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GLANURES 


DE MYTHOLOGIE SYRO-EGYPTIENNE 

PAR 

M. NOEL AIME-GIRON. 


Les foiiiiles entreprises ces clernici'es annees a Byblos, et qiii se poursuivent 
si heureusement(‘\ ont ramene rattention vers les plages de Phenicie. Les inte- 
ressantes decouvertes qui s’y succedent rappellent, une fois de plus, combien 
etroits, importants et suivis etaient autrefois les rapports qui unissaient ces 
rivages au royaume des Pharaons. En ces anciennes epoques, tandis que sur 
les quais des ports et dans I’agitation des marches, Syriens et Egyptiens se 
melant ecbangeaient aprement leurs marchandises, ces memes bommes, lors- 
qu'ils se rencontraient aux parvis des temples, devaient aimer a comparer les 
legendes qu'avaient vecues leurs dieux, les formes sous lesquelles ils s’etaient 
manifestes aux mortels et, suivant un penchant cher a I’antiquite, s’elforcer 
de reconnaitre leurs divinite's dans celles qu’adorait le peuplc voisin. Ils finis- 
saient par se persuader, apres quelques rapprochements superficiels, qu’il y 
avait identite complete, et cliacun voulait croire que son dieu, bien qu'adore 
la sous un autre nom ou sous une autre forme, regentait les destinees de 
Petranger. Cette croyance antorisait a rendre hommage, sans peclier, a des 
dieux dll dehors, puis, le temps aidant, les representations divines deAenaient 
interchangeables et les mytlies se confondaient inextricablement. 

II semble done legitime de rechercher les traces de cet amalgame de con- 
ceptions sur les monuments decouverts — ici et lii — dont le secours recipro- 
que permettrait peut-etre de mieux comprendre I’influence des conceptions 

Fouilles de M. Monfet a Byblos , voir Comp- I’esultats de ia canipagne 15)22-1923, non en- 
les rendus de V Acad, des laser, el Belles-Lettres , core integralenient piiblies, voir Le Temps dii 
1921, p. 108-168; 192a, p. 7-20. Pour les 11 mars 1923. 

Bulletin, t. XXIII. 
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religieuses et plastiques de I’Egypte sur celle de la Syrie plienicienne et reei- 
proquement. Les deux modestes et brefs essais qui suivent — et que je 
souliaiterais voir repris par des specialistes — visent a appliquer cette 
methode. 


I. — IMHOTEP-ECHMOU.X. 

En 1895, ]\]. Clermonl-Ganneau, de passage a Alexandrie, faisait I’acquisi- 
tion d une statuette de bronze, representant le dieu Inibotep. A son retour en 
France, il donnait I’objet an Musee du Louvre, qui le conserve aujourd'luii 
sous la cote A. 0 . Ainsi qu’on le verra en se reportant a la planclie, 

ce petit monument ne s’ecarte pas du type connu d’lmhotep : le dieu, la tele 
rase, est represente assis et plonge dans la lecture d’un vohimen de papyrus 
ouvert sur ses genoux et dont il tient les deux extremites. Son costume com- 
prend une chenti, une robe unie descendant presque a la clieville et iin tablier, 
raye on plisse, qui retombe sur le devant de la robe en la couvrant. Un large 
collier a plusieurs rangs s’etale sur la poitrine nue. et les pieds, qui reposent 
sur une base rectangulaire, sont chausses de sandales dont les courroies appa- 
raissent sur le cou-de-pied 

Nombreuses se pressent les reproductions d’lmbotep dans les vitrines des 
musees, et celiii du Caire, par exemple, en possede a lui seul vingt et un spe- 
cimens. Aussi I’interet de notre statuette reside-t-il uniquement dans I’inscrip- 
tion pbenicienne qui commence sur la face anterieure de la base, continue 
sur la face laterale droite et se termine sur la face posterieure. On avait quel- 
que peu suspecte rauthenticite de cette inscription, qui n’a pas ete publie'e 
jusqu’a ce jour. AI. Clermont-Ganneau s’etait borne en 1912 — a son coins 
au College de France — a donner incidemment la traduction des noms 
propres qu elle contenait sous la forme suivante : 

Be)(^pera fls d’ Echmounyalon. 


Hauteur avec le socle : o m. 1 3 o. Hauteur 
du socle : 0 ru. 0 1 2. Largeur du socle face ant. : 
o m. o 3 i. de la face laterale : 0 m. o33, de la 
face arriere : 0 m. oaS. Le dos, le revers de la 


tete et meme les oreilles sont fortement oxydes. 

Annuaire du College de France, 1912, 
p. 49, n. 1. Je n ai pu consulter directcment 
ce periodicjue. 



Le premier nom paraissait e'tranger, et la finale pera' incitait a y voir un 
nom propre compose egyptien dont le prototype demeurait introuvable. D’au- 
tre part, les caracteres etaient grave's avec pen de soin et semblaient aiitoriser 
tons les doiites. 

L’an dernier, la copie de cette inscription, que j’avais autrefois relevee, me 
tomba par basard sons la main, et iin nouvel examen de ce texte que voici : 


me poussa a lire : 


jrV'jCu’N P i'TDn '7 
a Waplire, fils d’Echmounyaton. 


Cette lecture fut soumise a M. Dussaud, conservateur au Muse'e du Louvre, 
qni voulut bien en verifier I’exactitude sur le monument lui-meme(-b Du 
ineme coup, I’existence du nom de Waphre ici levait tons les doutes qu’on 
avait concus sur I’autbenticite de I’inscription. Ce nom, transcription de I’e- 
gyptien of*, Aprm, n’est connu que depuis pen en epigraphie semitique, 
sous la forme qu’il revet ici. II s’est rencontre seulement trois fois, a ma con- 
naissance, et dans des textes arameens : deux fois en composition dans le nom 
propre inrinsni et one fois isole comme ici (‘I 11 jouissait d’une grande favour 
a I’epoque saite, et sa presence fournit comme lerme a quo pour dater le texte, 
la fin du vn® siecle, mais la facture de la statuette oblige a descendre jusqu’a 
la fin du on au debut du iv'= siecle avant notre ere. La pale'ograpbie de 
I'inscription z’amene au memo diagnostic, et si les caracteres ne sont pas tou- 
jours traces dans des formes classiques, a y regarder de pres, la main etait 
experte et les traits sont bien lances. Ce n’est pas dans les inscriptions soi- 
gnees, gravees par des specialistes. qu’il convient de cbercber des analogies 


Qu'on pouvait rapprocher de “inr. 
II m ecrivaitle Qjanvier 1999 : rrJe ni'em- 
presse tie vous annoncer que verification faite 
sur le monument A. 0 . 97^4, votre lecture est 


exceliente^. 

Sachau, Aram, P(fp., pi. 8, I. 1 cl 9,4. 

N. Giron, J A, jiiillet-septembre 19-21, 
p. 08 , oil la transcription de ce nom est discutee. 



grapliiqiies, mais parmi les graffiti hdtivement esquisses aux parois des monu- 
ments. Ge fut probablenient le possesseur qui traca lui-meme son inscription , 
avec un instrument de fortune, sur une statuette achete'e toute faite dans ie 
commerce. II n y a plus lieu, des lors, de s’etonner, en tenant compte de la 
re'sistance olFerte par le metal, de la forme succincte de certaines lettres. 

Reste a determiner le sens qu’il convicnt de donner an V place en tete et 

que j ai rendu plusbaut, et a dessein, par d Wapkre, etc. On serait tente 

tout d'abord d’y voir le lamed d’appartenance et de traduire : ''[Cette statue appar- 
tient) d...r, cependant, en y regardant de plus pres, je crois que cette solu- 
tion, si simple en apparence, est a repousser. jNous connaissons, en elfet, une 
statuette d’Harpocrate, probablenient de provenance egyptienne, conservee 
au Musee arcbeologique national de Madrid'') et qui porte egalement une 
inscription pbenicienne gravee autour du socle, comme ici; elle debute par : 

in’mnci* p paNiai''? ■'-ni'’? jn’ 'L:i;sin 

Ou’Harpocrate donne vie a son serviteur AMechmoun Ills d’AcLlartyalon 


La premiere pensee qui vient a I’esprit, en comparant ce texte au notre, 
c’est que le cote gaucbe du socle de la statue d’lmliotep qui est anepigraphe, 
etait destine a recevoir le commencement d un soubait analogue a celui quo 
porte la slatuette de Madrid. Cette hypothese, plausible en soi, serait je crois 
egalement erronee. Oii se cache done I’invocation au dieu correspondant a 
celle qui s’adresse a Harpocrate? Pour resoudre cc petit probleme, il convient 
d'abord de se rappeler que le dedicant, d’apres le nom qu’il porte — Apries — 
devait etre un fils d'etranger, mais ne en Egypte, et connaissant la langue et 
les usages de son pays d’adoption. Or, en examinant les statuettes d’lmhotep 
vouees par des Egyptiens, nous constatons qu’elles portent presque toutes, soil 
sur le socle, soit sur le papyrus que le dieu tient en mains, la formule : 

J ^ H ^ Imhotep, donne vie d t , ou bien le papyrus contient 

le nom du dieu suivi de sa filiation : ^Imhotep fls de Ptah et de Kharditankhr , et 


Lidzbarski, Handb., pi. X, 5. 

G. Daressy, Catalogue general du Musee du 
Caire, Statues de diomites^ n" 38o48. inscrip- 
tion gravee sur le socle par * ^ G T f- . 


Par une coincidence fortuite, le pere du dedi- 
cant de cette statuette porte ie nom d’ Apries 
comme le possesseur de celle que nous etudions 
ici. 
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le texte grave sur ie socle reprend : Imhotep dome vie a n Nous som- 

mes done autorises a faire etat de I'inscription hieroglypliique gra- , 
vee sur le rouleau de papyrus que tient notre Imhotep et a y , '^Jj 
chercher le debut du texte. Cette inscription, fort mal grave'e ^tPPa 
se presente ainsi : 

Les hieroglyphes une fois retablis en leur forme primitive et lus avant le 
texte pbenicien, I’ensemble obtenu est le suivant : 

Imhotep fils de Ptali, donne vie a Apries fils d’Echmounyaton. 

L’auteur de la dedicace, bien que fds de Pbenicien, porte un nom e'gyptien 
et parait de ce fait, comme nous I’avons constate, avoir vu le jour en Egypte. 
Son pere au contraire, quel c[u’ait pu etre son lieu de naissance, repond a un 
nom purement pbenicien : Echmounyaton (crle dieu Echmoun a donn^r), qui 
fait songer tout de suite a une origine sidonienne on giblite, Sidon et Byblos 
etant deux centres connua pour leur veneration particuliere au dieu Ecb- 
moun(-'>. La famille dont il e'tait issu devait professor — pour Ini avoir donne 
un nom compose avec cebii d’Ecbmoun — un cube special pour ce dieu. Or. 
nous savons avec certitude, et je crois inutile de reproduire ici les elements 
de la discussion, que, d’une part, Echmoun e'tait assimile par les anciens eux- 
memes avec Esculape et que, d’autre part, Imhotep, lui aussi, avait ete 
identifie a ce meme Esculape II est done legitime de poser I’egalite : 

Echmoun = Esculape. 

Imhotep = Esculape. 

d’ou : Imhotep = Echmoun. 


G. Daressy, Siatues de dmniles, n"' 38 o 46 , 
380^7 et 38 o 48 . Sur les deux derniers nume- 
ros Tinvocation est precedee de rrDire 

Nous avons d’autres exemples de cette 
gravure sommaire. Cf. statuettes du Gaire 
n"* 38 o 5 o et 38 o 55 . 

J’accepte en eflet pleinement les conclu- 
sions de M. Dussaud dans RHR^L LXV, p. 362- 
367, ou, mettant a part I’Adonis de Glijpre, il 


identifie , centre M. Baudissin , Eclimoun et Ado- 
nis. L’ Esculape de Beryte parait bien aussi, au 
temoignage deDamascius, avoir ete la meme di- 
vinite, cf. DcssAun, Notes de MytkoL, p. 192. 

Tons les teraoignages sont reunis dans 
Baudissix, Adorns und Esmun, p. 219-230. 

^oir les textes dans Sethe, Imhotep ^ der 
AsUepios der jEgypter, et aj outer Oxyrh. Pap. , 
t. XI, n” i 38 1 . 
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Apries, en decliant uiie statuette a Imhotep, croyait done s'adresser a un 
dieii du pays de ses ancetres, autrement dit a Eclimoun, qui, s'il etait adore a 
Byldos sous le qualificatif dM(/oHJ -mon seigneur - , pouvait fort bien se cacher 
en Egypte sous I’appellation i' Imhotep cfcelui qui va en paix-. On pourrait 
menie etre tente de rapprocher, pour le sens, ce dernier noin de 1 enigmatique 
qualificatif mxD qui suit le nom d'Eclimoun sur I'inscription trilingue de Pauli 
Gerrei, en Sardaigne^'l si toutefois nixr: signifie bien, comme on l a suppose, 
f'celui qui cbeniiner(-). 

Le raisonnement que je viens d’exposer en favenr de I’assiinilation d’Ecb- 
inoLin a Imhotep pourrait a lui seul no pas emporter la conviction, anssi me 
parait-il necessaire de I’appuyer d’autres arguments. 

Le dieu egyplien et le dicu pbenicien etaienl jeunes tons deux et represenles 
imberbes'^l Bien que le premier soit toujours figure assis et le second, an 
moins sur les monnaies et les gemmes tardives'^^, toujours debout, je crois 
qu’on pourrait trouver des exceptions a cette regie : Imbotej), lorsqu’il apparait 
a I’anteur du papyrus d’Oxyrbinque i38j, semble bien elre decrit debout 
Quant a Eclimoun, si e’est bien lui qu’il faul voir avec M. Dussaud dans un 
fragment de bas-relief rapporte par Benan des environs de Tyr, il est mani- 
festement represente' assis sui" un trone accoste de sphinx Qui salt meme si 
la statuette, trouvee au xv'" siecle a Olbia^") et dont nous ne possedons plus 
qu’une ancienne copie dessinee par A. Della Marmora 5”!, ne representait pas 
elle anssi Imbotep-Echmoun? Le rouleau et la pose assise font songer a Im- 
hotep, mais le sujet est traite a la grecque : la barbe etles cbevoux rappellent 
ceux d’Esculape. Cette fusion d’elements egyptiens et grecs semble avoir cbe 


O CIS, n" i43. 

Le mot serait a lire an participe piel, d’a- 
pres A. Le\y cite par Baudissix, cp, laud, , p. ^Ii?). 

Imhotep etait en outre represente phis 
chauoe quun pilon , tovtov Slv iSot? xjt^s pov 
t»roAu (piiXoLTipoTepov , Syxesius , Migne , P G , 
t.LXM, coL i8/i. Pour les textes et les repre- 
sentations (I’Esculape imherbe dans I’antiquite , 
voir en dernier lieu E. Miciiox dans Mon. Pioty 
t. Ill , p. 07-70. 

Voir Dussaud. Notes deMjjthoL, p. iSa et 

suiv. 


(jRENFELL et IluNT, OoCijlh. Pop., 1 . XI, 

n" iHSi, p. 9 1-20/1. Col. VI, 119, ' 7 !r}y)r 7 } 
xjTT^eppjK-ijs (X£v if nctr oLvOp^Trov. Dans cet elo- 
ge <rimhotcp,le dieu est ajipele tantdt rlmou- 
thes Ills de Ptali^ , tantdt rAsclepios Ills d'lle- 
phaistos’^. 

Dussaud, R H Pi, t. LXVIII, p. C/i- 65 , 

%. A. 

L’authenticite du monument est contestee 
au C / t. I , p. 2 1 2 — je le crois ancien , mais 
infidMement copie. 

Voir references CIS, loc. cit. 
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siir le tard la caracteristique de I’art phenicien de Sardaigne (‘I Ces conside- 
rations plastiques pourraient inline donner la tentalion de corriger I’inscrip- 
tion enigmatique du socle en j( 0 )-c'(n)‘?. 11 sufRrait pour cela de supposer 

que I’anteur de la copie a voulu Iranscrire dans I'alphabet liebreu carre un 
texte qui se presentait a liii en caracteres pbeniciens. De la erreur j)ortant 
d’abord snr le second signe ^ lu 2 en ne tenant pas compte des deux traits 
coupant a droite la banipe oblique de Yaleph, puis sur le quatrieme caractere 
, qui aurait etc dissocie comme si le texte avait porte Mais il ne faut 
pas, semble-t-il, se laisser seduire par ce mirage. 

On sail en outre quels rapports e'troits liaient Ecbmoun-Adonis a Astarte; 
or, a Mempbis, cette deesse etait adore'e dans le Se'rapeum cote a cote avec 
Imbotep, et un nomine Hcb'eius qui babitait rAsclepium — en egyptien 

■ I ((la demeiire d’ Imhotep fils de Ptah - — nous a laisse un acte demotique 
par lequel il fait don d’une certaine quantite' d’builc affectee an luminaire du 
sanctuaire '(du diea Imhotep et de la grande deesse A starter Ceci parait bien 
indiquer que les deux divinites cAaiont adorees dans le meme temple ou dans 
deux cbapelles voisines Tune de I’antre et avaient les memes desservants. En 
y reflecbissant, Astarte, — procbe parente d’lebtar si souvent dite, dans les 
textes accadiens, miisallm ^-qui rend la sante^ et m^me mitu ballit trqui fait 
revivre les morts-, — se trouvait fort bien a sa place a cote d’un dieu gueris- 
seur comme Imbotep. Les etrangers qui babitaient Mempbis avaient du la 
confondre de bonne beure avec I’epouse de Ptab, Sekbmet dont les pretres 
I® correspondaient a unc certaine classe de medecins'^l Si Sekb- 

met etait representee avec une tMe de bonne, Astarte' revetait parfois la me- 
me forme en Egypte A). 11 ne seinble pas cependant qu’Astarte ait supplante 
Sekbmet — an moins anciennement — en qualite de paredre de Ptab. Un 
papyrus bie'ratique de l epncpie des Puunessides la de'signe seulement comme 
((la fille de Ptali-' 'P’i parait bien indiquer, comme le 

remarque M. Spiegelberg qu elle cAait seulement adjointe a la triade 

Cf. Clermont-Ga.nneau , jE* .1 0, t. L p. 

Revillout, Revue egtjptoL^ t. II, p. 71), 

Pieiil,x 4 Z, 1880, p. i 36 ;Maspero, Bib- 
lioth, egijptoL, t. VII, p. 3 o2. 

Naville, Textes relatifs au Mijlhe T Horns ^ 


pi. XIII et p. 17: cf. Lanzo>e, 5. V, Astarte^ et 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , t. II, p. 278- 
^ 79 - 

Spiegelberg, PSBA, t.XXIV, 1 902 .p. 1- 
00. The fragments of the tf Astarte -r papyrus. . . 
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mempliite Ptali-Sekhmet-Neferatoum. II est possible que plus tard elle ait 
pris la place cle Seklimet qiiand Imhotep eut pris celle de Neferatoum. 

Enfin, et I on me permettra d’y appuyer quelque pen, nous connaissons un 
monument qui laisse supposer Texistence d’un mythe d’lmhotep poiivant par 
certains cote's se rapprocher de la le'gende d’Eclimoun-Adonis. Je veux parler 
du calendrier des fetes d’lmhotep grave sur la base de pierre noire publiee 
par M. H. Gauthier et dediee an dieu, en ces termes, par un personnage de 
Te'poque ptolemaique ; 

Kami divin (?) prophete et scribe Petoubast. II dit a son maitre Imhotep, fils de Ptah : 
ffJe suis ton fils parfait dans lo service de ton ka en tons tes jours de fetes, aux commen- 
cements des saisons et dans loutes les fetes en leur ensemble 


Sous ce texte est grave le tableau des fetes celebrees en rhonneur dlmbo- 
tep, les dates sont indiquees d'abord et au-dessous de cliacune d’elles une breve 
notice, en deux colonnes verticales, nous fait connaitre sommairement la 
nature de la fcde. Ces solennites, au nombre de six, ne sont pas enumerees, 
ainsi que 1 a justement remarquc I’editeur, selon Tordrc de succession des mois 
dans I’annee, mais d’apres I’ordre des eve'nements survenus au cours de I’exis- 
tence du dieu. Voici la traduction de ce texte : 


[Premilre fe(e,) Le i G du 3® mois de la saison d'ete [Epiphi), jour ou sa mere Kbarditankli 


Dans ce texte la deesse veut obtenir le crtribut 
de la mer’i son empire, surlequel passaient les 
bateaux egyptiens se rendant en Syrie. Gom- 
me ce n'est pas sous cet aspect maritime que 
nous etudions aujourd’hui Astarte, force nous 
est de passer sans plus amples explications. 

Cependant une sttde publiee par Petrie, 
Memphis, I, pi. XV, n® Sy et p. 8 , re]u-esentc 
Meneptah adorant Ptah et Astarte qui sembie 
bien figurer ici comme compagne du dieu de 
Memphis. 

Bulletin I F AO, t. XIV, p. 33 -/ 1 9 , Je crois 
qu'il faut se ranger enlicTement a la suggestion 
de M. Daressy rapportee par M. H. Gauthier 
{loc. cit., p. /i5), qui suppose que ce socle avait 
ete taille pour recevoir une statue dlmhotep. 


J'ajouterai brievement que ce monument a Im- 
hotep avait du etre consacre au dieu par Ptdou- 
bast pour obtenir de iuiun fils. Les deux steles 
du Musee Britannique etudiees par Birch, dr- 
clmology, t. XXXIX (cf. Maspero. Bibliolh, egijp^ 
toL, t. XL, p. io9-io3), nous enseignent en 
effet qu on s adi'essait a Imhotep pour obtenir 
pareilie favour. Mais si leurs auteurs, le menage 
Peserenptah-Taimouth, avaient tHe exauces, il 
n en fut pas de meme de Petoubast, qui mourut 
apres avoir eu trois filles. G’est ce qu’on pent 
conclure, je crois, de Pinscription funeraire et 
du tableau representant les filles de Petoubast 
giaA^s apres coup sur la base dont il s’agit 
(cotes B et G). 

Ibid,, p, 3y. 


i 
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enfanta Imhotep a son pere Plali; le dieu grand, pere des dieux se rejouit de le voir 

[Deuxih'.ie Jeie.) Le ii dii ti** mois de la saison d’hiver (J/eWuV), jour de la premiere 
fete d’lmhotep on il se rend devan t son pere Ptali et Sekhmet la grande, aimee de Ptah. 
Elle ordoiine ce qui lui convienl^^^ et accomplit les rites (?) a son image. 

[Troisieme fete.) Le 9 du 4 ® mois de la saison dete (J/esore), jour ou Sekhmet la grande, 
aimee de Plah, massacre le vil Asiatique (?) en brulant ses membres et en renversant 
ses barques sur le terriloire du pays du Lac Rouge 

{^Quairieme /cVc.) Le 1 y, idem (Jfcorc), jour ou son pere Plah se lamenle sur Imhotep 
alors que celui-ci est sur son lit de mort, que son corps est defun t (?) (et que son) ame se 
reunit (? ?) 

[Cinquilme pie,) Le 9 3 idem (d/csorc), jour ou repose Imhotep devant son pere apres 
sa mort. (Dans Pa u Ire monde) il entre, il sort devant le dieu grand (Osiris) alors que son 
a me s’est reunie a son corps et qu’il repose dans la grande Dehaii caveau cher a son 
coeur. 

(^Sixihne pie.) Le 4 du 9^ mois de la saison d’ete (Paonz), jour ou Tame d’lmholep sort 
vers la voute du ciel le grand sejour de ce dieu dans la terre entiere. 


r\ son pere I', entendez rr an pere d' Imho- 
tep, Ptah 'I. 

Ici et pour tons les textes qui suivent, j'ai 
niodiQe la traduction de M. H. Lauthier et snis 
seal responsahle <les erreurs (juon y poiirrait 
relever. 


G’est-a-dire cries ceremonies convenables^. 
Cf. Roselle, \, 18, ou ii est dit du roi 

! ~ (ppovTt^oov vTs^sp Twr dr/;Kdr[T<wr 
eis] avTot, il s'agit des ceremonies a faire aux 
boeufs sacres. Je lis done notre passage : hr wf] 
sfir-f s-uJi-t ^sm-f ct rapproebe P f de p ^ -s'/u* ; 

Canope, 1 . 39, et Rosette, 1 . 18 ^ ^ ^ sfir-iv tra- 
duits par Spiegelberg [Der demoiische Text dev 
Priesterdekrete von kanopus und Memphis) par 
Wetse, Zustand, note 90 , p. 9L A litres exemplcs 
dans Brugsch, Worlerhuch, p. 1 3 1 9-1 3 1 3 , qui 
lit a tort sesau. 

Lire ^ ^ ^ L’aigle 

lu avec doute par Tediteur est certainement un 
Quant a je le considere comme une me- 
tathese grapbique pour 1 1 , favorisee par la dis- 
position du texte. retrograde eten colonne. 


Bulletin, i, XXIII. 


Malgre la tentalion qu’on pourrait avoir 
de rap pro cher le crLac Rouge du lleuve Adonis 
rougi par les eaux de ruisseilement. je crois un 
tel rapprochement par trop aventure. 

Je regarde | ^ comme une huite pour ^ | 
imputable a la disposition du texte indiquee 
ci-dessus, note h. Le signe me parait mis 
pour et pouvoir signifier defunl. 

Pour ie dernier groupe y — , la trailuclion 
rse reunite de M. IL Gauthier, que j’ai conser- 
vee, seinble enoncer le contraire de ce qu'on at- 
tendrait. Le groupe, un veritable rebus, repre- 
sentant deux hommes se donnant la main et rrse 
rencontrant", est peut-etre susceptible du sens 
oppose ffse separer^. Il figurerait alors les deux 
personnages reparian t chacun de son cote. 

^ ^ La ^ . O elait situee dans la necro- 
pole de .Memphis et occupait probablement 
Pemplacement de I'ancien tombeau ddmhotep. 
Cr. Gauthier, Ioc. cit., p. hS, 

An lien de iire ; ainsi 

que I'indique cla i remen t la planche joinle a Par- 
ticle du premier editeur. 
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Aiicime observation a faire an sujet de la premiere fete, si ce n est qu Imho- 
tep a pour mere line mortelle Kliarditankh et qu’Adonis-Echmonn nait d une 
nymphe Myrrha on Smyrna. La deuxieme fete, qui commemore proliablc- 
ment une jirocession solennelle on Ton amenait le dieii dans le temple dc 
Ptah et oil Ton pratiquait certains rites siir sa statue, rappelle les ceremonies 
qui avaient lieu, lors de sa resurrection, sur 1 image de Tammouz en Bahy- 
lonie : ^ Lave Tammouz avec de I’eaii pure, oins-lc de bonne biiile, vets-le d un 
vetement rouge (')•'. II faut remarquer, cn clfet, quo revenement relate ici est 
appele r premiere fete cT Imhotep r par le texte. La naissance du dieu dont la date 
est indiquee au paragraphe precedent semble ne pas avoir ete commemoree 
par une cermnonie speciale. Le cycle religieux d Imbotep ne coiiiniencait done 
reellement qii’avec f-la premiere fete", qui serait celle ou les rites accomplis 
sur la statue devaient rendre le dieu a la vie. Ces ceremonies pratiquecs cha- 
que jour pour les grands dieux n’avaient peut-etre lieu qu’une fois Pan pour 
Imliotep. La r* premiere fete:’ correspondrait alors a la resurrection d Adonis. 
Quant a la troisieme solennite, on Imbotep n est pas cite, je crois y voir line 
allusion discrete a un accident dont le dieu aurait ete victime — et dont on 
ne parle pas par respect pour liii — niais dont Sekbmet aurait tire une ven- 
geance exemplaire. Let accident fait songer a celiii ipii arriva a Echmoun- 
Adonis et dont nous possedons plusieurs versions discordantes. Les lamentations 
de la quatrieme ceremonie sur le dieu mort sont en parfait accord avec cclles 
qu’on celebrait en I bonneur du dieu pbenicien. La cinquieme nous fait assis- 
ter a Yemposition du dieu — comparable a la 'tspoOsais d’Ecbmoun-Adonis — 
et a I’ensevelissement d’lmhotep. La sixieme, enfin, qui relate I’apotbeose du 
dieu, est a rapprocher du texte du De dea Syria \T relatif a Adonis : fxsTOL Sk xp 
STSpp V(J.£pp ^iosiv re [iiv (ivOoXo-ySovai xai e? tov ijkpOL 'Tskp.Tiov'Ti 

Je ne me dissimule pas la fragilite de ces rapprochements, qui prendraient 
une toute autre valeur si les dates des fMes concordaient avec ce quo nous 
savons de I’epoque et de la succession des fetes d’Ecbmoun-Adonis <'*). Je crois 
cependant que les resseinblances vagues signalees a propos du texte qui pre- 


Cite par Et. Combe d’apres Zimmern dans 
li U R, t. LXV. p. 22 1-222. 

Cf. Moret, Le Rituel du culle dimn, p. 5-6 , 
dans Ann, du Musee Giilmel, t. XIV. 


Edition Teubner, t. Ill, p. 3/i3. 

Pour la date et le caractere de ces fetes, 
cf. G. Glotz, Revue des ^!tudes grecques, XXXIII, 

1 p20 , p. 1 6g-222. 



cede, entre le mythe d'lmhotep et celui da dieu plienicien ont suffi aux etran- 
gers habitant Memphis pour assiniiler les deux dieux. Imhotep et Echmoim 
n’etaient-ils pas tous deux adolescents? ne leur attribuait-on pas le pouvoir de 
guerir ou de conserver la sante? et ne celehrait-on pas en rhonneur de Tun 
et de Tautre des fetes a I’occasioii d’une mort prematuree et d'une apotheose 
au ciel; Les concordances relevees dans les deux mythes, ajoutees a I’assimi- 
lation par les Grecs des deux dieux a Esculape, autorisent, je crois, a conclure 
que — a la fin de I'epoque saite pour le moins — Imhotep etait considere par 
les Pheniciens habitant I'Egypte comme une forme locale d’Echmoun-i\donis. 


11. -- LES EPIS DU DIADEME DE LA DAME DE BYBLOS^'’. 


1. — LE DIADEME DE BEREMCE DANS LE DECREE DE CANOPE. 

La r' guerre de Laodicet-)'n otait terminee depuis deux ans deja. Ptole- 
mee III, Evergete premier du nom, s’il n'avait jm garder toutes les conquetes 
faites en Asie, conservait neanmoius une notable partie des territoires ou il 
avait porte ses armes victorieuses; la situation de I’Egypte etait excellente au 
dehors, et le roi, ayant su horner ses ambitions a I’exterieur, employait son 
activite a mettre de I’ordre dans les affaires inte'rieures de I’empire... mais 
abordons notre sujet et laissons la parole au decret de Ganope : 

ff ’i* Et attendu que du roi Ptolemee et de la reinc Berenice , dieux e'vergMes , 
etait ne'e une fille nominee Berenice, qui aussitot avait ete proclamee reine, 
il cst arrive que cette fille etant vierge est suhitement partie pour le monde 
eternel; que les pretres qui viennent chaque annee aupres du roi etant encore 
aupres de lui ^ ont celehre un grand deuil pour cet evenement et ont juge 
con Venable de consacrer la deesse avec Osiris dans le ^ temple de Ganope W.a 


Tout le long de cette note, je compren- 
drai par Dame de Byblos ou Astarte le type ico- 
n'lque de divinite coiffe du diadem e etudie, a 
Texclusion de la deesse nue, les mains ]>ressant 
les seins ou portant la couronne a trois lleurons. 


XoloUk^ws 'Ts6\e[xo>^ Cl Gy n" sqoS, cite 
par Bouciie-Leclerco , Hist, des Laij . , 1. 1 , p. 9 /i8. 

Traduction de Miller , Journal des Savants, 
1880, p. 21 4-9 99, revue par M. Bouciie-Le- 
cLERCo, Hist, des Lag ides, 1. I, p. 970. 
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Voila Berenice cleifiee; le texte fixe ensuite les lionneurs qu’on lui rendra 
et, decrivant la statue de la nouvelle divinite, detaille avec soin les attributs 
de sa coiffure. II poursuit : 

Y elnai Sa tvv aTimdeixavvv [3<x,a-iAeiav ttJi eixovi amijs Si%Zipou- 

aav TVS i'TiTidsu.ivvs Tai> eixorriv tvs pv'^pos ctitTvs j^oto-iXiao-y/s Bapsvixv> 
ax rrlaypjwv Svo, SSv olvoc. ixs-tov ealcti ?; OLT'niSoaiSvs jSa.'TiXaiot, TavTVs -5’ ottictw 
avpaaTpov axviflpov ziaTTvpoaiSas , 6 alwBctmv ai B’SolI ay^siv sv Tois y_ap- 
criv, TSapi 6 xai v ovpoL tvs ^ctcriXaias acrlcii TSepiaiXvpavv , wr/la xai ax tvs 
S iaBarraws tvs fSa'TiXeias Sia^^'act^aiTOcci to Bepavixvs ovopa xaT<x to. aivimjpa 
TVS iapcis ypoLppocTtxvs '-'K 

Sur sa statue sera placee uiic couroniie ditTerenle de cello que Ton met sur les 

images de sa mere, la reine Berenice; cette couronne sera composee tie deux epis enlre lesquels 
sera Vurmis roijale et derr'terc , de la mvme mesure, un sceptre de papyrus comme celui fpii est 
d ordinaire dans les mains des deesses, autour duquel la queue de Vurmis sera enroulee de telle 
sorte aussi que la disposition de la couronne 

Pour ce qui suit, la traduction de iMiller, reprise par M. Bouclie-Leclercq dans 
son Histotve des Lagides, porte : rUmse voir Ic nom de Berenice en caracteres 
de I’ecriture sacree-. .Te ne crois pas qu’elle soil a maintenir. i^ioLrr'x^paw a sans 
aucun doute le sens de manifesliim reddo, mais encore ceux de dechro — qui 
en est le caique latin — expono, explicoV’)-^ aussi Mabaffy, pour ne citer que 
lui, traduit-il eso that from the disposition of the diadem the name of Berenice shall 
he signified according to the symbols of the sacred grammar " (‘I Sans vouloir enirer 
ici dans la question de savoir si le texte demotique du decret — le texte hie- 
roglypbique etant bors de cause — a ete traduit en grec on si le contraire 
s’est produit, je crois pouvoir noter que les deux versions egyptiennes em- 
ploient dans les passages correspondants le meme verbe '.s, dont les sens prin- 
cipaux sont clamare, exclarnare, invocare, legere, ctc.(-’f Les egyptologues sont 
depuis longtemps tons d’accord sur ce point (">. Je proposerai done de rendre 

Texte de Dittenljerger cite par W. Spie 
gelberg dans Der demotische Text der Priester 
deJerete von Kanopus und Memphis..., p. "/i. 

Boccue-Leclercq, loc. cil., p. 271. 

Thesaurus, s. v. 


Maiiaffy, Ihe Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 117. 
Brigsch. Diclionn., s. v. 

I wri 

On trouvera (outes les traductions reunies 
dans Bldge , 1 he Decrees of Memphis and Canopus , 
t. III. Ajoiiler celle de Spiegelberg, loc. cit. 



le texte grec par : f:que la disposition de la coiironne interprete le nom de 
Berenice en caractere de I’e'criture sacreen. 

II ne s’agit pas ici d une habile disposition du diademe devant pernieltre 
de lire le nom de Berenice sur line de ses parties, mais hien d’une coiffure 
dont les dments eux-memes, empruntes d I’ecriiure hieroglyphique , rendaient 
I’ arlicidaiion du nom de BepeviKyj en deux mots, d’un calembour graplii- 
que 

On voudra hien m'excuser d’avoir ainsi insiste, mais I’antorite' de M. Bou- 
clie-Leclercq en matiere ptolemaique est trop grande pour etre 
contredite sans preuves se'rieiises a I’appui. 

Outre les arguments textuels que nous venous d’examiner, on 
pent invoquer en faveur de cette interpretation une coutume in- 
digene qui s’est maintenue constante depuis les origines jusqu'a 
I’epoque romaine, a savoir : en Egypte, les deesses portent tou- 
jours en guise de coilfure le ou les signes hierogly- 
phiques exprimanl leur nom : Isis, le signe j; Neph- 
tliys sa sieur, le signe (fig. i); Hatlior, le signe [^; Nouit, le 
signe etc. Berenice, des I’instant qu’elle entre dans le pan- 
theon egyptien. recoit, a I’instar des deesses et selon I’lisagc 
consacre. nne coitfure-nom. Outre le recit du decret de Oanope, 
il existe une preuve mate'rielle du fait : la collection Mac Gregor 
conservait en efl'et une coilfure originate de Be'renice (fig. 2) 
qui devait couronner une statue, aujourerhui perdue, de la nouvelle divi- 
nite 

Pour completer cette demonstration, it reste a etablir que les valeurs 
phonetiques des signes enumere's par le de'eret de Ganope rendent hien 






SiiDAS, \ toL ( Ta(prjcroLi , mot 

a mot : rrde sorte quele nom de B. soit inter- 
preter, etc. 

(-) M. A. Dedekind, dans la WZKM, XI, 
1897, p. 288-!>91. et M. W. Spieg^elberg, dans 
la -4 Z;, 1906, |). i55-i56, avaient deja signalo 
expressement ce fait. Je dois la connaissance de 
leurs articles, snr lestpiels je i^eviendrai plus 
loin, a I’afTable bienveillance de M. Glerniont- 


iianneau, a (pii j’avais soumis une preraime 
ebauclie du present travail vieille de dix ans el 
redigee loin de toule bibliotlik]ue. 

Cf. Rochemonteix , Recueil de travaux , t. VI , 
1880, p. 

Reproduite par Mahaflfy [loc. cit., fig. 33 ). 
L’epi de gauche est en partie brise. J’ignore ce 
que le monument est devenu depuis la recente 
dispersion de cette collection. 





I'articuiation du noni de Berenice. Examinons le passage liieroglypliique cor- 
respondant an texte grec quo nous venous d’eiudier : 


V 


Ce c|ui se tradnit : 

La couronne qui sera sur la tele de cettc statue n’aura pas la (iiieiiie) forme que (celle 
qui) est sur la tele des images de sa mere VHorit Berenice; elle sera 1‘aite de deux epis 
une urams ^ sera entre eux, et un sceptre de papyrus comme il (en) est aux mains des 
deesses, sera derriere cette urseus et de sa liauteur; la queue de cetle urmus sera enroulee 
a ce sceptre de papyrus, de telle sorte (jue la disposition de cette couronne soil lue au nom 
de Berenice en ses elements dans les ecritures de la maison de vie... 


Ainsi que je l td indique plus liaut en note^"^, deux egyplologues se sont dejti 
essayes a decliillrer ce n%iis : pour M. Dedelsind, lesprelres egyptiens auraient 
joue sur la consonance du nom de ^ M ® ^ Bnijga-t, Berenice, avee 
la phrase forgee par lui pour Ics besoins de la cause S 7 1 ^ 'i* ■* % ’ per-eii-Jiyqe , 
signifiant rJe bU de la reine-^. Cette explication de haute fantaisie ne saurait se 
discuter. Plus serieux est I’essai de jM. Spiegclberg, qui clierche a interpreter les 
trois signes expressement designe's comme devant rendre le nom de Berenice. 
Pour lui, le signe | ivd pent etre pris pour iv seul, et comme le son xv passe 
souvent an son b surtout a I'initiale des mots, il obtient J = 6. 11 attribue ensuite 
la valeur rn a en s’appuyant sur le fait que le nom do la deessc Rnnivl pent 
etre rendu a I’occasion par I'urseus dressee. Enlin de I’epi ^ rendu, dans le 
texte meine, par le mot hms, il lire h. Le changement de ce h en g on q 
(parce qu’il existe une variante Brnjqa-t) est difficile a expliquer, mais les 
scribes de I’epoque ptoleniaique nous ont habitues a de pareilles surprises. 

Bien qu’incapable moi-meme de donner une solution au probleme, je crois 


Texte (.rapres Spiegelberg, op. laud,, p, 3i. — Voir p. i3, note 
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qu’il faudra proceder autrement pour le resoudre. Et d’abord I’ordre dans 
lequel le de'cret de Ganope (5numere les signes n’esl pas, je suppose, indifferent. 
En premier lieu sont mentionnes deux epis : le chiffre deux n'intervient ici 
que par raison de syiuetrie, puisqu’ils doivenl encadrer le motif central, mut- 
tons un epi. Puis PuraBus et le sceptre de papyrus sont designes tour a tour. 
Nous devons done conside'rer logiquement que Pordre des signes est le sui- 
vant : epi, uneus, sceptre de papyrus, f - Enfin peut-etre faudrait-il faire 
etat de Pindication fJa queue de Furwus sera enroulee antour du sceptre de 
papyrus ■" . 

Examinons, d’autre part, les differentes formes que les textes ptole'ma'iques 
ont employees pour transcrire le nom de Berenice si frequent cliez les prin- 
cesses et les reines lagides. Les graphics en usage dans les textes hieroglyphi- 
ques et demotiques peuvent, en laissant de cote le t, marque du feminin en 
egyptien, se ramener a sept types : 

rt) BirnjpS, Brnjgi, Birnjg , Brnjg. 

//j B’rSnjq^, B’rnjqi. 
c) Brnjk. 

Si Pon fail abstraction des voyelles, ces sept types se reduisent a trois : Bmg, 
Brnq, Brnk, et encore la difference entre les trois lettros finales no doit-elle 
pas nous arreter longtemps. A Pepoque ptole'raai'que, la distinction entre les 
signes s et .* n’existe pour ainsi dire plus, et le pent anssi, a Poccasion, 
permuter avec eux^'-P 

Le probleme doit done se poser ainsi : retrouver pour les signes on 
^ ^ des valeurs phonetiques susceptibles de reproduire un des types simples 
examines ci-dessus. L’epi ^ servant a reiiLlre le mot l>ti, en copte kcd-]' 

ctbler, nous sommes autorises, d’apres le principe acrologic|ue en usage par- 
fois, semble-t-il, chez les Pigyptiens, a lui attribuer la valeur de b. Aucune 
diffieulte pour Puneus qui se lit 'r, d’autant qu’a cette basse epoque le ' ne 
se distingue plus des signes ayant la valeur de a. Nous avons done : Bar. 


t* 1916, index, s, v. 

Junker, Gram, der Denderatea:t€ , i[). 27. 




(‘5 Voiu II. Gauthier, Memoires Inst, franc, 
ArchM. orient. , t. X\ . Le Here des Rots d'EgijptCf 


H ne nous reste plus que le signe | pour exprimer, laissons les voyelles de 
cote, la finale ng ou nk. Mais [ se lit couramment ivcl; possedait-il une autre 
valeur ng ou nkl C’est ce que je n'ai pu etablir. On sait d’ail- 
leurs qu’aux temps ptolmnaiiques, I’ecriture se complique et que 
les signes prennent souvent des valeurs nouvelles, tres rares ou 
meme totalement inconnues a I’ancienne grapliie. Je ne doute 
pas, cependant, que de plus verses que moi dans les arcanes des 
textes ptolemaiques parviennent a nous donner la clef de I’enigme 
ici proposee. 

La coilTure composee des trois signes que nous venons d’exa- 
miner ne nous represente, s’il est permis de s’cxprimer ainsi eu 
parlani d une deesse, qu’une coiffure de tons les jours. Nous savons, en elfet, 
qii’outre le groupe hieroglypbique qui les designe dans fecriture ct pour les 
grandes occasions, ales dees- 

ses prennent un dia- 

deme compose comme suit ; 
un socle d’uneus reposant sur 
la perruque supporte de lon- 
gues comes de vaclie entre 
lesquelles se place un disque 
(fig. 3) Les deesses pren- 

nent aussi un autre diademe ^ 
auquel le precedent pent s’adjoindre. 11 est forme do deux plumes d’zAmon 
avec le disque solaire a la base, fixees sur un socle d’uraeus ('I Dans ce 
dernier cas naturellernent, et faute de savoir ou le placer, Ic signe-nom de 
la deesse disparait (fig. h), alors qu’il est souvent conserve avec la coill'ure : 
polos d'urspus surmonte des comes embrassant le disque (fig. a, a, h, c). 

2. — LE DIADEME DE LA DAME DE BYBLOS 

A L’EPOQUE GREGO-ROMAIxNE. 

Si I on ajoute les epis et I’uraeus de la coiffure-nom de Berenice au dia- 
deme de grand apparat decrit ci-dessus — et qui ressemble beaucoup, soit 




Roohemoisteix, Recuetl de iravaua:, t. VI, i885, p. 35. 
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dit en passant, a celiii qiie portaient les soiiverains et que les ecrivains grecs 
designaient sous le nom de ^xo-iXeiov — on obtient presqiie 

exactement bexuberante coilTure qui couronne toute line serie de statuettes 
pr^sumees representer la Dame de Byblos^^l Voici coniinenl, dans une com- 
munication faite par M. de Vogue, le janvier 1870, a fAcademie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, an siijet de la Stele de lehaivvielek, roi de Gebal, 
ce savant decrivait incidemment — d'apres un bronze (fig. 6) de sa collection 
— la coifl’ure a iaqiielle je fais allusion : 

Un oiseau, sans doute une colombe, recouvre la chevelure divine de ses alles et de sa 
queue dqdoyee, seraMable au vautour qui symbolisalt la vertu inaternelie sur la lete de 
la mere d’Horus; au-dessus de Toiseau, un faisceau do sept ura?us 
egyptiens sert d’attache au groupe complique qui couronne toute 
la composition. 

Le disque encadre de longues comes et pose sur les deux lon- 
gues plumes royales d’Hator est absolument egyptien au 

centre du cercle solaire on distingue des enrouleinenls graves au 
trait, dont la signitication resterait douteuse si elle n etait donnee 
par des monuments d’une execution plus soignee. La magnifiquc 
collection de M. de Clercq renferme plusieurs exemplaires de not re 
statuette, une entre aulres, de dimensions plus considerables et 
d’un travail remarquable, oil les details sont rendus avec une 
grande finesse; le disque que je reproduis ici porte un urseus en 
relief dont notre figure est la traduction cursive 

Quant aux deux appendices qui flanquent la coilfure a droile 
et a gauche, ils n'apparliennent pas au rite egyptien, et je suis 
tenlc d'y voir la figure de deux epis de ble, plutot qu’une imitation 
loinlaine des comes dilator faisant double emploi avec celles qui accompagncnl le 
disque lunaire; si mon interprcHatioii est foudee, ces deux epis symboiiseraient les forces 
nalurelles, la fecondile physique dont la deesse phenicienne etait aussi la personnification^'^b 



Fig. 6. 


Voir Z)/cno;nL des Anl., s. v. 

J’emploie de preference le terme de Dame 
de Byblos, sans nier que le tvpe etudie pnisse 
etre celui de FAstarte syrienne in genere. Cf. 
p. 11, note 1 . 

On pent ajoulcr que, lorsque sur les mo- 
numents egyptiens, les personnages figures 
portent <leuxpaires de comes, la seconde paire 
Bulletin, t. XX 11 1. 


est toil jours lioid/onlale (comes de belier). Or 
ici et sur les iironzes ou les teri*es cuites de la 
memo faniille, lien de seniblable, les qns for- 
me nt toujoiirs avec i horizon tale un angle qui 
varic de oo'" environ. — [N. G.] 

De Vor.iE, La stele de Yehaivmelek , etc., 
tirage a part, p. 20 et seq. = Cowptes lendus de 
VAcad. des laser, el Belles-Lettres , 1876, p. Mi. 
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Le symbolisme attribue ici par j\J. cle Vogiie aiix deux epis pourrait suf- 
fire a expliquer leur presence sur la tete de ia deesse. On pent y voir aussi 
line certaine part d'influence grecque et penser aux epis qni couronnent 
DeniMer on a ceiix qni ornent le calatbos de Sarapis. Tons ces facteurs peuvent 
avoir influe, plus on moins, sur le cboix de cet embleme, mais je crois que le 
diademe de Berenice une fois constitue a la faveur du calembour ononiasti- 
que signale plus bant, le tout est passe du front de la jeune princesse egyp- 
tienne deifiee au front de I’antique deesse syrienne, coiflee ainsi a la mode 
du jour. Et nous avons bien la le diademe d’apparal de Be'renice : la presence 
seule des deux epis, a defaut de l urteus gravee sur le disque-A, sufiirait a le 
prouver. Si, contrairement a la tradition courantc signalee plus baut, une 
partie de la coilfure-nom de la fille d’Evergete a ete maintenue malgre le 
port du diademe d apparat — et cela au risque d’alourdir le modele — cest 
avec I’intention bien evidente d'ecarter toute equivoque possible sur son 
identite. 

Les Giblites auraient done donne a leur Baalat les attributs particuliers de 
la bile d’Evergetc. Le fait n’a pas lieu do surprendre, quand on se souvient 
jusqu’a quelles extremes limites etait jioussee I’adulation oflicielle ii la cour 
d Alexandi’ie. Ne savons-nous pas qu a cette cour, I'astronome Oonon de Samos 
avail decouvert au firmament la cbevelure que la reine Berenice, mere de 
celle qui nous occupe, avail vouee dans le temple de Venus Zepliyritis t-)? 
Les monnaies des Lagides ne donnaient-elles pas frequemment aux souverains 
les attributs divins? etc. Byblos — recemment rattacbee par la conquete 
au royaume de Ptoleme'e 111 — en assimilant la fille deifiee du maitre du jour 
a sa deesse nationale, sacrifiait a un usage autorise et accomplissait en memo 
temps un acte d'opportunite tout oriental. 

M. Bevillout avail deja signale en i888('') que rla figure reproduite par 
M. de Aogiie rappelle tout a faille type tres jeune des princesses de la famille 

Le sceptre fie papyrus, masque flu reste Bouche-Leclercq, Hhi, (les Lagides, t. I, 

par I’uraeiis, ne pouvait trouver place dans la p. 255. 

composition deja si chargee et disparait. Dail- Monnaies catalogiiees par Drexler, coi. 5 1 7 - 

leurs ce syniLole et celui de i’uraius n'ont pas 520. Statues representant des reines lagides et 

appartenii qua Beieuice. Seals les epis lui fu- des imperatrices romaines en Isis, etc. 

rent particuliers, nous Tavons vu. Recite egyploL, t. VI, p. 63. 
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des Ptol4mees son diademe parait representer exactement celui de la 

jeiine Berenice II ne me semhlepas, ajoute-t-il, du tout impossible qu’E- 

vergke possedant alors toute la Phenicie y ail introduit le culte de sa file comme 
Astarle Virginale.-n 

Qiie les habitants de Gebal aient donne a leur deesse le diademe de Bere- 
nice par adulation on 2 )ar ordre, il n’en sera pas moins interessant de jetcr 
un coup d’oeil rapide^) sur les causes lointaines et profondes qui ont facilite 
la chose. A notre connaissance, les rapports suivis entre I'Egypte et Byblos 
sont deja attestes an temps de I’Empire memphite, et les fondles de M. Mon- 
tct nous on ont fourni des temoins exhumes a Byblos meme. Du cote egyptien 
nous savons, par la Pierre de Palerme, que le roi Snefrou recevait quarante 
vaisseaux charges de hois de cedref-', qu’on employait ce m^me hois pour les 
constructions navales^^), on pour fabriquer les portes du palais royal Comme 
I’Egypte ne pouvait demander des hois de cedre qu’a la region du Lihan, il est 
certain que les rapports commerciaux suivis etaient courants a cette epoque 
entre la vallee du Nil et les Echelles de Phenicie et probable, par consequent, 
que les galeres du pharaon aient frequente assidument le port de Byblos. Get 
emporium — comme c’est encore le cas aujourd’hui pourde nomhreuses villes 
d’Orient — attirait autant les voyageurs par son commerce que par son ce- 
lehre temple. Le pelerin qui visitait ces lieux saints y etait pousse a la fois 
par I’appat dn gain et par I’attrait religieux. Aussi, les marins egyptiens qui 
abordaient aux plages de Gebel rapportaient-ils de leurs voyages, outre des 
hois precieux, des vins, etc., le souvenir des pompes religieuses auxquelles 
ils avaient pris part en Phenicie. 

All point de vue religieux, la deesse de Byblos, qui repre'sentait, an 
moins sous un de ses aspects, une divinite de 1 amour, fut vite acceptee par 
les femmes e'gyptiennes, et sous le Moyen Empire qnelques-imes d’entre 
elles, se vouant probablement a son culte, donnent a leurs biles le nom de 
— (5). 


Ce qui suit est si connu que nous nous 
en tiendrons aux faits principaux. Cf. Montet , 
Comp les rendus de 1 Acad, des Inscr. el Belles- 
Leltres, tqiJi, p. loq. 

Breasted, Ancient Records ^ t. 1, n'’ i4C. 


Breasted, Ancient Records, t. I. n'^ ihj. 
Breasted, ibid., n” i48. 

StMes du Louvre (C. 43) et de Vienne 
(salle I, n'’ i4) citees par Erman, Zeilschr. fiir 
dglfpl. SpracJie, t. XLII, igoS, p. 109 . 

3 , 





no — 


Ce fait ne doit pas siirprendre, puisque ies fouilles recentes laissent suppo- 
se!’ I'existence dun temple egyptien a By bios des I'Ancien Empire et si Ic 
culte de la deesse n’est })as encore officiel en Egypte a une si haute epoque, il 
le deviendra bientdt, et les rapports avec Byblos allant se mnltipliant — vers 
la fin du iMoyen Empire on au commencement du Nouveau, — la deesse de 
Gebal sera deja generalement assimilee a Hatborf-'. Plus tard enfin, lors de 
I’absorption totale d’Hatbor par Isis, cette derniere prendra egalement en Phe- 
nicie la place de celle quelle avait deja depossedee en Egypte; le monnayage 
en ferait foi a defaut d’autres preuves. 

Si grAce aux nombreux monuments que la vallee du Nil nous a conserves, 
il nous a ete donne d’entrevoir comment s’est produite I’assimilation de la 
Dame de Byblos avec Hatbor et Isis, il nous sera pins dillicile d’avoir une 
idee aussi nette de I’influence en retour exercee par les types plastiques de 
ces deesses egyptiennes sur les images de la divinite des Giblitest^l 

Le raisonnement appuye de I’examen de qiieb|ues vestiges relrouves fn situ 
nous permettront peut-etre d'eclairer un pen la question; essavons. Et d’a- 
bord, on pent admettre sans difiicnlte ([ue les pelerins-commis voyagenrs que 
nous avons vus plus baut debarquer a Bjblos n’etaient pas sans apporter avec 
eux des images reduites de lours divinite's, et partietdierement de celle que, a 
tort ou a raison, ils croyaienl reconnaitre dans la deesse a laquellc ils venaient 
adresser leurs bommages en terre etrangere. 

Les Giblites, qui n’avaient peut-etre a I’origine adore leur divinite' que sous 
la forme d’un rude betyle — • et ne semblent jamais ensuite avoir su creer 
un type d’image bien determine et vraiment national pour I’anthropomor- 
pbiser — peuvent avoir ete incites, sur le tard et en imitant des statuettes 
apportees d’ailleurs, a fixer enfin leur cboix sur un type etranger pour repre- 
senter leur deesse. Aussi, a cote de statuettes certainement importees d'E- 


Cf. Montet. ConqJtes rendus de rAcacl. des 
Liscr. et Belles-Leltres , 1921, p. 167, et 19-29, 
p. 7-20, et cumpte rendu des seances de TAca- 
demie des Inscriptions, dans Le Temps, 1 1 mars 
1923. — Pour ce temple aux epor|ues poste- 
rieures, Renan, Mission de Plienicie, p. 96, 179; 
voir E. DE Rouge, Uevue anheoL, i8G^i, t. VIII, 


p. 194. On hesite encore aujourd'luii pour la 
date de cette fondation entre la XVI 11 “ et la 
XXV“ dynastic. 

Cf. Maspero, Uecueil de iramux, t. II, 

p. 190 . 

Je ne m‘occiipe pas ici des influences re- 
ligieuses. 



gypte, en trouve-t-on d'autres vraisemblablement fabriquees en terre pheni- 
cienne, mais qui Tont ete a I’iniitation de moddes egypliens^'). Cette influence 
artistique est fort bien attestee pour i’epoque perse par la stele de Yehawme- 
lek; pour les temps qui suivent immediatement, les inusees ne possedent que 
quelques rares pieces difficiles a dater exactement. Mais une fois la tradition 
commencee, elle se continuera sans s’interrompre et c’est pousses par elle, 
en menie temps que par les considerations d'ordre politicjue exposees plus 
baut, que les Giblites, au in® sieclc, adornerent — croyons-nous — le front 
de leur Dame(^) du diadraie de Be're'nice^ fille d’Evergete I®®. 


3. — LE DIADEME DE L’lSIS ROMAINE 
ET CELUI DE L’ISIS-TYCHE. 

Si nous consultons maintenant, au livre XI des Metamorphoses, le passage 
ou Apulee decrit Isis, a lui apparue en songe, nous allons retronver groupes 
de meme et a quelques legers details pres, tons les ornements du diademe 
qui, nous I’avons vu, avail ete transmis par Berenice a la Dame de Byblos : 
f( Corona multiformis uainis Jhribiis suhlimen distrinxerat uerticem, citjus media qiti- 
dem super frontem plana rutunditas in modum speculi iiel immo argurnentum lunw 
candidwn lumen emicabat, dexlra laeuaqiie sukis insurgentium utperarum cohibita, 
spicis etiam Cerialibus desuper porrectis'^h. 

En verite', les comes et les plumes font ici defaut, on peut toutefois se de- 
mander si les secondes ne se trouveraient pas cacbees sous les mots candidtm 
lumen. Apulee, en decrivant une statue qu’il avail probablement vue, a Ires 
bien pu prendre la masse des plumes stylisees encadrees par les comes pour une 
expression materielle do la lumiere emise par le disque qu’elles surmontaienlW. 


De Bidder, CataL de la Colleclion de Clercq, 
Les Bronzes, t. Ill, p. xvni. 

Gf. DE Bidder, loc. cit., p. xix. 

Ge diademe semble avoir ete considereen 
Phenicie comme un symboie leliement special 
aladeesse (pi’elle le conserve, lors memo fpi’elle 
depouille tons ses atours pour nous apparaitre 


dans ie sim])le appareil d'Apbrotlite ainsi que 
la designent les auteurs de nos modernes cata- 
logues. 

Apulei 7}ieta7norphoseon , liv. XI, 3, lo, 
edition Teubner, 

Apulee n'etait jamais alle en Egypte; parti 
de Madaure pour s’y rendre, il fut arrete a CEa 
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Ainsi a quatre siecles cl’intervalle nous retrouvons le cliademe de Bermiice- 
Astarte sur la tele d une divinite qu’un syncretisme tardif appelait Isis, mais 
qui. en re'alite, n’avait presque plus rien de conimiin avec la deesse du meme 
nom adoree dans la vallee du Ml sous les Pharaons. 11 faut voir la plus qu’une 
pure coincidence due a Peffet du liasard; d’autant qu'enlre le in'’ siecle avant 
et le 11 '= apres I'ere cliretienne — et meme au dela — la coiirure des sta- 
tuettes d’lsis-Tyclie reunissant les memes elements fd nous prouve que le type 
cree sous Evergete s’etait conserve. Nous tenons ainsi les maillons initiaux et 
terminaux d’une chaine qui part du decret de Canope pour aboutir a la 
basse epoque romaine. Cette continuite remarquable nous autorise a nous 
demander si la coiffure do I’Isis greco-romaine ne serait pas, tout comme le 
calatbos de Sarapis, une creation ptolemaique on plutbt une adaptation. Je 
serais assez porte a le croire et a penser que : d’une part, le decret de 
Canope identifiant Berenice avec Flsis pbaraonique quand il dispose : "les 

prelres ont jiige convenahJe de persuader au rot et a la reine de consacrer 

la deesse avec Osiris dans le temple de Canope et d’autre part, les Giblites 
ayant adapte le diademe de Berenice a leur deesse nationale, le type plas- 
tique nouveau ainsi cree dut, sous Evergete, jouir en Egypte d’une popu- 
larite au moins aussi grande (pie celle qu'il avait eue en Syrie. Les Egyp- 
tiens y reconnaissaient Isis, alors que les populations du littoral plmnicien le 
tenaient pour reprodulsant les traits de leur Baalatfd. Aussi Ptolemtie 111 on 
les artistes travaillant a sa cour ont-ils, tout naturellement, dtii amentis a 
donner le diademe de Biirenice-Isis-Astartd a la compagne du dieii con^u 
par Soter : d’ou la faveur prodigieuse de celte coilTure, qui se rdpandit, avec 
le modius de Sarapis, sur tons les points du monde ancien en relations avec 
I’Egypte. 

Cette explication parait d’autant plus seduisante (pi’elle Concorde avec les 


par des vents contraires et relenii par les cliar- 
mes de Pudentilla. C’est au coiirs de ses voya- 
g^es, a Kencliree. (pfil avait ete inilie aux mys- 
teres. Cette constatation aiderait peut-etre a 
explirpier ierreur imputee ici a 1 auteur des 
Metamorphoses, 

De Ridder, Ioc, cil., n"’ 3io-3iG. Moins 


1 iira?us fju xApulee nientionne encore, (juoif]ue 
beauconp plus tard, comme enroidee aux epis. 
Dll reste les epis seuis sont particuliers a Bere- 
nice. 

Decret de Canope, lignes ho-h\ de la 
traduction de Boiiclie-Leclercq. 

Cf. DE Bidder, Ioc, cit,, p. i33. 



conclusions de MM. Bouche-Leclercq^'^ et S. Reinaclif-^ siir la date a laquelle 
I’image de la j)arMre de Sarapis aiirait ete exe'cutee. 

Qui salt meme si le recil du Pseiido-Plutarque, aii De hide et Osirtde, nous 
contant I’episode du coH're d’Osiris e'clioue a Byblos — episode dont on n’a 
retrouve jusqu’a present aucune trace sur les monuments egyptiens propre- 
ment dits, meme sur les plus modernesf^^ — qui sait si ce recit ne doit pas 
son origine an Lesoin de justifier comment Isis (jc crois qu’il faut entendre 
Isis-Berenice) etait allee a Gebal et en etait revenue La tradition popu- 
laire aurait, de la sorte, fixe par la le'gende le souvenir de I’origine plastique 
de risis hellenistique tout comme elle avait fait pour Sarapis. 

Ayant pour objet de traiter seulement ici un detail cosm^ique, je me suis 
efl’orce de laisser de cote tout ce qui touche aux conceptions religieuses, me 
reservant de revenir ailleurs sur la question delicate de savoir si ce ne fut pas 
precisement durant ce ^voyage de Gebah qu’Isis acquit, en Syrie, les caracteres 
qui en feront rrla deesse par excellence-', comme Sarapis etait rrle seul dieu". 

Pour etre complet, il faudrait encore passer en revue les monuments iconi- 
ques, et ils sont nombreux, ou sc rencontre le diademe objet de cetto note. 
Je ne dispose malheureusenient ni du temps ni des moyens sulfisants pour 
proceder a cet inventaire; d’aulant quo, dans bien des cas, pour identifier 
les epis caracteristiques du diademe de Berenice-Isis presque toujours mecon- 
niis, I’autopsie des originaux eux-memes serait nccessaire. Pour ne citer c|ue 
quelques exemples, les n'” /i5i et 634 du Catalogue des Bronzes de la Btblto- 
theque nationale^''^ et les statuettes decrites comme portant la coiffure isiaque 


Comples rendiis de V Acad, des Inscr. el Bel- 
les-Lettres, 1902. p. 42 1, rrL’image d'fsis pa^ 
retire tie Scrap is a ete exec n tee a A lex anti lie et 
adjointe (sous Ptolemeell Kvergete?) ati dieii.-' 

Culies, etc., t. II, p. 347 et 3 o 3 - 334 . 

Maspero, Hist, anc., t. I, p. 170, note 5. 
Le P. S. Ronzevalle — dans line communication 
parlicidiere — me fait observer cependant que 
le coHre d’Osiris apparait pent-etre sur un 
bas-relief sa'ite provenant tVAtliribis , puldie par 
M. Daressv, Annales du Set'v. des Antiq,, t, XVII, 
p. 186. 

Gf. Isidore Levy, dans Recue archeolo^ique , 


1904 ^ p. 392, note 2 ; ... rf(l^s le NoincI 
Lmpire, ia Dame de Ilyblos etait populaire en 
Lgypte et identifi»‘c avec nne deesse indigene; 
des le siecle, Tassimilation inverse inlluencait 
le culte de Byblos. Mats la Icgcnde du voyage qui 
presuppose I identification pent etre lien posiadeure 
d celle-d. 

On en troiivera de nombreuses represen- 
tations dans le Repertoire de M. S. Reinach, s.c. 
Fortune-Isis, p. 2 64-2 05. De Bidder, loc. cit., 
n"’ 37-4 o, 97 ;io 6 -iio, ii 4 ,ii 7 ( Aphrodite ) : 
n"* i38, 3 10-3 16 {Tyche). 

Babtdon et Rlancliet. 
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dans le Catalogue cle la Collection de Clercq^^^ sont signales comme accolant de 
petites plumes a droite et a gauche de I’edifice de la coiflure; or ces plumes 
sont pour nous des epist-^. Je proposerais aussi de reconnaitre des epis dans les 
appendices ornant la tete de certaines terres cuites provenanl du Fayoum 
et des statuettes romaines d’Isis puhliees par M. Guimot'''h 


^ * 

Resiimons, pour terminer, les resultats que nous croyons avoir atteints an 
cours de cette breve etude ; 

i" 1ms epis de ble auraient penetre — peut-etre avec une part d'influencc 
grecque — dans le rituel egyptien, mais auraient ete en quelque sorte consa- 
cres sous le troisieme Ptolemee, Evergete E'', a la faveur d’lin calembour gra- 
pbique formellement indique par le texte du decret de Ganope. 

2 ° Les Giblites, pour complaire a leur suzerain lagide, auraient orne le 
front de leur deesse nationale de la coilfurc-nom particuliere a Berenice, et 
c’est vers 24o-23o avant Jesus-Ghrist que le type de la statuette etudiee par 
M. de Vogiie aurait ete' constitue. 

r 

3" Ce type serait devenu en Egypte celui d’unc nouvelle Isis plastique. 

li° Sa coiffure aurait probablement servi de modMe a celle de la statue de 
risis qui avait ete adjointe a cette epoque a Sarapis, et cela d’autant plus faci- 
lement que les epis du diademe faisaient pendant a ceux du modius, 

5° Par suite de la diffusion du culte isiaque et, grace a ce culte, le dia- 
deme de Berenice-Astarte-Isis se serait repandu dans tout le monde ancien 


Gilees ci-^dessus, p. *33, note 5 . 

Les plumes ainsi disposees n existent sup 
aucun monument , ni en Egypte, ni en Syrie. 
ni meme — croyons-nous — en Grece. II faii- 
drait admettre qu elles ont poiisse ici par gene- 
ration spontanee. 

Carl M. Kaifmann, Agijpt, Terrahollen dev 
griech-rdm.... Epoche vorzugsweise aiis der Oase 
eUFaijum, fig. *31-2*2 et peut-etre fig. 17, 1 


ct 2 , et aussi, du meme, Grwco-eeg, Koroplas- 
tik..,, pi. i 5 , n"* 78 et 79. On remarqiiera 
comLien les epis se sont atrophies. Le coro- 
plathe, ou ne comprenait pins la valeur du sym- 
bole qu ii reproduisait on ne pouvait plus, com- 
me avecle bronze, lui donner la grandeur vou- 
lue a cause de la fragiiite de la matih'e employee. 

Comp les rendus de VAcad, des Inscr. et 
Belles-Lettres, 1896, pi. XI et Xll. 



ainsi qu’en temoigneraient le texte d’Apidee et les tres nombreuses represen- 
tations iconiques dites d’Isis-Tyche (‘I 

Les conclusions qui precMent semblent enfin autoriser une derni^re bypo- 
tbese : on pent supposer, toujours en se basant sur la description d’Apulee, 
qne les statuettes d’Isis-Tyche ne sont que des repliques de la statue de I’lsis 
adorec dans le Serapeum d’Alexandrie. 

Si le fait etait reconnu exact, il contribuerait a expliquer, toiite influence 
religieuse mise de cote, I’extraordinaire fortune du culte isiaque : si, en effet, 
I’image de I’lsis d’Alexandrie etait bien pourvue des attributs de Tyche, la 
multiplicite meme de ces attributs lui permettait d’autant plus facilement de 
se superposer — iconographiquement parlant — en tons lieux aux deesses 
locales et finalement de les absorber (-1 

iN. A. -Giron. 

Le Gaire, 5 5 mars 1928. 


f Lafaye , Les Dwinites (T Alexandrie , p. o 5 6 . 
frll n’y a guere que ceux (les attributs) de la 
Tyche — Fortune , le gouvernail et la rame qui 
puissent surement iui (alsis) etre rapportes’’, et 
p. 267 : ffll y a des busies qui reproduisent 
exactcment le type leplus ordinaire, celui que 
deceit Apuleeii. 

En ce qui concerne le 'uryj^iXtov que tient la 
Tyche, je suis tout a fait d'accord avec AI. de 
Bidder [Catal. de la Collection de Clercq, III : Les 


Bronzes, p. 222, note i) pour y voir un em- 
bleme venu des pays grecs , niais pour moi i’at- 
tribulion a cette Tyche du gouvernail issu de 
Grece et de la coilfure egyptienne etudiee ici 
n'a pu se faire qu’a la cour des Ptolemees. 

Toujours uniquement au point de vue 
plastique, s’entend, bien que Fassimilation se 
produise en general parallMement dans les con- 
ceptions religieuses et sur les images qui les 
traduisent aux yeux des fidMes. 


Bulletin, t. XXIIL 


li 




NOTES SUR LTSTHME DE SUEZ '' 

(suite) 


PAR 

M. JEAN CLEDAT. 


XIX. — LES VOIES DE COMMUNICATION ( suite). 

3 . — ROUTE D’ARABIE. 

La route d’ Arable esfe aussi ancienne qiie tIcs Ghemins d’Horus”. Dans 
un chapitre precedent j’ai essaye de montrer ce qu’avaient ete ies relations 
de commerce de I’Egypte et de I’Arabie, par la mer Bouge. Nous avons 
constate que ces rapports etaient tr^s anciens et remontaient pour le moins 
aux premieres dynasties de I’Ancien Empire egyptien. II est probable que les 
rapports par terre sont, sinon anterieurs, au moins aussi vieux que ceux par 
mer. Malheureusement, pour resoudre cette question nous ne pouvons nous 
aider d’aucun document contemporain. Les plus anciens ne depassent pas I’e- 
poque grecque. Et comme tout semble eternel et immuable sur la terre d’E- 
gypte, j’estime que la route d’Egypte en Arabic a ete de tout temps ce qu’elle 
est aujourd’hui. Un coup d’oeil jete sur la carte montrera qu’il ne pouvait en 
etre autrement. En effet, depuis Heliopolis jusqu’a Yatbrib, dans le Axemen, 
la route traversait des pays absolument incultes, inbabite's, ou les caravanes 
n’avaient a leur disposition que de rares puits, souvent tres eloignes les uns 
des autres; c’etaient autant d’etapes pour les voyageurs. Ces points d’eau et 
de haltes sont les memes que ceux utilises de nos jours. Du reste il n’y en 
a pas d’autres. C’est la route siiivie a plusieurs reprises par Moise, pour se 
rendre cbcz son bcau-pere Jethro, au pays do Madian, situe au nord-ouest 

Voiu les paragraplies I-XIX de cette serle aux tomes XVI (p. 201), XVII (p. 100), XYill 
(p. 167), XXI (p. 55 et 1 '10) et XXII (p. i 35 ) dn present BuUelin, 
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et sur ia c6te de la peninsule arabiqiie. La route niodenie dite des PMerins, 
Darb el-Hagg, repre'sente I’ancienne route. 

De Memphis, point de depart de toutes les grandes arteres de Tempire 
egyptien, jusqu'a Heliopolis, la route d’Arabie se confondait avec celle de 
Palestine. A Heliopolis les deux routes se separaient ; I’une, celle de Palestine, 
continuait sa marche vers le nord, en suivant le bord des terres cultivees; 
I'autre, celle d’Arabie, tournait a droite, en se dirigeant directeinent vers 
Suez; elle traversait un vaste plateau rocailleux, appele abusivement djebel 
Till crmontagne de fEgarement-’ ; ce nom appartient seulement a la region 
desertique a Test de I'isthme de Suez; en effel c’est dans ce lieu, apres le pas- 
sage de la mer Rouge, que les Hebreux errerent pendant quarante ans, avant 
d’atteindre frla Terre promise-. 

La traversee de ce plateau est penible; a chameau, elle dure trois jour- 
nees environ, avec deux points d’eau seulement : El-Bittar, a peu pres a mi- 
chemin du Gaire a Suez, et Adjeroud, avec une ancienne forteresse, un cara- 
vanseTail et un abreuvoir pour les animaux Cette station est a ao kilometres 
de Suez. G’est a ce point que la route, apres avoir traverse une large vallee, 
entre les chaines du Djeneffeh et de I’Attaqa, debouche dans la plaine de 
Suez. G’est une tres agreable surprise que la \ue de la ville dans le lointain 
et celle des cultures verdoyantes qui I'entourent. Mais le plaisir du voyageur 
dure peu : a peine sortie de Suez, ou pllitot de la de'pression de I’isthme, la 
route, passant a 5 ou 6 kilometres an nord de la ville, c’est-ii-dire au-dcssus 
des dernieres lagunes du golfe, penetre dans une region aussi desolee et aussi 
aride que la precedente. 

Je n’ai rien a ajouter de nouveau au sujet de Suez, ancienne Clysma ; je me 
suis elendu sufiisamment ailleurs sur cette localite, son importance et sa 
fonction Jusqu’a Allah, ancienne Ailath, sur le golfe Aqabab, golfe .£7a- 


Ce Irajet est le plus souvent adopte par 
les caravanes : quelquefois on prenait une route 
plus meridionale, au sud du djebel Moqatiam, 
quelquefois aussi les voyageurs passaient plus au 
nord. Ce dernier est le chemin de rancieiine 
ligne de chemin de fer du Gaire a Suez. Sur ce 
parcoiirs on trouve deux anciens postes romains, 
a droite et a gauche du ouudi Djiaffra. L’uu 


d’eux a ete decrit par W. G. Kemp, dans Letter 
to the Director-General of Antiquities on Ruins 
found at n'’ 3 Station on the Suez Road {Annales 
du Seiv. des Antiq., t. Vll, p. i3-i5). A hir el- 
Bittar la route bifurquait en direction de Belbei's. 

Notes sur risthnie de Suez, dans Bull, de 
r Inst, franc, du Caire, t. XYIII, chap.xv, Afibou- 
heq ~ Zarou, p. i85 ; t. XXI, chap, xviii, p. 1 78 . 





nitique des Grecs, oppose a celui de Suez, la route est uniformement plate et 
unie jusqu’a En-Nakhl; puis, jusqu’a Allah, elle devient rocheuse et monta- 
gneuse, ce qui lui a valu le nom de El-Aqahah cfla monteei’. La premiere 
partie du voyage s’effectue g4neralement en quatre jours a la hamlah, c’est-a- 
dire a la marche du chameau de charge, soit 4 kilometres a I’heure. De loin 
en loin, mais a des distances inegales, la route est jalonnee d’enormes piliers 
construits en blocs calcaires maconne's, de 2 a 3 metres de hauteur; ces bor- 
nes ont la forme d’enormes obus. J en ai vu trois; elles ne portent ni signes, 
ni inscriptions. Elles ont e'te dressees par les Arabes et servent de marques 
indicatrices aux voyageurs. 

Le plus vieux document mentionnant cette voie est la Caiie de Peutinger. 
Tons les autres Itinemires appartiennent aux Arabes. 

La carte romaine indique les stations suivantes ; 


Babylonia. 

Arsinoe. 

Clisma. 

OCIA XL = AS kilom. 880 I 

Pliara LXXX = 97 760 / 1 70 kilom. 1 92. 

Haila XVI = 23 662 ) 


Arsinoe, comme je le demontre plus loin, etait un port situe sur les Lords 
du lac Timsab. Done a I’epoque ou a ete faite la Carte, la route pratiquee 
par les caravanes n’etait pas celle du desert, mais blen celle du ouddi Touini- 
lAt. G'est la voie de Memphis a Clisma de Vltineraire d’ Antonin, avec bifurcation 
sur Allah. La route ne passait pas exactement a Arsinoe; mais il est possible 
que les marchands allaient jusqu’a ce port, pour leurs affaires commerciales. 

Apres Clisma, la Carte de Peutinger donne un nom inutile, dont il ne reste 
que la fin. G’est certainement [Mejoeiiv, lactuel El-Medileh, que les Arabes 
prononcent El-Mecileh ou El-Mezileh. On y voit un puit^ antique, et les mi- 
nes d’une petite locallte, sur laquelle nous ne savons rien. Des fouilles nous 
apprendraient probableinent que ces vestiges marquent I’emplacemenl d’lin 
petit fort romain, comme il s’en voit beaucoup dans I’istbme. 

Phara est represente aujourd hui par la forteresse d En-Nahhl, siluee dans le 
ouddi el-Arich. G’est le pNs Pharan de la Bible. Gette localite a donne son nom 
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a la region avoisinante, que ie texte biblique appelle -de'sert cle Pharan". 
En-Nakhl semble aussi correspondre an Phoinikon des Grecs dont le nom 
trville des Palraiersn est la traduction du mot arabe. La Bible, au Litre des 
Juges, chap, i, i6, et chap, in, i3, mentionne une rville des Palmiersn. 
D’apres la description, il faut y reconnaitre sans aucim doute notre localite. 
Le fortin d’En-Nakbl est une grande construction batie sur les mines d’une 
ancienne forteresse. Les habitants, les Tijaahs, sont groupes dans des masu- 
res de terre, autour de la citadelle; dans celle-ci sont loges le gouverneur de 
la province et le commandant. On y voit egalement une petite mosquee el 
deux sources. La position d’En-Nakhl au croisement de plusieurs routes lui 
a donne, au temps des Remains, une certaine grandeur, attestee par les mi- 
nes groupees autour de la forteresse. 

Jusqu’a En-Naklil, depuis le golfe de Suez, la route est reste'e a peu pres 
plate et unie. Le passage frequent des caravanes, et depuis la plus haute 
antiquite, I’a marquee fortement; les tempetes de sable, qui etl’acenl genera- 
lement les chemins des caravanes, se font a peine sentir sur cette voie. Le sol 
est dur, sablonneux ou pierreux pai- endroits, mais sans asperites, comme si 
un compresseur avail passe par la. L’espace ainsi travaille par le pas des 
lioranies ou des animaux est de lo a i5 metres de large; par places il est 
beaucoup plus large. 

Apres le passage du ouudi el-Aricb, large a cet endroit de i .5oo metres, la 
route jusqu’a Haila, Allah, des Arabes, traverse une region montagneuse, 
difficile d’acces, aride et d^nudee comme loutes les montagnes de la peninsulc 
du Sinai. Nous sommes en plein centre meridional du pays des Edomites. 

Ailah est situe au fond du golfe Aqabah, a I’embouchure d’une profonde 
depression, a double versant, que Ton appelle El-Ghdr, ancien Corys d’Hero- 
dote (liv. Ill, 9 )^'"k La ligne de partage est a egale distance de la iner Moiic 
et du golfe Aqabah, ancien jElanitique. Cette derniere section porte le nom 
special de ouddi el- Aqabah. 


Pkocope, De Beilis, I, 19; cf. Lagrange, 
dans Bevue Biblique, 1896, p. 638 . 

Le nom grec Corys est la transcription dii 
mot arabe el-ghor, derive du radical 
ghdr, qni signifio terra depressa. Le Corys a 


son embouchure dans la mer Erytbree, nous dit 
Ilerodote. Le mot est employe generalement 
pour designer le rrouadi Arabah’’, mais il s’ap- 
plique aussi a la vallee du Jourdain ( Vigoiroux , 
Dtclionnaire de la Bible, an mot Arahah). 
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Aibh''^^ etait autrefois im port important et une place forte. C’etait aussi 
line station tres frequentee paries caravanes venues du sud de I’Arabie, d’E- 
gypte, de Syrie et de Palestine. Sa position particuliere lui a valu, a I’epoque 
romaine et arabe, une certaine influence sur le commerce oriental, et a plu- 
sieurs reprises d’etre assiegee et devastee. Elle fut, pendant quelque temps, 
en possession des Crois^s. 

Depuis Allah jusqu’au Yemen la route suit constamment le littoral occi- 
dental de la mer Rouge. Mais nous n’avons pas a nous occuper de cette der- 
niere partie de la route. 

Si la Carte de Peiitinger est le seul document que nous possedions de cette 
voie pour I’e'poque greco-romaine. nous avons, par contre, une masse de ren- 
seignements transmis par les ecrivains arabes. Mais ceux-ci, generalement, 
se bornent a la seule mention des stations; rarement ils renferment quelques 
breves observations sur les lieux on le pays. II est vrai que ce dernier, a cause 
de son effrayante secheresse et nudite, son invariable monotonie, ne retient 
ni les regards, ni I’attention du voyageur. C’est, comme I’appellent les Arabes, 
le midbdr Etlmn -le desert absolu, complete, dans toute la force du terme. 

Avant de passer a I’examen des listes arabes, nous croyons necessaire de 
faire remarquer que, sauf dans I’itineraire du geographe Yaqout, la ville de 
Suez oil Qolzoum n’est jamais citee. G’est que, a I'epoque arabe, Qolzoum 
n’etait qu’une simple bourgade, completement decline, ne meritant pas I’arret 
des caravanes et les quelques kilometres supple'mentaires qu’on avait a faire 
pour atteindre cette ville. Mais le principal obstacle a cet arret a Suez etait 
le manque absolu d’eau, comme nous I’apprennent les historiens arabes et les 
voyageurs modernes. Depuis cette epoque I’eaii douce est amenee du Nil a 
Suez par im canal traversant le ouddi Toumilat, en reprenant les fonctions 
du canal de Trajan et d’Amrou. 

All sujet d'Ailah, consulter I’ouvrage de des materiaux concei-naut celte localite. Dans nos 
M. R. Weili,, La Presquile du Sinai, 1908, etudes nous n’avons pas a nous en occuper di- 
p. 108-120, Oil se trouvent reunis la plupart reclement. 
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ITINERAIRES DES HISTORIENS ET GEOGRAPHES ARABES. 

i'’ Ibn Khordadbeh (Barbier de Meynard, Lure des Routes, dans Journal asta- 
ttque, 1 865 , p. 5 1 o) : 

Adjeroud, Demeh, Kersen, Hofair, Menzil, Aila. 

Barrier de Meynard, Ilinerati^es des routes el des provinces, p. : 

Foslat, El Djoubb ^le puits-?, Boaib, Ibn-Sadakali , Adjeroud, Demeh, Kersen, Hofair, 
(station iiiconnue), Eilah. 

3 '' Molkaddasi {^Zeilschrift der Deulsch, PaL Vereins, i 88 /i, p. : 

Adjerout, (Demeh?), El-Korsi, El-Hafar, El-Menzil, Aiia. 

Edrisi (trad. A. Jauberl, I, p. 889 ; Dozy et Goeje, Description de VAfri- 
(pie, p. 19 ^ 1 ); deux routes : 

r'® route : Missr, El Djoub, El-Bouaib, Menzil ebn-Sadkah, Adjroud, Rouitha, Kersa, 
Hafar, Ailah, 

3 " route : Missr, Ain Chams, Matarie, Birket el Djobb, Adjroud (pulls), le puits d’el 
A’djouz, Colzoum, Bain Moghaira (puits), le golfe de Faran, Merbad, lathran ou Batliran. 

Cette derniere voie, depuis Qolzoum, traversait la presqu’ile du Sinai, au 
Slid du djebel Till. 

5"^ Hadji Khalfa (J. V. Hammer, Pilgerslrasse von Cairo nach Mekka, dans 
Wien-Iahrb. der Litter., 18/10, p. 48 ) : 

Adjroud, Ain Moussa, Moussarif, (station sans nom), entree du Tih Bne-Israel, Ran- 
dhol-Djemal, Batn-Nakhl, Wadiol-Ghaina, Wadiol-Koreidh, Ebja-rolala, Melaha, Reeso- 
brekjib, Satbol, Aakaba. 

G"" \aqout (Blochet, Histoire (FAlep) : 


De Fostat au Djub-Omaira 6 miiles. 

Du D. Omaira a AdjroAd ho miiles. 

De Ad. a Kolzoum 35 miiles. 

De K. a Tetang de Thadjar 2 jours. 

De T. a Tetang de Kours 1 etape. 

De K. a Ras-^Akisa i etape. 

De A. a liah 1 4tape. 





ITliNERAIRES DES VOYAGEURS MODERAES. 


1 ° i658, Thla'enot, Voyages tant en Europe qu’en Asie et en Afrique, publie 
cn 1797, chap, iii, S II. 

Kalaat Adjroul, Navatir, Rastagara, Kalaal el Nalhal (En-Nakhl), Abiar Alaina. 

2 ® 1721 , Shaw, Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Barbary 
and the Levant, 2*= edit., p. ^77 ; 

Adjerout, Rasty Water, Teab Wahad (OuMi Tih), Callah Nabar (Kalaat eii-Nakbl), 
Ally, Callah Accaba. 

3 “ 1788, PococKE, Des 0 'iptio 7 i of the East, vol. I, p. 266 : 

Adjerout, Newbateer, AVabad Te (Ouadi Tib), Newhail, Allahaih, Soot, Achaba. 

h° 1816, Bubcehardt, Travels in Syria , p. 5 5-^5 6 : 

Adjerout, Wady Tyh, Castell Nakbel, Sath el Akaba, Gastell Akaba. 

5 ° 1822, BvppEhL, Reisen in Nubien, p. a hi : 

0. Hadj, 0. Kubab (ruines), Neghele (Nezileb), 0. Tamat, Ras es Sat, Akal)a. 

O'* i838, Robinson, Biblical Reseai'ches, vol. I, p. SBg : 

Adjrout, En Navatir, Djebel Hasan, Naklil, Wadi el Kureis, El Themed, Ras en Nakb, 
El Akaba. 

Actuellement le voyage de Suez a En-Nakhl s’effeclue a la hamlah, en qua- 
tre petites journees de marche, et six etapes, dont deux sont de simples 
arrets, pour le repos des hommes et des animaux : 

Rir Wbaoug El-Gebab tjLil (puils )5 El-Ethan (jlbt-H, Gebel Hassan, Ouadi 

Nezileh-el-Hagg ^ iiXjy El-Nakbl. 

L’exainen de ces listes montre que s’il y a disaccord sur le nom des lieux, 
il y a concordance sur le nombre des stations. Dans les listes modernes les 
noms de lieux sont mal transcrits, et quelquefois ils paraissent etrc la tra- 
duction du mot arahe. On constatera egalement quo la localile (VEn-Nalhl 

BiiUelin, t. XXIII. 0 
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nV'st pas citee dans Ics Itineraires arahes. Cela prouvc quo le nom est recent, 
qu’il s’est substitiie a iin autre qui semble avoir ete Hofair on Hafar, dont le 
sens "le piiitsn, on r-les piiitsn an pluriel, convient tres bien avec la station 
d’En-Nakbl. En-.\akbl est la ti'aduction arabe de Phoinikon, nom donne a ce 
lieu par les Grecs. G’est un retour an nom ancien de la localite, comme nous 
le constatons quelquefois en geographic. 

Si I’on acccptc la concordance de Hofair avec En-Nakhl, on aboutit a cettc 
conclusion : 

1 . Adjeroud. 

9. El-Adjouz = bir Gismel. 

3. Qolzoura = Suez. 

4. Demeh = Rouitha (d’Edrisi) = etang de Thadjar = Navalir, var. Newbater — bir 
I\ri)aoug. 

5. Kersen, var. Korsi, Kersa == etang de Kours = Rastagara, var. Rasty Water = Wady 
T\li, var. Waliad Te, Teab Wahad='- 0. Kubab = El-Gebab. 

6. Hotair, var. Hafar = Ras-'Akisa = Newhait = Kalaat en-Nachl = Et-INakbt. 

4. — ROUTE DE NABATHEiNE. 

L apparition du people mbalheen sur le marclie oriental produit un grand 
mouvement economic[ue dans le monde mediterrane'en. Petra elait la capitale 
et le centre de commerce du people Edomite ou idumeen; elle devint ensuite 
celle des Nahatheens. Cette ville s elevait au sud-est de la mer Morte, an milieu 
des roebers; d’ou son nom. Les tribus edomites, essentiellemcnt nomades, 
vivaient ordinairement du produit de leurs troupeaux. Eratosthene, nU siecle 
avant notre ere, designe Petra comme la principale station de commerce 
entre I'Egypte et Babylone. Les Nabal keens s’emparerent de ce territoire, quel- 
que temps apres la capti\ite de Babylone, vers le vf siecle. 11s etaient les 
principaux intermediaires du commerce dans le Levant, entre les difl’erents 
ports arabes de la mer Rouge, de la Syrie et meme de I’Egypte. Nous savons. 
en ell’et, qu’ils conduisaient les marchandises, par caravanes, dans les ports 
de Gaza, Rbinocorura, Peluse et de la a Alexandrie. Sur la mer Rouge, ils 
frequentaient les ports d’Adab et de Glysma. G’est probablement aux Naba- 
tbeens. ou aux Edomites, que Cambyse, roi des Perses, revant de la conquete 
de I’Egypte, s’adressa, pour faciliter le passage do son armee a travers les 



deserts d’Arabie. L’line des conditions dii traite', et I’essentiello, ctait la foiir- 
niture de lean (Herodote, liv. Ill, 9). Le resultat et la maniere adoptee 
nous sont inconnus. Mais le recit d'Herodote nous permet d’entre\oir la inar- 
che generale de Tarmee perse 

Gelle-ci se rendit, senable-t-il, direclement de Perse en Egypte. Apres avoir 
IVancbi le Chatt-el-Arab, en face de Suse, les troupes de Cambyso traver- 
serent la Moabitide de Test a I'ouest, s’engagerent dans le ])ays d'Edoiu, la 
terre des Troglodytes, en passant peut-etre a Petra, a tracers d’innoinbrables 
et profonds ravins, dont la plupart deboucbent dans le oiiddi el-Arabab et 
d’aulres dans le ouudi el-Aricb, que les Perses traverserent probableinent au 
nord du djebel Hellal. Apres avoir francbi line vaste vallee sauvage, ou jious- 
sent quelques touffes d'lierbe, ils pene'trerent dans le onddi Magbara, qu’ils 
remonterent jusqu’a sa source, a bir Maglu'ira. A ce point la route, par un 
etroit passage, escalade le djebel Magbara pour atteindre le plateau saldonneux 
du badiet et-Tih, que les anciens appelaient midbur Cliour. En sorlant de la 
montagne du Maghilra, Cambyse se dirigea directement vers I’emboucbure 
de la branclie Pelusiaquc, ou, pres de Ptduse, il rencontra les Egypliens. 
Dans la narration de I'historien grec on ne voit pas que les Perses aient 
eprouve de stu-ieuses dilTicultes devant les Egyptiens. Ee combat cut lieu, 
vraiseinblablement, entre Peluse et Zarou, peut-etre devant tell el-Her, ou 
s’elevait une forteresse appelee plus tard Magdoliim. A cc moment les deux 
celebres citadelles n'etaient pas en etat d’arreter une armee disciplinee, comme 
devait I’etre I'armee perse. En etl’et a cclte epoque (vi’’ siecle), Zarou ctait 
en pleine decadence, et Peluse a peine fondee ne pouvait soutenir un long 
siege; en outre, sous la faible autorite de Psamctiipic III, l Egyptc etait absolu- 
ment incapable de resister a une puissante armee; aussi le roi d’Egvptc fut-il 
vaincu sans coup fe'rir, d’abord a PMuse, ensuite a Mempbis ou il fut fait pri- 
sonnier. G’est cette route, fortifiee par les Pmmains, que suivaient les mar- 
cbands nabatbeens !-). On trouve encore de nombrcux restes de cette fortifi- 
cation sur le sommet des collines du djebel Hellal et du Magbara, pour ne 


Jean Gledat, Pour la coiiquele de VEgi/^jie, 
dans Bull, de I’lnst. franr. du Caire, t. XM, 
p. 189. 

Procope, De Bello Persico, 6i. q6i; Eu- 


TYciiiLS, Annales, liv. If, 161: Jean M\lalas, 
ChrontqueSy ^117; Zotenberg, Chronique de Jean 
de Jsikiou, j) . 1 3 '2 : < ! . L c m bro so , A n edo I ti di 
Archeologta Alcssandrina y p. 12. 
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citcr (jue le terriloire quo j’ai visitt^ Cette organisation reinonte a i’empereur 
Trajan, mais par la suite les empereurs Anastase et Justinien completerent 
1 oeuvre ole Trajan. 

Dos restes de cette voie ont ete signales par le P. Savignac a Test de Ain 
Qedeis. et bien avant lui par deux autres voyageurs, H. Palmer et le R. P. 
Holland i'!. 

La route suivie par Tarmee de Cambyse e'tait celle des caravanes. voie 
tres ancienne certainement, mais sur laquelle nous n’avons auciin renseigne- 
ment avant Tepoque romaiije. Dans son long trajet se detacbaient plusieurs 
voies secondaircs : i" a la sortie tlu ouddi el-Arabab on rencontrait, a droite. 
le cbemin conduisant en Palestine et a Rhinocorura (Str.vbon, liv. XVI, G); 
9° line autre route partait de Rhinocorura, longeait le omkli el-Arich, jusqiTau 
djebel Hellal, traversait ensuite la route de Petra a Pe'luse, passait a 6iV Main, 
an oitt'uli Djerafeb et rencontrait le darb el-Hagg, a bir Moufrag. Elle servait 
an transport des marcbandises, arrivant par mer, dii port d’Ailab a Rbinoco- 
rura; dans ce port elles etaient embarquees et dirigees sur les principales 
stations de la Mediterranee; 3° an deboucbe du djebel Maghara une branclie 
se detacbait de la voie principale et se dirigeait directement, en traversant 
une plaine au sol dur et uni, vers le otiikli Toumilat pour se rendre de la a 
Rabylone . puis a Alemphis; A" enfin j’ai signale quelques restes d’une route 
romaine coupant obliquement le petit bassin des lacs Amers. Du cute est elle 
paralt se diriger vers la grande voie nabatbeenne; du cote ouest ce troncon 
se dirige sur le djebel Djeneffeh, sur un point de la montagne qui est ici 
abrupte et ne presente aucun passage ; aussi ne puis-je m’expliquer son usage 
et son role dans Tantiquite. 

Recue Bibltqiic , 1 906 , p. SgG : II. Palmer, Qeileis, smlaV\gneRafali—El-Aqnbah,oh\lol- 
The Desert of the Exodux , 1 87 1 . Le P«. P. Holland land remarqua beavicoiip de vestiges d'ancien- 

(Brief report on hit recent journcij to Sinai, Proc. nes habitations d'nn temple et de cnllures. II 

of the Ropal Gcogr. Soc., 1878, (. VI, p. 45 . 3 ) faut ajouter a ces relations celle do E. B. H. 

dit qu'il d('‘cou\ ril a Ain Qedeis une ancienne Wade, A report on the delimitation of the Turco- 

voie. qiii le condiiisit a Ismadiab, vers Ponest, Egyptian Boundary between the vilayet of the 

l)ar une region niontagneuse (le djebel Magba- Hejaz and the Peninsula of Sinai, 1906, Survey 

ra)ine\plnivejus(pi'alors. ctle long de laquelle Depart7nent Paper No. h , p. 78 , qui donne sur 

on trouva de nombreuv puits et d'anciennes cette region des renseignements precieux, mai- 
nlines. II s’agit ici. probablement, des monta- beureusement trop succincts. Cette r%ion de- 

gnes et de la l egion d’EI-.Mougrali, pres d’Ain mande une exploration arcbeologiquc. 
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5. — ROUTES DE PELUSE, GERROX, OSTRAGINE A AILAH. 

I’line nat., VI, 33 , 3 et 6), dans un passage assez obscur, raconte : 

"Neaninoins, tout ce tiajet depuis la mer d’Egypte (a la mer Rouge) se fait 
par terre; il y a trois itineraires : Tun part do Peluse, et traverse les sables, ou 
Ton lie pent retrouver son chemin qu a I’aide de roseaux fixes en terre, parce 
que les vents effacent la trace des pas. IJn second commence a 9.000 pas 
ail dela dii mont Cassius et rejoint, an bout de 60.000 pas, la route de Peluse. 
Les Arabes Anteens liabitent sur ce trajet. Le troisieme part de Gcrrbum. 
qu’on appelle Agipsum (la ville du gypse), traverse le pays des memes Arabes, 
et plus court de 60.000 pas; niais il francliit d’apres montagnes et est pau- 
vre en eau. Toutes ces routes aboutissent a Arsino 4 , fondee dans le golfe de 
Charandra, sous le nom de sa soeur, par Ptoleniee Pliiladelphe, qui, le pre- 
mier, explora la Troglodytique, et qui appela Ptokunee un lleiive passant a 
Arsinoe. •• 

Dans ce recit on voit que Pline parle de routes reliant trois ports de la Medi- 
terranee avec le golfe Aqabah, qui portait le nom de Charandra, au debut 
de I’ere cliretienne. 11 y aurait eu, au fond du golfe de Charandra, une \ille 
appelee Arsinoe, opposec a une autre Arsinoe sitmie dans I’istlime de Suez. 
Cette coincidence en soi est etrange. Mais le texte montrc par la suite ipi il y 
a erreiir, et Texplication est donnee par Pline lui-meme. 11 nous dit en elVet 
qu’un lleuve passait a Arsinoe, et que ce lleuve portait le nom du roi Ptole- 
mee II Pliiladelphe; c’est ce que nous apprend egalement Diodore de Sicile 
(liv.I,.). Ce dernier passage du texte montre que Pline a iiitMe deux recits 
et qu’il faut eliminer de la geographic IMrst/ioe du golfe Aqabab. 

Les trois ports designes sur la mer d’Egypte, ou mer Alediterranee, etaient : 
Peluse, Gerron et Ostracine. Ce dernier port n’est pas cite, mais il n est pas 
douteux. En passant, je ferai observer que la distance de Casiiis a Ostracine 
est trop courte; Ylltneraire d’ Antonin donne XXVI niilles remains, chilTre plus 
exact. 

La description du premier itineraire, de Ptdiise a Charandra, pronve que la 
route travcrsait une region particulierement sablonneuse, au nioins dans Tune 
de ses parties. Cette region s’etendait depuis les Baralhra de Peduse jiisqu’a la 
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liauteiir de la chaine du Maghdra. Au dek elle passait dans une contree tan- 
tdt sablonneuse, tantot pierreuse, et aboutissait, par la montagne, a la grande 
route des Pelerins, probablemenl ^ En-Nakhl, noeud de routes, avant d’attein- 
dre le golfe Arjabab. La section sablonneuse, ainsi que nous I’apprend Pline, 
etait marquee par des roseaux fixe's en terre. Ce precede n’est pas perdu, et 
les Arabes emploient toujours ces memes signaux pour reconnaitre leur che- 
uiiu dans ces vastes etendues de sable aride, que certains auteurs appellent 
'-mouvant'’, probablement parce qu’il est trimniuabler. 11 est vrai que par 
suite d’accidents bien conniis, il pent se produire de nouveaux bancs, par 
exemple a la suite de la creation d'lme palineraie, d’line plantation, ou d’une 
construction. Arrete dans sa course, le sable peu a pen s’accumule autour de 
I’obstacle, et le banc prend plus ou moins d’importance suivant les dimen- 
sions et le volume de I’obstacle. C’est ainsi que I on voit souvent des palmiers 
submerges entierement par le sable. Une fois I’ceuvre d'enlisement terminee, 
ce que I’etude des mines antiques montre surabondamment, la dune cesse 
de s’accroitre. Done ce sont ces jeux fre'quents et tres naturels qui ont fait 
suppose!’ (jue les sables de I'isthme etaient mouvants. L’etude du Djifar, con- 
tree la plus envahie actuellement par le sable, autrefois tres liabite'e, tres 
cultivee et tres boisee, nous donne un excellent exemple de ce que je viens 
de dire, surtout si Ton compare cette region au plateau de Tib, qui a ete 
toujours inhabit-e et est demeure inculte. La au contraire, sauf dans la region 
sud-est de I’isthme de Suez et sur quelques points de la montagne, e’est 
un sol absolument plat, denude, sec, uni, n’olfrant aucun obstacle au passage 
du sable; cette region est en consequence privee de dunes ou a peu pres. Un 
autre exemple de ce phenomene, plus facile a verifier, se voit a Ismailiab. 
Dans un vaste terrain, autrefois marecageux, nomme Abou Raham, surnomme 
plaisamment r-Bois de Boulogne r, la Compagnie du Canal a transforme ce sol 
insalubre en une superbe promenade couverte d’arbres. Avant la fondation 
d Ismailiab ce lieu etait comme tons les endroits marecageux cju’on voit dans 
I’istlime, et meme dans les parties non plantees d’Abou Babam. Avant les plan- 
tations, e’etait line suite ininterrompue de petites boursoullures sablonneuses, 
a fonds bumides et spongieux, aux cretes couvertes de plantes maigres ou 
de petits arbrisseaux secs. Depuis sa transformation en foret, cette region est 
envahie par le sable; les premieres lignes des arbres, du cote ouest, sont 



entierement penetrees, et ce n’est que par de penibles eflbrts que les allees 
sont protegees. Mais qiioi qu’on fasse, iin simple rebicliement fera que le 
sable aura raison de tons les efforts bumains. G’est le meme phenomene qui 
s’est produit dans la province du Djifar. En outre, on reinarquera que I’accu- 
mulation du sable a toujours lieu dans la direction des vents dominants. Dans 
I’istlime de Suez, c’est le vent nord-ouest qui est le plus frequent et aussi le 
plus violent. G’est toujours de ce cote que viennent les fortes tempetes et les 
cyclones effroyables, dont les auteurs de I’anticyuite se sont plu a nous racon- 
ter les ravages. Done il est constant que les accumulations de sable dans les 
sites antiques et autour des plantations d’arbres se sont exeredes du cote' nord- 
ouest. Elies cessent immMiatement apres I’enlisement des plantes ou des con- 
structions. A Qasr Gheit, pres de Qatieb, endroit tres sablonneux, les amon- 
cellements de sable se sont porte's sur deux grandes constructions encore 
debout, mais absolument noye'es; ailleurs, le sol est reste a pen pres le meme 
depuis I’anliquite. Pour terminer cette question, jc dirai que les sites anti- 
ques, entoure's par les lacs ou les marais, protege's par I’eau, sont indemnes 
de sable. On pent observer ce phenomene a Pel use ainsi que sur toutes les 
collines de mines situees dans les marais, dans le lac Menzaleb et dans le lac 
de Baudouin; a Ostracine, la ville maritime est de'pourvue de sable, tandis 
que la cite interieure, situe'e en arriere du marais, en est totalement inondee 
et toujours dans le sens que j’ai indique'. 

Les deux autres routes signalees par Pline passaient dans la meme region, 
mais un peu moins sablonneuse dans le nord et un peu plus roclieuse et 
montagneuse dans le sud. Gela tient a la pbysionomie du pays. En re'siime, 
les trois chemins n’avaient dans I’econoinie du terriloire syro-egvptien qu’une 
importance secondairc. Le commerce entre Peluse, Gerron, Ostracine avec 
Glysma etait certainement plus important; les routes etaient plus faciles et 
moins accidente'es. Du reste, le long de ces routes on ne rencontrait que quel- 
ques puits, eloignes les uns des autres et point de lieux habites, sauf En-A'aklil. 
on le voyageur pouvait s’abriter et se reposer. 

Peluse, a cause de sa position, etait le point de de'part de deux autres rou- 
tes tres importantes, qui nous sont connues par VItin4raire il’Anlonin (edit. 
Parthoy. p. 75) et que nous allons otudier. 
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6. — ROUTE DE PELUSE A MEMPHIS 
PAR DAPHNE, TACASARTA, THOU, SCENAS VETERANORUM ET HELIOU. 

Toiites CCS stations se trouvent a Torient de la branclie Pelusiaque, moins 
Memphis. G’est la route suivie par les conquerants depiiis la conquete grecque. 
Elle remonte surement a la fondation de Peluse, et cesse d’etre pratiqiiee apres 
la destruction de cette place par les soldats d'Amaury Pu roi de Jerusalem, 
en 1 167. Ge fut peut-etre la derniere armee qui suivit cette voie. G’est a tort, 
je crois, que M. Schlumberger fait passer I’armee d’Amaury par tell el-Her 
et Qantaraht’^. Ge n’etait pas le chemin regulier pour se rendre au Gaire; les 
voyageurs, comme les caravanes, suivaient generalement la route que j’etudic 
en ce moment. G’est egalement cette voie suivie par Alexandre et plus tard 
par 'Omar, lorsqu’ils envahirent I’Egypte. Du reste, une marche par Qantarah 
obligeait a im long detour, parfaitement inutile a ce moment, puisquc Magdo- 
lum [tell el-Her) etait. semble-t-il, rase', et 5(7e (Qantarah) etait remplacee par 
un petit hameau sans importance , a tel point que les Itinemires ne la citent pas. 

La premiere station, Daphiue, s’est conservee, jusqu’a ce jour, sous le nom 
de tell el-Defenneh. Gette localite n’est pas marque'e dans la Carle de Peiitin- 
ger. A sa place, les itine'raires arabes indiquent un lieu nomme Djardjir ou 
Garir qui na laisse aucune trace, niais parait avoir ete situe un pen au sud de 
Defenneh. Gette region, tres marecageuse. est prescjue partout impraticable. 
Aujourd'hui elle est inhabite'e, et il faut aller pres de Salabieh pour trouver 
quelques buttes de Be'douins. 

Le nom hMu’eu de Daphn;e est transcrit Dn:rnn Thahpanelies , que les Sep- 


Journal des BehaU, 3 o raai 1916 : Les 
Croises au desert du Sinai. Get article a ete re- 
procluit dans Recits de B^zance el des CroisadeSj 
Paris* 1917, p. ia 4 -i 3 i. Cette publication est 
le res ul tat d'une leltre de M. Charles Beaug^e 
(La route d'El-Kantara d El-Arick et Rafaa) au 
Journal des Behais, 2 1 mai 1 9 1 6. En realite , ce 
dernier article, ou la bonne foi du Journal des 
Bebats et de M. Schluniber{jor a tde surprise, 
n'est (|u*un vulg-aire demartjuage de M. Beaii- 


g-e, inspecteur des Chemins de fer egyptiens* 
lequel est coutumier de sendilables faits. Ge 
travail a ete public dans le Bullcthi de la So- 
ciele Iihedtviale de Geographie, 6“ serie, p. io3, 
par M. Paoletti, ingenieur des Telegrapliesegyp- 
tiens charge* par le Gouvernement de poser la 
ligne telegraphiqiie entre Qantarah et Rafah. 
C’est a la suite de sa mission que M. Paoletti 
a li\re ses observations sur la region traversee 
par cette ligne. 



tante ont rendu par Td^vai et TaSvrj; He'rodote (Hv. II, 3o) donne la le^on 
Le nom egyptien reste encore a decouvrir. Griffith a cru ie recon- 
uaitre, sans certitude, dans I’expression : Tahapabennu trla inaison du Phenixfl. 

Cette conjecture, comme du reste le remarque son inventeur, n’est rien 
moins que certaine; mais il est fort possible que Defenneh soil la villc du 
Bennou (le phenix ou vanneau?) et son territoire celui de i-la terre du 
Beimoun souvent citee dans ies textes egyptiens. En soinme, sur cclte ques- 
tion nous ne pouvons emettre que des probabilites. Peut-etre faut-il voir 
dans le mot grec Daphne et Parabe Defenneh, une forme simple derivee de 
I’egyptien TBENNOY ou tabennoy, comme semble I’indiquer la transcription 
grecque. 

r 

Les territoires exactement connus du XIV® nome de Basse-Egyjde, ou Khent- 
dbet, dont faisait partie Dapbn® , sont d’apres un texte d’Edfou : 

1 ° IiLI ^ Chd-Hor ou Sekhet-Hor rr le Champ d’llorus ^ , nom qui 

alterne avec " Che-Hor (xla terre de I’Etang d’Horus^, d’ou le nom de 
Che-Hor on Cha-Hor donne parfois a la ville de Zarou, est 

le territoire situe autour du lac Ballah. C’est I’ancien Chihor de la Bible, ainsi 
que je I’ai montre au chapitre xni de ces Notes, contrairement a I’opinion de 
M. Gardiner, qui voit dans Chihor la partie inferieure de la brancbe Pelusia- 
queb). Et naturellement, comme consequence, rle Champ d’Honisr ou ^la 
terre de I’Etang d’Horusr devient le territoire de Peluse. Mais j’ai dit aussi 
que le Chihor, qui produisait le sel et laissait pousser les Jones sur ses rives, 
ne pouvait pas etre, a cause de cela, la branche du Nil, qui ne produisait ni 
Tune ni I’autre de ces matieres, tandis que le lac Ballah, aujourd’hui desse- 
che, etait une etendue d’eau salee de meme nature que le lac Timsah et les 
lacs Amers. Actuellement encore, bien que le lac ne soit plus qu’un vaste 

Dans Petrie, Tunis, vol. II, chap. xiv. 

Qantarah, p. 108. 

[Geographisclie Inschriften , vol. 

II) peiise que Khens serait le nom hierogly- 
phique <le Dapknee. 

Diyimm'S yGeographische Inschriften ,\o\. II , 

pi. 6-2 JJJ 

Bulletin, t. XXllI. 


(stf) trie nome de Khent-dbet, (chef- 

lieu) Zarou, les territoires de Che-IIor, de Ben- 
noii et celui marecageux de Sekhet-Zdiji), la 
ville de Mesen (nom religieux de la capitaie du 
XIY® nome)". 

A. H. Gardiner, The Delta Restdetice of 
the Rainessides , dans Journal of Egyptian Archeeo- 
logy, Yol. V, 1922 , p. 25 1-252. 
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marais, il y a toujours sur le sol des efflorescences salines, ce que Ton cliei’' 
cherait en vain sur Tune quelconque des branches du Nil. 

2 ° Sekhet-Zan rrle Champ de Zan’-, correspond exaclement a 

riie'hreii n"t‘3 et an grec ivT^sSioj Tdvetos. Ce sont les fameux champs de 
Tanis chante's dans le psaume lxxviii, aux versets 12 et 43. Ce district etait 
gouverne par un personnage du rang de kd, ainsi que nous I’apprend la statue 
du chef de troupes, Merah, qui vivait peut-etre sous les premiers Plole'me'es : 
r? '^gouverneur du district de Sekhet-Zdn (Tanis) nW. 

3“ Le territoire du Bennou egalement mentionne comme faisant par- 
tie du X1V*= nome, avait pour chef-lieu la ville du 

Selon Brugsch, cette ville serait un des noms de Tanis (-); Griffith, comme 
je I’ai dit plus haut, pense au contraire que c’est Daphnae. L’identification de 
Brugsch est absolument impossible. La preuve est donnee par le texte d’Edfou, 
cite ci-dessus, ou le territoire du Bennou est mentionne a cote de celui du 
r Champ de Zan^. Un autre texte appuie I’opinion de Griffith; c’est la grande 
inscription geographique d’Edfou : 

'^il (le Nil) inonde le territoire du Bennou, a la saison de I’ann^e; il 
repand I’eau fraiche sur la terre marecageuse de Tanis^^^v; c’est-a-dire que le 
Nil, par son inondation, arrosait a la fois les terres du Bennou et les terres de 
Zdn qu’il traversait. Tanis ou Zdn est situee en face de Daphnw, et ces deux 
villes ne sont separees que par la branche Pelusiaque; il est done certain que 
dans notre inscription le cours d’eau ne peut designer que le bras du Nil; le 
Bennou serait en consequence le territoire de Daphnw. Gela concorderait par- 
faitement avec un autre texte d’Edfou et aussi avec les renseignements fournis 
par les fouilles. Le texte nous apprend que la ville de Bennou etait fortifiee 
ou tout au moins avait une forteresse ou chateau fort nomme 
Bennou^'^'>; et M. Flinders Petrie a justement retrouve les restes de cette for- 


G. Daressy, Statues de basse ^oque du 
Musee de Gizeh, dans Recueil de travaux, t, XV, 
p. i 5 o. Statue d’Amenpiom, intendant des irri- 
gations des nomes nord-est. 

Brugsch, dans Zeiisch\fur dgifpi, Sprache, 


1872, p. 19. 

Dlmichen, Geographische Inschrlfien , vol.l, 
pi. Xl\ . 

Rocuemonteix-Chassinat , Le Temple d'Ed- 
fou, t. I, p. 807. 
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teresse : elle remonterait a la XXVP dynastie^'l D’autre part, nous savons que 
Psametique P'' avail place a Daphnae et a Peluse un corps de troupes grec pour 
arreter les incursions des Bedouins et des Syriens (Herodote, liv. 11, 3o); 
et d’apres les poteries trouvees dans les fouilles, il semble que les soldats 
stationne's dans ce camp elaient en grande partie plioceens 

La station suivante est nommee Tacasarta dans Xllineraire romain, qu’il 
faut identifier avec Phacusa. Cette localite a fait dans ces Notes Tobjet d’une 
etude particiiliere, a laquelle je renvoie le lecteurf^b 

Apres Tacasarta on gagnait Thou. Cette troisieme localite nous transporte 
a I’entrec dii oiiudi Toumilat. Nous verrons, dans Xltmeraire de Memphis d 
Clysma, que Thou est a chercher dans la partie centrale de la vallee, et je ne 
vois aucun site convenant mieux qu’Abbassali. Les stations mentionnees apres 
Thou sont les memes que celles marquees dans la route de Memphis d Clys- 
ma, que nous allons etudier. 

7. — ROUTE DE MEMPHIS A CLYSMA. 

Cette voie empruntait le ouddi Toumilat. Elle suivait d’abord la route de 
Syrie, ou ctChemins d’Horusn, jusqu’a cette vallee. Mais contrairement aux 
documents egyptiens, le routier romain donne les principales stations de cette 
voie antique. 

Au lieu de Memphis Yllineraire marque Scenas Mandras. C’etait le nom du 
camp de Memphis ou etaient concentrees les troupes, gardiennes de la cite. 
Ce camp, situe aux portes de Memphis, e'tait la vieille enceinte fortifiee appe- 
lee par les Egyptiens rMur Blanc n, |[| Anbou-ouz. 

De la, apres avoir passe le Nil, on alteignait, en suivant la rive du lleuve, 
Babylonia, aujourd’hui Masr el-Atiqa ou Vieux-Caire. Cette localite est omise 
dans la liste des stations de la route de Pe'luse a Memphis. Babylone etait a ce 
moment une importanle forteresse, xcta-'lpov, construite par I’empereur Tra- 
jan, d’apres une tradition rapportee par Jean de Nikioub). De cette forteresse 

C' Flinders Petrie, Nebesheh and De/enneh , 
dans Tunis, vol, II. 

Mallet, Les premiers etablissemenls des 
Grecs en Egyple, p. 6o; Gardiner, dans Journal 
of HelL Studies, 1889 , p. i23-t34. 


Jean Gledat, Notes sur Visihme de Suez , 
chap. XIV, Tacasarta, dans Bull, de L Inst, franc, 
du Caire, t. XVIII, p. 173 . 

ZoTENBERG, Chronique de Jean de Nikiou, 
p. 4i3. 
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il reste encore le mur de I’enceinte avec les deux tours qui defendaient la porte 
d’entree. Dans I’une d’elles est instailee une eglise grecque. De nos jours ia 
forteresse porte le nom de Qasr el-Cham trie chdteau de la chandelle-; il 
abrite une population copte et juive. On voit a I’intOdeur du Qasr plusieurs 
eglises, dont la plus celebre est celle d’Abou-Serga, ainsi qu’une synagogue. 

Heliu, derive du nom grec HAmvTroAtsr, est la traduction de I’egyptien ^ ® J 
Pu-Iiu rla demeure de Pu\r ou "du Soleilr nominee ordinairement An ou 
io ilr© ^n-Har An du Nord", pour la distinguer de An du Sud ou Hermonthis, 
pres de Thebes. Le nom est transcrit en hebreu On et en grec Oviov. 
Cetait la demeure du dieu Toum, principale divinite de la localite; d’ou le 
nom donne parfois a la ville de Pa-Toura, qu’il ne faut pas con- 

fondre avec Piloum de la Bible. 

h'ltineraire cite ensuite Scenas Velemnomm. Ce "camp des Veterans a gene- 
raleraent ete reconnu dans les ruines de tell el-Vahoudieh, I’ancienne Onion. 
Quelques savants, dont M. Amelineau, pensent qu’il correspond a Chibin el- 
Qanatir, ce qui est inexact, etant donne la position de cette localite a I’ouest 
de deux canaux et a I’inte'rieur des terres cultive'es. La route longeait le desert 
et par consequent ne touchait que les lieux situes a la limite des terres culti- 
ve'es. C est encore le chemin pratique de nos jours par les caravanes. Ce fut 
egalement la route suivie par le general Bonaparte se rendant en Syrie, route 
que fait connaitre Detroye, officier d’ordonnance qui accompagnait le general 
dans sa campagne 


*'> Journal de detroye, dans de la Jonqcieke, portance de ce document pour ia geographie de 

L’Expedition d’Egypte, vol. IV, p. i84. L’im- I'isthme me determine a donner cet itineraire : 


KESDME DE LA KODTE DE BONAPARTE. 


2 2 pluviose, 

, du Galre a Belbeis 


Bonne eaii. 

23 — 

a Koraim 

6 — 

— 

2 /i — 

a 5 — 

26 — 

a Sallipyeh 

Au dela du 4 ' passage d’eau 

a Katieli 

5 ~ 

^ -1,8 


27 — 

28 ~ 

29 — 

a Bir ek\bd 

a Amoudlab 

a El-Aricb 

- ) 

i 5 ; 23 

4 ) 

Point d’eau. 


Le 4' passage d’eau parait correspondre a 
El-Qantarah; Amoiidiab designe generalement 


Mahemdieli , mais ici il represente certainement 
Oslracine (El-Flousiyeli). C’est une confusion 



A 1 2 milles plus au nord on atteignait Vico Judmnm. Ce lieu n'est pas 
cite dans Yllindraire; il rappelle le nom de tell el-\ahoudieh o-la Golline des 
Juifsn que nous avons reconnu pour etre I’eniplacement de Scenas Vcierano- 
rum. Si Ton tient compte des distances de ces localites, nous voyons que Vico 
Judmrum se trouve a mi-chemin de Sce 7 ias Vetemnoriun et de Thou, soit a 
Belbe’is ou dans les environs. G’est ce qu a pense Jomard. Belbeis, en elYet, cst 
line ville antique qui a eii une certaine importance; par conscujuent le site 
conviendrait tres bien a la position de Vico Judceoi'im. Du reste, dans les Iline- 
raires arabes, Belbeis est toujours cite parmi les stations de Fostat a Gaza, entre 
Fostat et la mosquee de Qoda'ab, qui se trouvait vraisemblablement a I’enti ee 
du ouddi Toumilat, aux environs de Thou. Alalheureusement nous ne connais- 
sons rien encore de son histoire avant I’epoque copto-arabe; son nom egyptien 
est encore inconnu. Brugsch, et apres lui d’autres egyptologues, ont propose 
de reconnaitre le nom de Belbeis dans Pa-Baires, localitc 

qui possedait un temple de'die a la de'esse Bast. Mais cette identification n est 
pas satisfaisante ; en tout cas elle ne repose que sur I’assonance des deux 
mots. On a voulu y voir egalement la ville de mentionnee par Etienne 

de Byzance. Bien, non plus, ne permet de supposer que Belbeis, a un moment 
donne, possedait une colonie juive. On trouve cependant, un peu au sud de 
Belbeis, de petites mines que Linant, sur sa carte, appelle El-^ aboudieh ''A 
Au-dessous de ce nom il a ecrit Vicus Judmrim, assimilant par cela cette 
localite avec le tell en question. Un peu a gauche est le village de Gelietre, 
a corriger en Gheitab. G’est le nom actuel designant ces mines. Elies ont 
ete fouillees par M. FI. Petrie, qui y a recueilli divers objets dun caractere 


cle Detroye. L’observation cr point (reain pourla 
(lerniere partie du voyage est e.xageree, sinon 
fausse. Les recits des voyageurs indiquent au 
contrairc que toute la plaine est reniplie d’eau. 
Les officiers et les ingenieurs de TExpedition 
Lassurent eux-memes ; a On trouve presque par- 
lout, dit le g(meral Reynier (de la Joxquiere, 
ibid. , vol. Ill , p. 1 8a ) . de la bonne eau ; en creu- 
sant dans le sable, la premiere qui vient est 
bonne Maqrizi (trad. Boiiriant, p. 628) dit : 
rrle Gofar tout entier etait extremement pros- 
pere et convert d'eau, de villes, d’babitations 


au temps de Moise-. ce qni indiqiie cbez Tecri- 
vain arabe une liaule antiquite. Delroye, qui 
a vu tres rapidement les lieux, n’a trouve sur 
son passage que de Lean saumatre, ayant mi la 
lumiere depuis plusieurs lieures. On sail avec 
quelle rapidite I’eau decouverte dans ces lienx 
se corrompt facilement. 

\oir aussi ses Ife/woim sur les principaua: 
travauw executes en Egypte, p. ibb. Lapie [Re- 
cueil des Itineraires miciens) appelle ce site Tell 
loudieh el Ghetteh, et y reconnait egalement 
le Vicus Judeeorum. 
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particulier, suctout ties scarabees hyksos, montrant qu’il y a eu la une popu- 
lation semlllque La denomination Vicus Judworum accord^e a ce site parait 
ainsi jiistifiee. 

On se rendait ensnite a Thou, grec 0wu, situee a I'enti’ee du oudcli Tou- 
milat et, je suppose, sur I’emplacement actuel d’EI-Abbassali, localite snr 
la route de Svrief-l Suivant la tradition, elle aurait ete fonde'e an siecle et 
portait le nom de la princesse Abbassah, fdle du calife Ahmed ibn Touloun. 
Mais rien n’empeche que ce lien n’ait ete' constrnit sur les mines d une ancienne 
ville. Les variantes du nom ont permis de penser que Thou representait I’an- 
cienne Ptlhom de la Bible, jusqu’au jour ou M. Naville, a la suite de ses 
fouilles a tell el-Maskhoutab , rapprocha le nom biblique Pilhdm du nom 
cgyptien Pa-Toum rla denieure du dieu Touni’i trouve plusieurs fois 

dans les inscriptions de ce site; de ce fait il a conclu a I’identite de Pithdm et 
de tell el-Maskhoutab. Cette opinion, generalement acceptee, a ete tres en 
faveur. En outre, M. Naville supposait que la ville biblique Succotli equivalait 
a Tekou, nom fre'quemment lu sur les monuments de tell el-Maskhoutab. II 
s’ensuivit que Tekou etait identique a Pithdm. Ce rapprochement est impos- 
sible. Dans la stMe de Ptolemee II Philadelphe, trouv^e par le savant egypto- 
logue a tell el-Maskhoutab, on lit a la ligne 1 3 P) : J ^ 

viennent vers les dieux de Pa-Toum et de Tekou -n. Si Pa-Toum et 'Tekou etaient 
deux expressions diffm’entes d’une meme ville, on ne comprend pas pourquoi 
elles sont parallMement designees et mises cote a cote dans un document his- 
torique. Je crois, en consequence, que Pa-'Toum et Tekou sont deux localites 
differentes. Mais pour I’instant le probleme est autre. La question est de savoir 
si Pa-'Toum, egyptien, et Pilhom, biblique, sont identiques. M. Amelineau, 
dans sa Geographie de FEgypte a I’epoque copte, a vivement comballu la these de 
M. Naville, et pense qu’il faut revenir a I’opinion de Champollion Ce savant 
estimait que Pithom derivait du mot copte nieoM ou neecuM, qui indique un 
lieu resserre, un passage etroit, un defile, ce qui convient tres bien avec la posi- 
tion de 'Thou indique'e par YItineraire a I’entre'e du ouudi Toumilat, dont I’aspect 

‘'i Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israel Cities, Navule, The Store-City of Pilhom and the 

190^- Route of Exodus, pi. 9, 1 . i 3 . 

Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Histo- Champollion, L’Egyple sous les Pharaons, 

riens orientaux, t. V, p. 166, note 4 . vol. II, p. 58 . 
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est celui d’un vaste couloir partageant le desert. D’autre part, M. Am^lineau 
observe que le nom e'gyptien Pa-Toum ne pouvait donner la forme copte nc- 
ecDM. Cette raison est parfaitement contestable, car nous avons : 

= ncMxe. En outre, H^rodote (liv. 11, i58), parlant du Canal desPharaons, 
s’exprime ainsi : '-L’eau qui Palimente provient du Nil, d’ou elle est derive'e 
un pen au-dessous de Bubastis, pres de Patnmos, llaTOUfio?, ville d’Arabie 
D’apres Pbistorien grec, il n’est pas douteux que Patoimos elait dans la region 
de Bubastis, a Pest de cette ville, et c’est la position de Thou. On pent meme 
supposer, mais cela n'est pas certain, que le canal toucbait cette ville. 11 serait 
aussi bien etrange que deux localites situees dans la meme region eussent 
porte le meme nom. Done, il est probable que Pithdm et Thou sont un meme 
et unique lieu. Enfin, il reste la question d’orthograpbe du nom, qui pent 
presenter un serieux obstacle a I’acceptation de cette theorie. Patoumos est la 
transcription parfaite de et Thou ou Toum serait la forme reduite de 

ce toponymique, dont les exemples sont frequents dans la geographic egyp- 
tienne. Il devient alors evident que neecoM, en un seul mot et avec son sens, 
ne pent repondre a Patoum egyptien. Du reste les differences de lecture du 
nom ne signifient pas grand’cliose dans la question, puisque a cote de ces 
diverses variantes nous avons encore celle des Septante, qui ont ecrit "RsiOw. 

En resume', je pense, jusqu’a plus ample informe, que IlaTOupo?, neeoM - 
Ueidw correspondent a Thou de Yllineraire romain, et a ©sou de la liste des eve- 
cbes publiee par Gelzert-). 

Apres Thou on arrivait a Hero a XXIV milles de distance. Depuis longtemps 
on a reconnu cette ville dans les mines de tell el-Maskhoutah. Ce site est a 
Test du oudcli Toumilat, a rextremite orientale de la vallee, a laquelle se 
rattache celle de Sabali-Abiar. 

Les fouilles executees par Al. Naville et ensuite par moi, dans trois cam- 
pagnes conse'eutives, ont montre que ces mines etaient I’emplacement d’une 


ff Ville d'.ti'abie?! ne signilie pas que Pa- 
toumos elait en Arabie. Les anciens donnaient 
le nom d'Arabie au pays a Pest du Delta. C’etait 
le nome egyptien Khent-dbel, divise lui-meme en 
plusieui's nomes a la basse epoque, dont I’un, 
qui avait poui' capitale Phaeusa, portait le nom 


de : Arabi(pic. 

Byzanliiiische Zeitsekrift, vol. II. 189.), 
p. a 5 . Le P. Mallon (Les Hebrenx en Egypte, 
p. 128-1 3 1) place Pilhom a te// .tetabi. Aucu- 
ne raison serieuse n’appuie cette opinion. 

Naville, The Slore-City of Pilhom. 





grande citadelle, tres ancienne, rectangulaire , qui n’a pas molns de 35 o 
metres de long et de 200 metres de large. La population, les families des 
soldats et les mercantis liabitaient autoiir du mur d’enceinte, principalement 
sur les cotes nord et est. 11 re'sulte de I’aspect des mines, de la superficie occu- 
pe'e par la citadelle et du pen de de'veloppement des lieux habite's, qiiHero- 
polts ctait uniquement une place de guerre, et nullement une ville de com- 
merce. En consequence, il est extrmnement douteux que YHero de Yllineraire 
soit identique, et je I’ai dit, a Y HeroonpoUs-poii , situe sur le golfe de la mer 
Rouge (‘I C’est un probleme qui reste a resoudre bistoriquement et qui n’est 
pas du domaine geologique, science dont on a trop abuse pour ecrire I’bistoire 
de I’istbme. .le crois qu’il n’y a pas de re'gion, dans le monde, qui ait ete sou- 
mise a autant de caprices de la part des savants. Suivant les nccessites, I’istbmc 
de Suez monte ou descend, s’allonge ou se retrecit, au gre des theories, et 
souvent malgre les preuves contraires. En somme, excepte raffaissement du 
sol, qui n'est pas douteux et que j’ai etudie, I’istlime n'a subi aucun change- 
ment appreciable depuis I’epoque bistorique. On ne saurait trop le redire. 

La station suivante est Serapiu. Elle se trouvait pres des lacs Amers. Les 
savants de I’Expedition francaise font reconnue dans les debris de granit d’une 
stele persane disperse's sur un tertre. Ce monticule prit des lors le nom de 
Serape'um; et c’est encore le noin ordinaire que I on donne a cet endroit 
aujourd’bui. La gare de la Compagnie du Canal, sise a cote du site, a recu 
le noin de Serapeura. Cette erreur a ete reconnue le jour ou dans ces vestiges 
on a vu qu’ils appartenaient a une stele de Darius; mais le nom est toujours 
reste. En realite le lieu s’appelle Toussoum, que Bmiedite, dans sa carte du 
Delta [Egyple, Guide Joanne, vol. II, edit. 1900), place immMiatement au sud 
du lac Timsah, dans le niarais; ce qui est faux. 

J’ai reconnu Serapiu dans les mines que Ton voit a la pointe nord du grand 
bassin des lacs Amers, a 5 ou 6 kilometres sud de la stele perse. Sur le bord 
de I’ancien Canal des Pbaraons, qui deboucbe a ce point dans le lac, on voit 
les restes, tres apparents encore, d’une vaste construction rectangulaire, 
represen tant les derniers vestiges d’un chateau, ou qasr, ayant servi a defendre 
la region et surtout le passage des lacs, en partie dessecbes a I’epoque 

Jean Cledat, Notes sur Vtsthme de Suez, clans Bull, de P Inst, franc, du Caire, t XVIII, p. iSi 
avec ie plan de tell el-Masklioutali d'apres mes travaiix, et t. XXI, p. i 65 . 



romaine, comme le prouve le trace de la route Peluse-Clysina, que j’ai re- 
connu avec d’autres voies au sud du grand lac Amer. Quelques petits tertres 
autour de la forteresse cachent les ruines des habitations sur lesquelles nous 
ne possMons aucun renseignement hislorique et dont le role a ete tres reduit. 

De Serapiu en traversant le grand lac, on atteignait Clysma, point termi- 
nus de cette route, dont le trace tortueux etait commande par la necessite et 
le desir de ne pas franchir le desert arabique qui separe la vallee du Nil du 
golfe de Suez. Le chemin etait double, mais il avait I’avantage, sur la route 
du desert, de passer dans un pays riche et abondant en eau. J’ai eu I’occasion, 
a deux reprises dilTe'rentes , de parler de Clysma dans mes Notes pour ne 
pas me repeter, je renvoie le lecteur a ce que j’ai dit. 

8. — ROUTE DE PELUSE A CLYSMA. 

Cette voie traversait I’isthme de Suez en droite ligne, du nord au sud. Elle 
etait a la fois strategique et commerciale. Elle nous represente le trMur du 
Prince T), dont j’ai parle dans ces Notes. 

A une quinzaine de kilomMres au sud-ouest de Pe'luse on trouve le site 
de tell el-Her, lieu sablonneux, legerement sureleve au milieu des dernieres 
lagunes du lac Menzaleh. Ces ruines representent I’ancienne Magdolum, dont 
le nom a donne lieu a tant de meprises de la part des auteurs modernes. Le 
mot Magdolum et ses derive's ont ete souvent employes, en Egypte, par les 
souverains egyptiens des X\ IIP et dynasties a la suite des campagnes de 
Palestine et de Syrie. Ce mot d’origine semitique est alors tres frequent et se 
substitue au mot hat, dont le sens special de r chateau, chMeau fort, cas- 
tellumv est synonyme de rhebreu mtgddl, lequel en passant dans I’egyp- 

tien a ete transcrit : | maktal, avec de'placement de la voyelle 

longue. Le nom latin est la transcription, lettre pour lettre, du mot egyptien. 
Les mtgddl etaient nombreux dans Test du Delta; pour les distinguer on les 
faisait suivre d’une epithMe ou d’un nom royal. C’est ainsi qu’on le : ^ 

"le mdktdl de Se'ti P"", 

Jean Cledat, Notes sur I’isthme de Suez, Notes sur Visthme de Suez, clans Bull, de 

dans Butt, de I’lnst. franc, du Caire, t. XVI, Vlnst. franc, du Caire, t. XVIII, p. i85, et 
p. -217. t. XXI, p. 178. 

Bulletin, t. XXIII. 
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f^le mahtdl de Meii-md-R4 r. Mais dans la conversation courante on 
disait le migddl sans plus. Cela se passe ainsi encore. Done, il n’est pas eton- 
nant de trouver, dans la geograpliie, ce nom employe seul ou accompagne. 
Mais faut-il conclure pour cela que le migdol de la Bible est le meme que 
celui de YItineraire d’Anioninl Tout semble s’opposer a ce rapproebement. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, les mines de tell el-Her indiquent les vestiges d’une 
construction a plan carre, loo metres de cote, dont il ne restc que les arase- 
ments, etablis sur une terrasse a plans inclines, formes de briques ernes et 
de terre agglomeree. Les quatre faces de l editice sont orientees vers les quatre 
points cardinaux; la porte d’entre'e etait au centre de la face ouest. Sur ce 
meme cote se developpait la ville avec ses constructions aujourd’bui enfouies 
dans le sable. La surface couverte par ces mines montre que Mogdohm ren- 
fermait une importante population, composee de soldats et de marebands. Le 
caslellum etant trop petit pour abriter les soldats avec lours families, ceux-ci 
habitaient au dehors. Il semble aiissi, par les nombreuses monnaies juives cjue 
j’ai recueillies sur les lieux, qu’il y avait une petite colonie juive. Les travaux 
que j’ai pratiques ne donnent pas a ce site une haute antiquite. 11 est possible 
que la construction ait ete batie sur les ruines dun plus vied edifice, mais je 
n’en ai trouve aucune trace. J’ai perce la forteresse, dans le centre, jusqu’au 
sol naturel; les debris de vases et menus objets, recueillis a la profondeur de 
5 ou 6 mMres, ne sont pas anterieurs a la penetration grecque. Et j’ajoute 
que les fragments de vases peints sont sans exception a peinture rouge sur 
fond noir. On a vu plus haut que j’ai rejete I’ldentification proposee par M. 
A. Gardiner, qui voit dans tell el-Her I’emplacement du Migddl de Men-md-Rd 
(Seti L''). Ebers y reconnaissait les traces d’un camp retranebe des Hyksos et 
meme Avaris; ce ejui est materiellement impossible, d’apres les documents^’). 

Sile, ancienne Zarou, etait situee sur le bord septentrional du lac Ballab, 
autrefois Che-Hor^'-l On I’a confondu tres longtemps avec Tanis. C’etait, a 
I’epoque du Aloyen Empire, la ville la plus considerable du Delta oriental et 


Ebers, VEgypte, t I, p. 112 de la tra- 
duction Maspero; Durck Gosen, p. 78-74 ; Lep- 
SICS, dans Zeitschr. fir dgi/p(, Sprache, 1866, 
p. 81-82, et Konigshuchy p. 45 , note 1; Jean 
Cledat, Le site d' Avaris, dans Recueil GhampoU 


lion, p. 180. 

Jean Cledat, Notes sur Vistkfne de Suez, 
cliap. XIII , Chill or, dans Bull, de r Inst, franc, 
du Caire, t. XVIII, p. 169--173 ; Le site d* Avaris, 
dans Recueil ChampoUion, p. igS. 



Tune des plus importanles de I’Egypte. Sous le nom de Avaris, les Hyksos en 
firent leur capitale. Les Ramessides paraissent avoir ete origlnaires de Zarou. 
Par sa situation, cette ville avait une valeur militaire considerable, et a I’epo- 
que de son declin, YAIa prima ^Egyptorum y tenait garnisont'k Avant la fon- 
dalion de Peluse elle faisait un tres grand commerce avec I’Asie; elle servait 
d’entrepot pour tons les produits de la Palestine, de la Syrie, de I’Arabie et 
autres pays de I’Orient, qui arrivaient par les caravanes. Les Bedouins du 
desert servaient d’intermediaires. Les renseignements que nous possedons sur 
Zarou nous montrent une ville riche, populeuse, ornee de luxueuses demeu- 
rest'-). Ses abords, disait-on, etaient agreables; on y voyait de magnifiques 
plantations, desJardins et des vergers bien entretenus. Cette ancienne loca- 
lite semble revenir a la vie sous le nom de El-Qantarab (pi. I, fig. i). 

En poussant plus au sud on arri vait a Thaubastum, que Yllineraire nonime Thati- 
basis. Cette localite etait situee a peu pres au milieu de I’isthme, exactement au 
sud du lac Timsab, derriere une petite colline qu’on appelle djebel Maryam ou 
encore djebel Garrh. Le tell est en grande partie detruit. Un vieil Arabe de la 
region m’a dit que le percement du canal a entrame la perte de plus de la moi- 
lie de cette ancienne localite, y comprisla necropole^^l En 1 90/1 j’executai quel- 
ques recherches dans ce lieu , ou je reconnus les derniers vestiges d’un therme 
remain, et de quelques constructions n’offrant aucun interet arcb^ologique (‘I 

Champollion supposait que Thaubastum etait sur I’emplacement du Cheikh 
Henedi, appele aujourd’hui Cheikh Henedeq, dont on aper^oit le mausolee 
a quelque distance au sud de notre site, et suivant I’eminent egyptologue, le 
nom de Thaubastum deriverait du mot copte tcdoy bxc-J- -la montagne de 
Bastifl(®l Mais, comme le remarque du reste Champollion, cette montagne 


Notilia dfgnitatuniy edit. Panceroli, p. 86 . 

Le papyrus Anastasi III, pi. I, dit que 
trc etait une belle ville, il n’y a pas sa pareille; 
elle ressemble a Thebes':. Ge cliche a servi plus 
tard pour Peluse, sa remplacante ; frFarma (Pe- 
luse) est plus riche que Memphis, en merveil- 
les, en monuments, la plus abondante en sou- 
venirs du passe:: (Maquizi. trad. Bouriant. p. 88 
et 635). Toute cette phraseologie orientate vent 
dire simplement que la ville etait fort belle 


et remarcpiable parmi les autres grandes villes 
de PEgypte. Dans ces Notes j’ai eu Toccasion 
de parler souvent de Zarou, et pour plus am- 
ples details le lecteur voudra bien sV refth'er, 
n’ayant pas 1‘lntention de faire ici une etude 
critique et approfondie sur cette localite. 

J'ai obtenu ces renseignements en 1912. 

Recueil de travaux, t. XXXIl. 

Champollion, VEgyple sous lesPharaons, 
voL 11 , p. 71. 
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clevait se troiiver proche de Biibaste, et j’ajoute probablement dans le nome 
de Bubaste; par consequent tcdoy ba.C']' ne pent correspondre a Tbaubas- 
tum, trop e'ioigne de Bubaste, que separait le nome ^ Sopdou, et celui du 
• • • • oriental. On pourrait songer a rapprocber Ttuoy BAC-f- de tJiT 
T© le champ de Bastn des inscriptions hieroglypbiquest*). Saint Jerome dit 
que I’e'veque d’Hermopolis, Dragonce, avait ete exile' dans le chateau de Thau- 
bastiim, vers 356 , par I’empereur Constance. Done le fort de Tbaubastum 
servait en ce moment de lieu de relegation. Les restes de ce fort ont du dis- 
paraitre dans les travaux de construction du canal de Suez. 

De la, apres avoir traverse le seuil de Toussoum on arrivait a Serapiu, puis 
enfm a Clysma, point terminus de cette route. Ces deux stations nous les avons 
rencontre'es prece'demment sur la route de Scenas Mandras a Clysma. Serapiu 
etait le point de jonction des deux voies. Et ce fait est en faveur de I’opinion 
que j’ai e'mise que Serapiu ne pouvait pas etre ailleurs qua El-Ambak 

XX. — LES VOIES IVAVIGABLES. 

Avant d’aborder I’etude des canaux et voies navigables, je crois utile d’es- 
quisser a grands traits la nature particuliere du territoire syro-egyptien et 
aussi sa valeur economique. Tune etant la consequence de I’autre. 

Le pays a Test de la branche Pelusiaque se presente ainsi ; i° au midi, une 
re'gion seebe, piei'reuse, sablonneuse et montagneuse : done, absolument 
inculte. Cette region est coupee, a i’ouest, par une vallee, le ouadi Toumilat, 
et par une depression longitudinale, I’isthme de Suez. Le ouadi Toumilat etait 
traverse', a une e'poque tres ancienne, par une branche du Nil qui allait se jeter 
dans la mer Rouge. 2° Au nord, une terre alluviale, prolongement oriental du 
Delta, ayant la forme d’un triangle, qu’on appelle Djifar. Cette re'gion est 
remarquablement propice a I’agriculture. Pour des raisons que nous ignorons, 
une grande partie de ces terres, principalement la region orientale, resterent 
a I’etat de friche, pendant la pe'riode des Pharaons, et ce ne fut que spora- 
diquement que les Egyptians cultiverent ces riches terrains. Plus tard, a la 

<’> Brcgsch, Dictionn. geogr., p. 207; Na- <*) Jean Cledat, Notes sur Vislhme de Suez, 
viLLE, Bulaslis, pi. 43 c et p. 33 . Cette inter- dans Bull, de VInst. franc, du Caire, t. XVI, 
pretation est toute gratuite. p. 217. 



suite de la pe'nelration grecque, le sol fut travaille' metliodiquement et suv 
toute son etendue. Son plus haul degre d’accroissement et de prosperite fut 
atteint a I’epoque de la colonisation romaine t*'. 

C’est egalement sous les Romains que le reseau des canaux navigables ou 
d’irrigation acquiert toute son anipleur. Et Ton pent dire, sans risque de se 
tromper, qu’il ne sera pas possible de faire mieux dans I’avenir. Car le Djifar 
aete durant plusieurs siecles aussi ricbe et anssi productif que les nieilleures 
terres du Delta. L’etude du territoire a pleinement confirme I’elude des docu- 
ments ecrits. On a trop longtemps cru les recits des bistoriens classiques de 
I’antiquite; la verite est diainetralenient opposee. k I’encontre des Grecs et 
des Latins, les bistoriens arabes, d’accord avec les lieux, nous montrent un 
pays riche, prospere, convert de villes et de villages. Depuis le perceinent du 
canal de Suez, depuis la creation dn chemin de fer Egypte-Palestine, et sur- 
tout depuis la distribution de Lean du Nil dans le Djifar, aujourd’bui a I’etat 
de steppes, cette region est appelee a joner de nouveau un role econornique 
et militaire de premier plan. La preuve, c’est I’etablissement des Anglais sur 
les bords du canal maritime, qui font renaitre en partie le rMur du Prince'' 
des Egyptiens (■-); c’est le developpement conside'rable, dans ces dernieres an- 
nees, d’El-Qantarah , qui a succede a la vieille Zarou et I’a remplacee politi- 
quement. Que sera I’avenir du Djifdr? Le Gouvernement s’etant empare de 
ce sol, sa fortune depend en partie de ses decisions. 11 est trop certain, mal- 
heureusement, qu’une action purement individuelle ne produira jamais ricn 
d’efiicace. 11 en a ete de meme sons les Pharaons; il fallut I’arrivee des Grecs, 
et surtout celle des Romains, pour transformer les steppes et les marais en 
superbes champs de cereales. Toutefois il faut dire que le pays n'etait pas le 
meme autrefois. L’affaissement du sol ne s’etait pas encore produit. Les lacs et 
les terrains marecageux n’etaient pas aussi etendus. Naturellement ce sont la 
de serieux obstacles a la recolonisation. Cependant il reste d’immenses cten- 
dues de terrains en friche qui pourraient Mre rendues a I’agriculture. ^lais 
pour cela il faut beaucoup d’eau et un travail d’irrigation bien ordonne, qui 
ne pent etre realise par les Redouins avec leur seule force. 

Les anciens avaient remarque que la nappe souterraine d’eau — infdtration 

Cl Jean Cledat, Notes sur Visthne de Suez, C) jgan Clkdat, ibid., dans ibid., t. XMll, 

(Ians ibid,, t. XXI, p. i 45 . p. 1^6-197. 




dll Nil — ne suffisait pas a entretenir la vie dans cette vaste re'gion. Pour 
remedier a ce defaut, ils creerent iin large et profond canal navigable, derive 
dll Nil, qui arrosa ces terres, d’abord jusqu'a la frontiere de I’istlime, et puis 
plus tard jusqu’a Ostracine. Ainsi le canal traversait toute la plaine du Djifar 
et apportait la vie et la richesse dans ces regions desolees. 

De la brancbe Pelusiaque, vers sa source, se detacbait un autre canal 
navigable, probablement plus ancien que le precedent, niais certainement plus 
connu : c’est le canal dit sdes Pharaons". 11 traversait le ouadi Toumilat et 
allait se jeter dans la mer Rouge. Ce canal empruntait vraiseniblablement le 
cours d un ancien bras du Nil obstrue, que les rois egyptiens retablirent et 
redresserent, pour faciliter la navigation, d’ou les nombreuses sinuosites de- 
crites par lui. 

Un troisieme canal a ete perce par le roi Ptolemee 11 Pbiladelphc. 11 parlait 
du Nil, traversait le plateau d’El-Guisr, le lac Timsab, au sud duquel il sc 
reunissait au Canal des Pharaons. 

Ces trois grands canaux constitiiaient trois belles voies navigables; ils com- 
pletaient adniirablement le reseau routier que nous avons precedemnient etudie. 

1. Nos renseignements historiques sur le premier canal, que j’appellerai 
Canal du Djifar, so reduisent a pen de chose. Mais ceux-ci, groupes et rap- 
proclies des indices visibles encore aujourd’hui sur le terrain, nous permet- 
tent de determiner, presque a coup sur, le trace de cette grande artere qui a 
dii, dans son temps, ^tre tres frequentee. 

Le premier et le plus ancien document, grave sur Pun des raurs du grand 
temple de Karnak, est du temps du roi Seti 1" de la XIX" dynastie. 11 est tres 
connu, et jai eu I’occasion, a plusieurs reprises, de le citer dans ces Notes. 
C’est la scene representant le retour triomphal du roi de sa premiere campa- 
gne en Syrie. 11 arrive, par les crChemins d’Horus??, a la frontiere d’Egyptc, 
devant la forteresse de Zarou, traverse'e par un canal. De I’autre cote de la 
forteresse sont rassembles des seigneurs venus pour saluer le souverain. Cette 
scene rappelle le retour en Egypte de I’exile Sinoubit, et I’arrivee de Jacob, 
rapportee par un cbroniqueur arabe. Dans le premier cas, on voit les ambas- 

sadeurs royaux recevant a Zarou — le texte dit aux rChemins crHoriisr 

Sinoubit el son escorte. Dans I’autre, c’est Joseph qui envoie avec des emis- 
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saires I’autorisation necessaire pour laisser rentrer en Egypte son pere Jacob. 
Seulemenl la tradition arabe remplace Zarou par El-Aricb, commeje I’ai deja 
observe b). Mais le fait le plus caracteristique et celui qui nous interesse le 
plus iei, c’est la fin du voyage de Sinoubit; depuis Zarou, ii etfectue en bar- 
que la derniere partie de ses peregrinalions, et c’est en barque c[ue sont venus, 
au-devant de Sinoubit, les delegues royaux apportant les cadeaux pour les 
chefs bedouins. Done, au debut de la XIE dynastic, sous les Amenembat et 
les Ouserlesen, le canal du Djifar fonctionnait jusqu’a Zarou. Et Ton pent, 
sans temerite, supposer que sa construction remonte, pour le moins, a la XE 
dynaslie. Nous savons en effet que les principaux princes de cetle dynastic 
entreprirent des expeditions au Sinai et en Syrie meridionale. C’etait peut- 
etre pour faciliter ces expeditions que les souverains egyptiens entreprirent le 
perceinent du canal. Alais rien ne inontre que la section allant de Zarou a 
Ostracine soit I’ceuvre des Pharaons; et je crois, jusqu’a plus ample informe, 
que cette seconde partie a ete le travail des Romains, peut-etre celui des 
Grecs, en concordance avec la colonisation du Djifar. 

A Zarou, la route traversait le canal, et pour faciliter le passage, on avait 
construit un pont. Le canal et le pont sont figures sur le tableau de Karnak; 
et je crois C[ue Pun et i’autre appartiennent a la meme epoque, XE ou XIE 
dynastic. Alaintenant on pent se demander si le pont elait situe ii rintcb'ieur 
de la ville. Sur la gravure il est place entre deux portes monumentales, ou 
tours. A gauebe, du cote de I’Asie, a quelque distance, s’eleve une massive 
tour a etage. Sur le cote droit du canal, autour de la porte et sur deux rangs, 
sont representees trois constructions entre lesc[uelles. a Fextremite (]roite,on 
voit une tour de garde surveillant la sortie d’Egypte. Le pont traversait done 
la forteresse. 

Durant la domination romaine, Zarou ayant perdu son importance strate- 
gique, la route semble s’etre legerement redressee vers le nord, et le pont 
reporte un peu plus a Fouest, a 3 kilometres. La nouvelle construction se 
voyait encore au milieu du siecle dernier; elle a ete de'truite par les travaux 
necessites en cet endroit pour le percement du canal maritime de Suez. C’est 
ce pont C[ui a donne son nom a Fendroit, puis au village construit sur ces lieux 


Voir de Vlnst, franc, du Caire, t. XVIII, p. 191. 


a la suite dii percement du canal, et ce n’est pas, comme I’a suggere M. A. 
Legendre, parce que Qantarah est sur un point culminant, servant de pas- 

f 

sage entre l Egypte et le de'serl qui la borde au nord-esti'i. 

Ce canal est nomine a Karnak : ^ | ^ Ta-clenat rrla Coupure". 

Mais ce terme, qui n est en somme qu’une expression generale pouvant s’ap- 
pliquer a tout travail analogue, fabrique de main d’homme, ne parait pas 
avoir etc le veritable nom. J’ai deja dit, et j’y reviendrai ailleurs, que la cite 
de Pa-Ramsk des textes egyptiens etait identique a Zarou; que le nom dePa- 
llamses, qui primitivement signifiait la forleresse, a, par extension, fini par 
s’appliquer a la cite' de Zarou elle-meme (-). Je ne peux souscrire a la pensee 
de M. Gardiner, qui veut reconnaitre Pa-Ramsh dans le site de Pel use. Un 
grand nombre de raisons s’opposent a cette identification. Mais si nous accep- 
tons que Pa- Ramses = Zarou , et non pas Peluse, nous constatons que Pa-Ramses 
etait situe sur le canal de An (?), ainsi que I’indique le passage d’une lettre du 

Papyrus Anastasi IV, pi. 6, 1. lo : "^1 ^ - 

r:la [demeure] de Piamessou-meri-Amen, sur le bord du canal de An (?)•■. 
Si I on admet les conclusions de M. Gardiner, on est oblige de reconnaitre 
aussi que ce canal est le meme que le Clie-Hor, c’est-a-dire qu’il represente- 
rait la section inferieure de la branche Pelusiaque. Or, tons les documents 
prouvent que ces deux noms s’appliquent a deux choses ditTe'rentes. D’apres 
moi, le Che-Hor est le lac Ballah, et le canal de /i?i serait le canal de Zarou; 
et vraisemblablement la branche Pelusiaque aurait ete nommee dans I’antique 

%pte ^ XSX? J de M-”'- 

Le canal de Zarou deversait ses eaux dans le lac Ballah, appele crlac de 
Zarr. par les Arabes. Sur les anciennes cartes on retrouve ses traces tout le 
long de son cours, sauf a Test de tell el-Defenneb, partie envabie par les eaux 
du lac Menzaleh. Avant le percement du canal de Suez, on le suivait jusqu’au 




\iGOiuoux, Diciionnah'e de la Bible ^ au 
mot (mer) Rouge. 

Bull, de rinst. franc, du Cairo ^ t. XVI, 
p. 2 1 4 . A ce sujet je rappelierai ie mot Migdol 
employe pour designer des localites. 

Le Papyrus Anastasi VI U, 1. 9-18 (A. II. 
Gardiner, The Delta Residence of the Ramessides , 


p. 197) donne cependant cette version • ^ 


O 
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GniP-t 

"ceiui (le clieu) 
qui est aupres de ^ Pa-^Ramses, sur le 
bord du canal EsLce une con- 

fusion oil un autre nom du canal? 



lac Ballah. Et a ce sujet, Linant(‘^ observe que pendant les ernes du Nil, Ics 
eaux,avant 1879, remontaient a Ras-el-Moye — le fond meridional du lac 
Ballah — par un ancien canal venant de Salaliieli, sur lequel etait le Pont 
du Tresor (El-Qantarab el-Khazneh), pour servir a la route allant en Syrie. 
Ce canal est indique tres exacteinent sur les cartes de I’Expedition francaise et 
de Linant de Bellefonds. 11 courait, de I’ouest a Pest, en droite ligne sur 
Zarou, en passant par Daphnm. C’est certainement ce canal que mentionne une 
stele trouvee a Mendk, datee du temps de Ptoleme'e II Philadelphc ; S !M| 
\«/ v-j ] I ^ rTi -Majeste a fail ouvrir le 

Nil a I’orient de I’Egypte, pour faire (porter) sa limite jusqu’aux pays e'tran- 
gers". Et comme le canal de Zarou est le seul auquel pent s’appliquer le texte, 
il est certain que c’est lui seul qui est designe. Mais Ptolemee II, comme on 
le verra plus loin pour le Canal des Pharaons, ne fit que retablir une commu- 
nication deja existante avant lui. On pourrait songer encore a la prolongation 
du canal, a travers la province du Djifar, jusqu’a la ville d’Ostracine. Le texte 
laisse des doutes, et je reconnais qu’il pent etre intei’pre'te de cette maniere. 
De sorte qu’il faudrait attribuer le prolongement du canal a Ptolemee; ce 
n’est pas impossible. Toutefois, c’est I’antiquite la plus recule'e a laquelle pent 
aspirer cette section. 

Une autre stMe, trouvee par Flinders Petrie dans les mines de tell el- 
Defenneh, parait marquer le ])assage du canal dans la ville de Daphnee : rTa 
mere, Neitli, du temple de Sais, vient a toi, pour te conduire le Nil, qui 
donne la vie a tes soldats'n 

Devant la c.itadelle de Zarou, dans le lac Ballah, qu’on appelait Che-Hor 


Linant de Bellefonds, Memoires sur les 
priiicipaux travaux executh en Egypie y p. loi. 

Setue, Urkunden der XVIII. Dynastic, 
vol. 3 , pi. 45 . All chapitre xvi de ces Xoies 
(Bull, de V Inst, franc, du Caire , t. XXI, p. 9/1) 
j'avais pense ipi'i! s’agissait dans cette insci’ip- 
tion du Canal de Ptolemee on bien du canal 
de Zarou. Apres reflexion, jenevois de possible 
que le canal de Zarou. L’expression ft pour faire 
(porter) sa limite jusquaux pays etrangers^i ne 
peut convenir qu a ce canal. M. Kiitbmann (Die 
Ostgrenze Agyptens, p. 17, note 1) a vu dans 
Btdletin, t. XX HI. 


ce texte la derniere partie du Canal des Pba- 
raons, ceile qui s’etend du Serapeum a Suez: 
cette suggestion est materiellenient impossible. 
Cette facon de dissequer le canal est absolument 
contraire aux recits des historiens et des steles 
persanes, que Kiilhmann ne pouvait pas igno- 
rer. En resume, tout comme ses devanciers. 
Ptolemee ne fit que nett oyer et rendre a la 
navigation le vieux canal obture. 

Flinders Petrie, Xehesheh and Defemieh, 
pL XLII, 1 . i 5 ; traduite par Griffith, dans FI. 
Petrie, Tunis, vol. II, p. 107-108. 
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'rKtang d’Horusr, les Egyptiens avaient amenage im port. La reine Tii, intn'e 
d'Amenophis IV, durant un sejour dans la ville, I’avait ameliore pour faciliter 
la navigation. Vlais avant elle, AmenophisIII precede A son creusementi*). 

Zarou, ainsi que nous le voyons par I’etude des documents, etait vraiment 
\a porle de I' Orient, '7*4' II© ^“4 comme elle est quelquefois appe- 

lee dans les textes egyptiens (-1 

Zarou etait done le lieu principal de ristlime ou passaient gens et betes; 
tons les produits de I’Arabie pe'netraient en Egypte par cette ville. C’est vers 
elle que convergeaient les grandes routes. En consequence, le port et le mar- 
che etaient tres achalandes et tres anime's. 

L’ouverture d’une communication courte et directe avec le Levant aurait 
dll avoir d'heureuses conse'quences en resultats commerciaux et aussi concoii- 
rir au developpement de Zarou. Malheureusement nous sommes oblige de 
constater qu'il on fut tout autrement. Le commerce grec, plus preoccupe de 
debouches avec TOccident, negligeant la vieille route terreslre, cherchait des 
acces faciles sur la cote maritime; d’ou la creation des ports de Rhinocorura, 
Ostracine, et surtout celui de Peluse. Immediatement, cette place prend dans 
le monde une grande importance commerciale, sous les Remains pour devenir 
le principal emporium de I’Egypte, apres Alexandrie. Nous avons raconte 
ailleurs les causes de sa chute. 

La fondation de Peluse fit perdre a Zarou beaucoup de sa valeur. Depuis 
la fin des Ramessides elle a vu son empire d^croltre sensiblement. Les princes 
de la NXP dynastie, les Tanites, lui enleverent ses plus beaux monuments 
pour orner leur capilale, Tanis. D'autres monuments furent achemines vei'S 
d’autres villes du Delta; on en a trouve a tell Moqdam, ancienne Leontopolis, 
au milieu du Delta. Alais Peluse a porte un coup droit a son commerce; son 


Maspero, Histolre des peuples de V Orient , 
Yol. Ill, p. 3 i 5 . — Le lac est nientionne sur un 
scarabee dont nous possedons trois exemplaires. 
Contrairement a une opinion ancienne, les egyp- 
tologues niodernes pensent qu’au lieu de Zarou 
il faut lire Zaroukha, et voir dans ce lac le Bir^ 
ket Habou actuel, qui etait le lac sacre du tem- 
ple de Ramsb III a Medinet Habou, a Thebes. 
Cette opinion ne me parait pas jiistiflee. Le si- 


gn e qu on lit kha ^ doit etre I'hieroglvphe des 
pays etrangers ], plus on nioins empale. La 
Icpon ^ des scarabees, forme tres rare, se 
trouve a Karnak(MARiETTE, AanmA:, pL Sa , 1 2). 

Ed. Naville, The Store-City of Pithoniy 
pl. 8 (stele de Ptoiemee II); Ahmed bey Kamal, 
Steles ptolemaiqiies y n” 22188; Naville, dans 
Reeueil de travanx, t. XXV, p. 19 et pL II 
(Pierre de Palermo). 
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port est abandonne, et les caravanes laissent la vieille route des ffChemins 
d’Horiisr, pour prendre dorenavant celle plus profitable des bords de la mer. 

En attendant cette transformation, Pa-Ramses (je lui donnerai le noni babi- 
tuel de Zarou pour ne pas troubler le lecteur) est, selon le Papyrus Anastasi III, 
pi. 7, 1 . 9-10, ala principale place de la cavalerie, la place de rassembleinent 
des troupes, — ce que nous savions aussi par d’autres documents, — le port 
des navires de commerce, qui apportent les tributs(des pays etrangers)’' 

L’inscription d’Ahmes fils d’Abana, capitaine de vaisseau, nous dit qu’il 
combattit devant la forteresse Avans, on de Zarou (’I I.e lieu ou i! attaqua la 
forteresse est nomme ; -Zedkou. Evidemment nous avons 

la le noui du lac Ballali, ou tout au moins du port. Plus tard, les Ramessides, 
qui avaient donne leur nom, peut-etre en souvenir de leur origine, a Zarou, 
Tappliquerent aussi au port, et Ton eut ainsi : [^)] [n] 

i P Ramses 11, lequel devint simplement | ^ ^ n ale 

Porta W, comme le Khetem de Ramses fut appele' Khetem tout court. 

A partir de Zarou, le canal fut prolonge jusqua Ostracine, ville situee a 
pen de distance de la mer et a I’extremite orientale du lac Sirbonis. II passait 
a Qatieh, centre arabe qui, a I’epoque romaine, jouait un role important 
atteste par ses mines. Le nom antique de cette localite est inconnu. Ses mi- 
nes, ensevelies sous les sables, couvrent un vaste espace de terrains; elles oc- 
cupent deux fortes collines, sur lesquelles s’etalent deux cimetieres modernes. 
La region comprise entre Qantarali et Rir el-Abd est couverte do fortes dunes 
de sable, parfois tres denses et tres elevees, surtout dans les parages de Rir 
en-Nous. II est naturel que les traces du canal ont disparu. Autour de Qatieh 
il y a de grandes etendues de terres de'couvertes, basses et tres marecageuses; 
les palmiers y sont en grand nombre et peut-etre les plus nombreux du ter- 
ritoire. Mais malgre mes recherches je n’ai retrouve aucun vestige du canal 




C’est un fait extremement important pour 
la localisation de Pa-Ramses. On remarfpicra 
f|ue les documents qui font allusion a cette ville 
et a son port ne mentionnent que des navires ou 
des chalands venant d’Egypte; il n'est jamais 
question, dans ces textes, de vaisseaux venus du 
dehors ou de la mer. Le fait est interessant a 
no ter et contrarie singulierement la theorie de 


M. Gardiner, qui veut que Pa-Ramses so it sur 
I'em placement de Pel use, ville sur la Medi- 
terranee. 

Jean Cledat, Leslie (rAiartSf dans Recueil 
ChampolUonj p. i 85 . 

Cites par k. H. Gardiner, The Della Resi- 
dence of the Ramessides , p. 260. 
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clans ce lieu. Apres Bir el-Abd, cjui est a mi-chemin entre El-Qantarah et El- 
Floiisiyeh {Ostvcicinc^ les dunes sont moms pressees, moms hautes, et la plame 
se decouvre davantage. On franchit ensuite une large valie'e sterile, couverte 
d une legere couche de sable, bordee de char|ue cote de mamelons sablonneux 
sur lesquels croissent quelc[ues arbrisseaux et differentes especes de plantes 
du de'sert. Get aspect particulier, espece de longue avenue, a ete tres bien vu 
par les savants de I’Expedition franfaise, et tres exactcment reproduit dans 
I'Atlas, feuille 33. Cette vallee est I’ancien passage du canal du Djifar. Les 
Bedouins en out garde le souvenir. J en ai moi-meme note des traces sur deux 
points : a El-Batamab et a El-Kbouenat, a I’ouest d’El-Flousiyeh Dans ces 
deux endroits il y a des vestiges d’anciennes localites, presque aussi consi- 
derables que ceux Ostracme. Les mines sont a droite et a gauche de la vallee, 
et le canal passait au milieu. Ces trois sites meriteraient des recberches 
serieuses. 

A El-Ratamah, pres d’El-Khouenat, j’ai note', au milieu de la vallee, deux 
puits remains, aujourd’hui combles. II serait interessant de savoir sils don- 
naient lean din filtration du Nil, ou bien s’ils avaient et4 creuses assez pro- 
fond, i5 a 20 metres, pour avoir lean de la nappe souterraine. 

Si I on en croit Martianus Capella, chap. 6 (v*^ siecle), Ostracine etait privee 
d’eau potable, peut-etre a cause du voisinage du lac et de la mer; on allait la 
cbercher dans un canal venanl du Delta, qui est sans aucun doute notre canal. 
Enfin je me suis souvent demande s il ne faut pas voir encore une allusion 
au canal du Djifar, dans ce passage tres obscur d’Artemidore, rapporte ])ar 
Strabon (liv. XVII, 12 ) : rA partir de Peiuse le premier canal qu’on rencon- 
tre est celui qui entretient les lacs nommes Lacs des Marais; ils sont au nom- 
bre de deux situes a la gauche du grand fleuve, au-dessus de Peiuse, en 
Arable : il dit qu'il existe d’autres lacs et canaux dans la meme region, hors 
du Delta". Les Lacs des Marais paraissent designer le lac de Baudouin, cjui, 
a repoc[ue d’Arteinidore, avant I’affaissement des terres de la cote, et la for- 
mation du lac Alenzaleli, formait plusieurs bassins, entoures de marecages. 
C’est ce qu’on appelait les Barathra : f-Du cote du levant, I’Egypte est pro- 
te'gee en partie })ar le Nil, en partie par le de'sert et par des plaines mareca- 

Jean Cledat, Autour du lac de Baudouin, dans Annates du Serv. des Antiq,, t. X, iQio, 
p. 2 28-s33: Fouilles d Khirhet el-Flousiyeh , dans Annates du Serv. des Antiq., t. XVI, 1916, p. 6, 



geuses connues sous le nom de Barathra (Diodobe de Sicile, Hv. I, 3o)i'. Et 
encore ; f-L’armee (de Deme'trius) eut Leaucoup a soiiffrir des fatigues de 
la route, dans un terrain marecageux, et particulierement aux environs des 
Bavalhrav (ibid., liv. XX, 33). Done, il ne s’agitpas seulement, coinme pour- 
rait le faire croire Strabon (liv. XVII), des marais autour de Peluse, mais 
dune grande etendue de terrain marecageux en bordure de la iner Mediter- 
ranee, s’etendant au dela d’Ostracine. Enfin je terminerai ces citations en 
disant qu’en 1 1 1 5 Baudouin E'’ avait enleve dans le marais salant qui porte 
son nom (Sahhha Bardouil) une grande caravane arrivant d’Egypte ('I 5flW7i« 
est I’equivalent arabe du mot grec ^xpaOpci. 

2. L'histoire du Canal des Puaraons est une question tres complexe et sur- 
tout tres embrouillee. Elle a fait Pobjet d’innombrables travaux, et I’etiide des 
divers documents, anciens et modernes, a donne lieu a de multiples inter- 
pretations. La meilleure me parait etre celle de M. de la Blancbere dans le 
Diclionnaire des Antiquiles, de Daremberg, au mot Fossa. Le premier il a 
reconn u dans les recits qu’il etait question non d’un canal, mais de deux 
canaux se joignant. Il est regrettable que M. de la Blancbere, dans son etude, 
n’ait pas tenu compte de la decouverte de Linant, qui lui-meme n'a pas su 
utilise!' sa decouverte; elle etait cependant tres importanle pour Phistoire du 
Canal des Pharaons et de la jonction dite des deux mers. Je fais allusion ici 
a Pancien canal, que j’ai etudie dans ces Notes au ebapitre viii et dont on suit 
encore le coins au nord du lac Timsah. Les historiens anciens ne Pont pas suf - 
Pisamment distingue du vieux Canal desPbaraons; et e'est cette indecision dans 
les textes qui a donne lieu a tant de discussions de la part des bistoriens 
modei’nes. Le probleme tel qu'il se pre'sente nous oblige a revoir minutieuse- 
ment les documents. 

Le Canal des Pbaraons, ou du ouddi Toumilat, est Pancien lit d une bran- 
cbe du Nil; il se deversait, a une periode prepharaonic|ue, dans la mer 
Rouge, au golfe de Suez. Cette origine fluviale fut la cause des nombreux 
meandres executes par le canal dans son passage a travel's le ouddi Toumilat 
et Pistbme de Suez. L’ancien passage de cette branche du Nil est demontre 


Recueil des htsionens des Croisades, Uisloriens orieniaux, vol. Ill, p. 558 . 



clairement par les rechercljes cle Linant. Ce savant a trouve 317 mMres aii- 
clessous de ia Mediterranee, dans le grand bassin des lacs Amers, de la vase 
noire, fangeuse et semblable a de la glaise, qu’il suppose eti’e le produit 
des eaux du Nil a une epoque reculee. II observe a 8 metres de profondeur 
des laisses identiques au lac Timsab Ces fails prouvent que I’eau du Nil ne 
parvenait plus depuis longtemps aux lacs Amers et a la mer Rouge. Des son- 
dages multiplies et profonds seraient encore a faire le long de I’ancien canal; 
il serait meme utile de connailre I’epaisseur de la couche limoneuse. Cette 
recherche nous instruirait plus sur la formation de I’isthme que ne pent le 
faire I'etude des laisses posterieures de la mer Rouge, qui sont seulement le 
resultat des depots marins, tels qu’on les voit encore aujourd’hui; en conse- 
quence, je pense que ces de'pdts coquilliers n’appartiennent pas a la geolo- 
gie proprement dite, la seule question qui nous interesse ici. 11 est fort regret- 
table que Linant n'ait pas pousse plus loin ses precieuses observations; depuis, 
aucune recherche n’a ete' faite dans ce sens. Mais ces indices sont deja une 
excellente preuve de la haute antiquite' de la separation des lacs et de la mer 
Rouge. 

Le cours du canal, depuis Suez jusqu’au Nil, est encore visible sur presque 
toute son etendue, malgre les travaux du nouveau canal d’eau douce, qui 
conduit I’eau du Nil a Suez, et de ceux du drainage, dans le ouadi Toumilat. 
La carte de Linant et celle du Survey Department of Egypt sont de toutes les 
cartes celles qui presenlent le trace le plus exact de ce vieux canal. Du restc 
aujourd’hui, a cause des nombreux travaux d’assainissement et des travaux 
d’agriculture qui s’executent sur tons les points du ouadi Toumilat et de la 
vallee de Sabah-Abiar, il serait difficile de contrdler I’exactitude de ce travail. 
Tout le reprocbe que je pourrais faire, specialement pour la section Sabab- 
Abiar— Suez, la mieux conscrvee, c’est que la ligne du canal est trop molle 
et trop ondulee; dans ses multiples mouvements elle affecte toujours une suite 
de lignes droites. En somme, I’ceuvre accomplie par les Pharaons n’a ete qu’un 
simple redressement de la brancbe du Nil. 

Herodote (liv. II, i 58 ) dit que le canal prenait sa source au-dessus de 
Bubasle, pres de Patumos, ville d Arabie. De nos jours on commence a aper- 

Linant bev, Memoires sur les principausc Iraoaux exkutes en Bjryple, p. m et 110. 



cevoir le canal, a quelques kiloniMres cle son origine, a tell Abou Soliman, a 
I’entree du ouddi Toumilat. Les levees de terre qui le signalent montrent une 
direction generale ouest-est; en prolongeant celte ligne du cote de I’Egypte 
on voit quelle va toucher le Nil un peu au sud des ruines de Bubastis. Cela 
est parfaitement d’accord avec le renseignement donne par Herodote. Apres 
tell Abou Soliman le canal penetrait dans la vallc'e du Toumilat, qn’il sillonne, 
en longeant a gauche le desert et laissant a droite les 

e 1 irEtangs de Pa- 
Toum (et) de (Pa)-Menephlah, qui sont dans le pays de Tekour (Pup. Anas- 
tasi VI, pi. A, 1. i6). A Test de tell el-Maskhoutab, a El-Maqfar, le canal s’in- 
cline legerement, traverse la valle'e de Sabah-AbiAr, en direction nord-ouest — 
sud-est, jusqu’au Serapeum. A cet endroit il tourne brusquement vers le sud, 
arrive a Serapiu, ou il traverse dans toute leur longueur les lacs Amers; le 
canal sort du petit basstn a quelques centaines de metres, a Touest de la station 
de DjenelTeh; puis, en zigzaguant, il aboutit au golfe de Suez, dans lequel il 
se jette un peu au nord de Suez, ancienne Clysma^'l Son embouchure est par- 
faitement visible aujourd’hui. 

Une tradition veut que le canal ait ete perce par Sesostris Mais on sait, 
depuis deja longtemps, que ce nom s’applique a plusieurs rois, parmi lesquels 
Ramses 11. Le prototype reel de Sesostris est Senouseret, qu’on lisait aupara- 
vant Ousertesen. Et je crois que c’est a ce prince, ou tout au moins a son 
epoque, XIU dynastie, qu’il faut attribuer la fondation du canal. Une tra- 
dition arabe, rapportee par Alaqrizi et par Chams el-Din, tendrait a le faire 
croire ; ^rLe canal du Kaire doit son origine a un ancien roi d’Egypte, nomine 
Tarsis ben Malta : ce fut sous son regne qu’Abrabam vint en Egypte. Ce canal 
venait jusqu’a la ville de Kolzom, en passant pres de Sues, et les eaux du Nil se 

dechargeaient en ce lieu dans la mer salee Omar fit nettoycr et recrcu- 

ser ce canal, et on le nomma depuis ce temps, Khalidj-Emir-almoumenin 
(Canal du Prince des Fideles). 11 demeura en cet etat pendant cent cinquante 
ans, jusqu’au regne du Khaiife Abbasside Aboudjafar-almansor, qui fit fermer 

Voir pour cette clerniere partie du canal Strabon, iiv. XVIl, i, 20; Pline, Hist, nat,, 
ia carte que j’ai donnee dans BulJ.de Vlnst. \l ,00; Zo'te:\be^g^ Cfimitque de Jean de ISiktoUj 
franc, du Caire, t. XVI, p. 228. p. 366 . 

Aristotelis , Meleorologicum , liv. 1 , 1 4 ; 
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remboucliuve de ce canal dans la mer de Kolzom r Maqmi donne la varian- 
te : Toutis,fIs de Malta. Et ailleurs Maqrizi dit que Toutis est nomme par 
d’autres : El-Ouahd ben El-Rian^'-\ 

Cette legende est entierement en faveur de I’opinion que j’ai deja soutenue 
il y a quelques anne'es A cette epoque je proposal de reconnaitre dans Tarsis 
ben Malta le nom d’un roi de la XIE dynastie, Senoiiseret fils d' Amenemhal. 
La forme Tunis se reconnait facileraent dans le nom egyptien et plus encore 
dans le mot grec 'Li'Twalpis, dont elle derive tres probablement. La variante 
Touits est peut-Mre encore une forme tres alteree du meme mot, Ge Sesostris 
serait le troisieme de nom ; il etait fils d’un Amenemhat. Mais I’histoire nous 
apprend que Sesostris 111 a succede a Sesostris IL Je pense qu’il y a une erreur, 
toujours possible, dans la chronique arabe, car I’Amenemhat indique sous la 
forme Malta est egalement le troisieme; il attacba son nom a de grands tra- 
vaux d’utilite publique. On pourrait songer aussi a Amenemhat IV; mais ce 
regne fiit de courte duree et sans eclat. Malia parait etre une corruption du 
prenom d’Amenemhat 111 ecrit en grec XoLjxapvs, on encore de celui d’Amen- 
emhat IV, transcrit Apspvs. Le texte de Maqrizi nous dit ensuile que Toutis 
(Tarsis) habitait a Memphis. Gela concorde encore avec ce que nous savons 
des rois de la XIL dynastie, originaires de Thebes, mais resident de preference 
a Memphis, qui etait, a ce moment, la veritable capitale de I’Egypte. Enfm, 
il est un troisieme point qui nous ramene a cette epoque ; c’est la mention 
d’Abraham venu en Egypte sous le rois Tarsis. Cette mention est parfaitement 
adequate avec les donnees cbronologiques relatives a ces temps recules. Or, 
cette recberclie nous a conduit a montrer que la construction du Canal des 
Pharaons, sous la XIL dynastie, n’est pas impossible. Nous savons, en elfet, 
que les princes de cette dynastie furent de tres grands constructeurs. Non 
seuiement ils eleverent de nombreux et somptueux edifices, mais ils firent 
executer d’importants travaux publics : le lac Moeris, au Fayoum; un nilo- 


Cite dans Lepere, MemoirCj p. i63. 
Maqrizi, trad. Bouriant, p. 202 et Uoh. 
On pent aussi penser a un roi nomme Sekhemra- 
smen-taoui-Thoiili, de la XIIB dynastie; a Tou- 
rtixoLio> de la meme dynastie. El-Ouabd ben el- 
Rian rappelle le nom de Kbian, roi hyks6s, 


ayant vecu a une epoque posterieure. On voit 
par cela que la tradition etait assez lache, mais 
ramene a une epoque bien anterieure a la XIX* 
dynastie. 

Jean Gledat, dans Bull, de VInst, franc, 
du Caircy t. XVII, p, io5. 



metre, a la deiixi^me cataracte; h. Assouan, c’est un passage qu’Ousertesen !"■ 
fait ouvrir, ou elargir, a travel’s les rochers de la Cataracte, pour rendre ies 

communications moins dangereuses : 


ftl’an 8, sous la Majesle du roi du Midi et du Nord, 
Kha-kaou-Ra, vivant eternellement, Sa Majesle ordonne de creuser (mot a 
mot ; de faire) un canal droit; le nom de ce canal est : Nejer-oualou Klid-kaoii- 
Rd tr Bonne route de Kha-kaou-Ra r. Apres que (cet ouvrage fut fait), Sa 
Majesle alia, en remontant le Nil, vers le vaincu de Kacli (Ethiopie), la 
vileht.T Mais nous savons, par ailleurs, que I’ancien ministre Ouna avail ete 
envoye, par son maitre Pepi P'', VP dynastie, a Elephantine pour creuser 
un canal a travel’s la cataracte (’I Done, Ousertesen ne fut pas le cre'ateur de 
ce travail. D’autres inscriptions de Tile de Sehel nous montrent que Thout- 
mes P'', Pan 3 et apres lui Thoutines III, Pan aot'^, avaient ordonne de 
creuser le meme canal. La premiere inscription est tres mutilee. Cependant 
les restes du texle montrent que sa redaction etait sensiblement la meme 
c[ue celle de Thoutmes III. Le travail avail ete execute par un prince d'Ethio- 
pie, dont le nom a disparu; c’est certainement le vice-roi Nehit^l 

Gomme pour le canal d'Oiisertesen et prohablement aussi pour celui de 
Thoutmes P'', Thoutmes III avail fait executer certains travaux de reparation 
ou d’amelioration necessaires a ses entreprises guerrieres aii sud de PEgypte. 
Gomme ses predecesseurs il donna son nom au canal, qui depuis fut appele : 

y ^ ^ I Mmii ^ ^ route bonne de Men-kheper-Rd". Et c’est 

ainsi que ^ ^ - 7 " f J ^ P “ 7^ ^ } 7 r les barques de 

Aboti (Elephantine) traversent ce canal chaque anneer. 

Ges divers documents, en dehors de Pinteret historique tres precieux 


J. DE Morgan, Catalogue des monuments de 
F^gypte antique y t. I, p. 86, n“ 20, inscription 
de Tile de Sehei: I’inscription n“ Sg est un re- 
sume de 90 . R. Fourtau, Notes sur la naviga- 
tion dans la Cataracte d' Assouan, dans Annales 
du Serv, des Antiq,, t. M, p. 1-8. 

Recueil de travaux, t. XIII, p. 2o3-2o4. 

Bulletin, t. XXIll. 


J. DE Morgan, Catalogue des monuments de 
VEgypte antique, t. I, p. 85 , n'' i 3 . 

J. DE Morgan, op. cit., t. I, p. 85 , n'’ 18. 

II. Gauthier, Les ^Jils royaux de Kouch'^ ^ 
ihns Recueil de travaux, t. XXXIX, p. 189. Ses 
fonctions commencent en Ian 1 7 de Thoutmes III 
et se terminent, peut-etre, avec la mort du roi. 
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qu’ils prdsentent, nous montrent avec quelle facilite les rois d’Egypte don- 
naient ou substituaient leur nom a un ouvrage qui n’etait pas foncierement 
leur invention. Et pour ne pas nous eloigner de I’isthme de Suez, auquel nous 
revenons, constatons encore une fois qu’il en a etc de meme pour les canaux 
de Zarou et des Pliaraons. 

Done, et pour conclure, il est extreniement probable que h Canal des 
Pliaraons a eu pour createur un roi de la XID dynastie. La tradition csl 
muette pour les epoques glorieuses des XVIIL et XIX*^ dynasties. Mais il 
est impossible de supposor que pendant cette longue periode de guerres, dc 
grands travaux d’irrigation, de constructions de toutes sortes, les princes de 
ces dynasties ne se soient pas occupes du canal a la mer Rouge. Le commerce, 
comme I’agriculture, ne pouvait s’en passer. Quoi c[u’il en soit, nous n'avons 
pas encore retrouve' de documents se rapportant a cette periode. 

Pour Herodote (liv. II, ibS), e’est le roi Nekaou qui en est le fondatcur. 
Diodore de Sicile (liv. I, i) pense de meme, mais il a soin d’ajouter que e’est 
Nekaou, filsde Psametique. Par consequent il s’agirait de Nekaou II, le meme 
souverain qui avait commande a des Pheniciens le voyage autour de I’Afrique, 
en partant de Suez (vu'= siecle). Strabon (liv. XVII, 19), au contraire, rap- 
porteque, d’apres certains auteurs, le canal fut commence par Psametique. 
Snr ce point encore les historiens classiques ne sont pas d’accord. Mais Nekaou, 
pas plus que Psametique n’acheverent, parait-il, le travail. Avec Pline (YI, 
9 q) les cboses se prescntenl plus embrouillees. Nekaou et Psametique dispa- 
raissent, Sesostris et Darius concurent le projet, et I’execution totale appar- 
tient a Ptole'me'e II Philadelpbe. On voit par ce simple expose dans quels 
troubles etaient les esprits sur cette question. Mais ce n est pas tout. Herodote, 
apres avoir dit que le canal fut commence par Nekaou, ajoute : c Darius, roi 
des Perses, fit creuser (le canal) line seconds foisr. Done le canal avait dejii 
fonctienne dans des temps anterieurs. Diodore (liv. 1 , i) raconte encore autre 
chose : - Darius, roi de Perse, continua le travail; mais il I’interrompit ensuite. 
sur I’avis de quelques ingenieurs, qui lui dirent qu’en ouvrant les terres il 
inonderait I’Egypte, qu’ils avaient trouvee plus basse que la mer Rouge r, 
Strabon rapporte le meme recit; mais il a soin d’ajouter que Darius avait 
abandonne le travail presque acbeve, frparce qu’on lui avait persuade', d tort, 
que la mer Rouge etait plus e'levee que I’Egypte, et qu’en consequence, si 
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I’on venait k couper I’tsthme, la mer coiivrirait ce pays-. C’est la premiere 
allusion qui est faite de ccouper I’isthmen et de ffl’inondation dii Delta-. 
Nous y reviendrons; il me suffit pour le moment d’attirer I'attention sur ces 
deux points. Mais il etait necessaire aiiparavant de faire remarquerle trouble 
dans lequel etaient les anciens sur la question du canal. Nous savons aujour- 
d’liui, et d’une fa^on indubitable, que le canal a I’epoque des Perses etait 
entierement acheve — il faut dire retabli, pour etre exact. Le recurage fut 
commence par Darius et acheve par Xerxes, ainsi que je I’ai montre le pre- 
miert'l 11 n’etait pas question, a ce moment, d’inondation du Delta, ni pro- 
bablement d’une coupure de I'isthme, qui n’avait aucun interet special pour 
les Perses. 

Nos notions sur le Canal des Ptole'mees, au lieu de s’eclairer, comme on 
pourrait le croire, ont encore ete troublees par les travaux nombreux auxquels 
il a donne lieu. Gela tient, et nous allons le voir, a I’existence de deux 
canaux differents c[ue les historiens ont confondus : Canal de Ptolemee et Canal 
des Pharaons. Cette erreur s’est repandue peu de temps apres que le Canal des 
Ptolemees a cesse d’etre navigable. 

Strabon (liv. XVII, i 2 ) raconte : trOn dit qu’il existe, au-dessus de Peluse 
en Arable, quelques autres lacs et canaux, dans les memes parties du Delta. 
Deux autres canaux. sq rendent dans ces lacs : I’un se jette dans la mer Rouge 
(Ery three), ou golfe Arabique, a Arsinoe, ville que quelques-uns appellent 
Cleopatris, et coule a travers ces lacs, dont les eaux, qui etaient ameres, 

ont ete changees par la communication du flem'e au canal Le canal 

a d’abord ete creuse par Sesostris, avant la guerre de Troie. Quelques au- 
teurs pensent qu’il fut seulement commence par Psammeticbus fils, la mort 
I’ayant surpris; cju’ensuite Darius le continua, et que ce prince abandonna 
ce travail presque acheve, parce qu’on lui avait persuade, d tort, que la 
mer Rouge etait plus elevee que I’Egypte, et qu’en consequence, si I’on ve- 
nait a couper I’isthme, la mer coiivrirait ce pays. Les Ptolemees qui le firent 
couper (I’isthme), firent construire un euripe, qui permettait une navigation 


Notes svrVisihme de Suez, chap, vii, Slele 
perse de Suez, dans Bull, de I'lnst. franc, du 
Caire, t. XVI, p. 92^. G'est cette stMe qui porte 
le nom de Xerxes. Malheureiisement le monu- 


ment, comme les inscriptions, sont en tres mau- 
vais^tat de conservation.il ne reste auciine trace 
de date. Cette mention nous cut donne le temps 
employe a ce travail. 
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facile du canal interieur dans la mer, et de la mer dans le canal, r Et Stra- 
bon ajoute : ^tLe canal qui debouche dans la mer Erytbree commence a 
Phaeousan. Dans cc brouillamini il est question certainement de deux canaux, 
qui se jettent bun et Tautre dans la mer Erytbree. Le premier est notre vieux 
Canal des Pbaraons. lequel, suivant Herodote, prenait sa source au-dessus de 
Bubaste: ils traA’ersaient des lacs — lacs Amers — dont les eaux amm’es devin- 
rent douces a la suite du passage de beau du Nil. Nous avons vu que ce passage 
dans les lacs a ete constate sur le terrain; sur ce point i’accord est complet. 

Apres cette description, et sans dire qu’il va parler d’un second canal, pour- 
tant annonce, bhistorien grec nous apprend que Darius avait concu le projet 
de couper bistlime. Mais a cet endroit le texte est brouille, puisque precedem- 
ment Strabon parlait du Canal des Pbaraons que Darius avait continue a la 
suite de Psametique, mort avant de bavoir termine, et sans transition Strabon 
nous entretient d’un autre ouvrage. Comme on le voit, la tradition de Stra- 
bon — rapportee aussi par Diodore — voudrait que Darius soit I’ancetre du 
canal direct de la mer Rouge a la mer Mediterranee, et meme rjue ce projet 
ait eu un commencement d’execution. Cette assertion est possible, mais jus- 
cju’a ce jour nous n’avons aucun document positif qui permette de baccepter 
sans controle. Mais nous savons, sans contestation possible, que Darius et 
Xerxes ont remis en etat le Canal des Pbaraons. Et e’est tout. 

Strabon comme Diodore affirment que Ptolemee II fit executer ce second 
canal, qui porte son nom. II prenait sa source a Pbacousa suivant Strabon, a 
labouebe Pelusiaque suivant Diodore. Le releve que j’ai fait du canal montre 
que sa source 6tait en realite pres de Daphnae, non loin de la source du canal 
de Zarou, a mi-chemin entre Pbacousa et I’erabouchure de la branche Pelu- 
siaque. Cela explique la divergence des deux historiens. 

Pline [Ekt. nat., VI, 99), suivant les memes errements que ses conteni- 
porains, s’expriine ainsi : rSesostris, le premier, en con^ut (le Canal des Pha- 
raons) anciennement le projet; Darius, roi des Perses, eut aussi le meme 
dessein; ensuite Ptolemee II fit creuser ce canal, en lui donnant 100 pteds au 
moins de largeur, 3 o de profondeur, et Sy.Boo pas de longueur (b, jusqu’aux 

37.500 pas egalent 55 . 46 a metres. Cette distance est celte approximative de ta source pre- 
sumee du canal, tell Debouan, a gauche de tell el-Defenneh, a son point de rencontre avec le 
Canal des Pharaons. 



sources am^res, ou Ton s’arreta, par la crainte d'inonder le pays, la mer Rouge 
ayant ete trouvee, en cet endroit, superieure de trois coudees au sol d’E- 
gypte-^. Nous verrons plus tard que ffles sources ameresr representent le lac 
Timsah. Par consequent, en parlant du travail de Ptolemee II, Pline pense a 
un canal different de celui du oiiddi Toumilat. 

Le Canal des Pliaraons, de nouveau obstrue sous les derniers Ptoleinees, 
fut remis en elat par Trajan. Sa source, qui etait autrefois pres de Bubastis, 
fut reportee a Babylone (le Gaire) en passant par Heliopolis Cette nou- 
velle prolongation rencontrait le Canal des Pharaons a I’entree du ouddi Tou- 
milat, a Test du tell Abou Soliman, ou Ton a releve des traces de I’ancien 
canal. 

Gombien de temps demeura-t-il libre a la circulation des navires? Nous ne 
le savons pas. On pent supposer que sa decadence commenca sous I’empereur 
Marc-AurMe, moins d un siecle apres. En effet, ce regne marque une periode 
de troubles en Egypte, de re voltes et de devastation. L’ere de Constantin 
n’ameliora pas la situation. L’autorite passe alors entre les mains des patriar- 
ches d’Alexandrie. On ne s’occupeplus que de controverses theologiques, trou- 
blees souvent par des emeutes et des persecutions, suivies de represailles 
sanglantes : c’est la belle epoque ou florissaient le cenobitisme et le mona- 
chisme. Pendant ce temps, I’Egypte livree a I’anarchie, la de'sorganisation 
administrative s’accentue de jour en jour, les terres sont delaissees, les ca- 
naux de toutes sortes sont mal ou ne sont plus entretenus. Naturellement, 
le Canal des Pharaons, par sa situation excentrique, fut un des premiers aban- 
donne. 

La conquete arabe arreta pendant quelque temps ce mouvement retro- 
grade. En defendant le pillage et en laissant aux chretiens la liberte de leur 
culte, Omar rendit a I'Egypte un peu de sa prosperite ancienne. Et parmi les 
travaux entrepris, on trouve le nom de ce prince attache au recreusement du 
vieux Canal des Pharaons, qui porta, apres ceux deNekaou, Darius, Ptolemee 
et Trajan, le nom de Canal du Prince des Fideles. II ne fonctionna que loo 
ans, jusqu’au regne d’Abou Djafar al-Mansour, qui fit fermer I’emboucbure 

u) Ptolemee, Geographie, liv. IV, 5 , edit. Miiller-Didot , p. 718 : trie canal de Trajan coule 
depuis Babylone 


(Ill cot(3 lie Qolzoum('). Depiiis, le canal a ete complMement abandonne. Gelui 
qui a tit(3 creusii par la Gompagnie du Ganal de Suez, pour alimenter en eau 
douce les villes du canal maritime, est en general une creation nouvelle, ce 
n est que fortuitement qu’il a empruntti le canal ancien , dont il reste encore 
beaucoup de vestiges. 

Pline {Eist.nal., \I, 33 ) dit que le canal de Bubaste a la mer Erytbriie 
avait Ga.ooo pas de longueur, soit 912 kilometres, qui conduisent a peu pres 
a Sera^iu, e’est-a-dire a la pointe septentrionale du grand bassin des lacs 
Amers. En examinant \' Itineraire d’Antonm, et en e'valuant approximative- 
ment la distance de Btibastis a TAou = El-Abbassab a 12.000 pas, nous obte- 
nons, de Bubaste jusqu’a Serapiu, une distance totale de 79.839 metres, en 
gros 80 kilometres, inferieure de 12 kilometres a celle donnde par Pline. 
Recberchons la cause de cet ecart. Si Ton poursuit la route jusqiPa Clysma, 
V Itineraire donne la distance de bo.ooo pas depuis Serapm, soit 73.925 
metres qui sont a ajouter a la distance de Buhastis a Serapiu, 79.809 meti-es, 
ce qui donne an total 1A3.7G/1. Pour la meme distance la ligne de chemin 
de fer marque lAS kilometres. Done V Itineraire d’ Antonin est d’accord avec 
les mesures modernes. Maintenant, si Ton ajoute les So.ooo pas de Ylti- 
n6raire au chiffre de Pline, en supposant que le canal ait abouti aux lacs 
Amers comme certains auteurs le veulent, nous obtenons le cbilTre (inorme 
de iG 5 kilometres, soit 22 kilometres en trop pour la distance Serapiu- 
Glysma. II est evident que Pline s’est trompe dans son evaluation, a moins, 
ce qui me parait plus probable, qu’un scribe etourdi ait ecrit LXII au lieu 
de LXXXll, nombre que portait I’original. Gette rectification conviendrait 
tres bien et s’accorderait avec \' Itineraire , car on obtient la longueur de 
1^13.7^5 metres : ce qui est parfait. Gette diimonstration prouve, si nous 
ne le savions pas par I’etude du terrain, que le Ganal des Pbaraons etait 
perce jus([u’a Suez et que le golfe ne s’etendait pas, au nord, au dela de 
cette ville. 


Maqrizi, trad. Bouriant, p. 202 ; Giiams 
el-Di\, cite par Lepere dans Memoire swr (e 
canal des Deux-Mers, p. i63. En iii5, Salali 
el-Din fait construire une flotteau Caire, trans- 
porte ies vaisseaux a dos de cLameau a Suez , 


et de la, par mer, en contournant la peninsule 
du Sinai, va altaquer Allah qui estoccupee par 
les Francs. Le canal a ce moment ^tait bien 
obstrue et ferme. 
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3 . Ce canal traverse le plateau d'El-Ferdan, du nord-ouest au sud-est, 
le lac Timsali, et au dela il se re'unit au Canal des Pharaons. G’est le Canal de 
Ptolemee, Wole^aTos TSOTCcpiOs ctHeuve de Ptolemeeii, comme I’appelle Strabon 
(liv. I, i). Pline (VI, 167) le de'signe ainsi : Amnem qut Arsinoein prajliiil 
Plolemeewn appellavit ctle fleuve qui coule devant Arsinoe estappele Ptole'mee". 

Le site d'Arsinoe n’a pas encore ete fixe. La Carte de Peutinger place cette 
localile au fond du golfe de Suez, prolonge des lacs Araers. Arsinoe est mar- 
quee a gauche et Clysma a droite du golfe. La route d’Arabie passe au sud 
des lacs. Arsinoe et Clysma sont distinguees Pune de Paulre, et separees par 
line distance de 4 o milles^'^. Done, a priori, les tentatives d’identification de 
Clysma et d’ Arsinoe sont a rejeter. Linant de Bellefonds supposait qu’Arsinoe 
etait situee sur I’emplacement du Serapeum, ou il reconnaissait egalemenl 
le site de Daneon connu par Pline Bouche-Leclercq pense avec raison, 
mais sans indication precise, que la ville e'tait sur les bords du lac Timsah ou 
des lacs Amers'^^. Pour ma part, et apres examen des textes, je crois que la 
ville a laquelle Ptolemee II avait donne' le nom de sa soeur, est Tliaiibastmn. 
Mais avant de proceder a cette preuve, il est necessaire de decrire le canal, tel 
que nous le connaissons actuellement; ensuite nous verrons ce que disent 
les anciens auteurs. 

Le Pere Sicard dit avoir reconnu parfaitement des indices incontestables du 
canal a Phacusa. Malheureusement le savant pelerin ne donne aucun autre ren- 
seignement Linant le reproduit tres inexactement sur sa carte de Pistbme 
de Suez, mais dans son ouvrage il est tres exactement decritf-’b Je Pai parcouru 


G’est ia distance approximative entre le 
djehel Maryam et Suez. 

LmxT DE Bellefonds, Memoires sur les 
princlpaux travaux executes en Egypte , p. 170. 

Bouche-Leclercq, Ilistoire des LagideSy 
Yol. I, p. 109, lyS. 

Pere Sicard, dans Leilres edijiantes, edit. 
i 83 o, YoI. 9, p. i 5 o. 

Linant de Bellefonds, op. cit.y p. 282 : 
ffOn a YU dansle nord-ouest duGIieikh-Ennedy 
et du lac Timsah les traces d’un canal, avec les 
deux digues, tres bien dessinen. Page 233 : 
ffCetancien canal vient des dernieres lagunes 


du lac Menzaleh, a Test de Salhieli: on le voit 
a Test d’un lieu nomme Abou-Tafla: plus loin 
il se perd dans les marais; dans le siid on pent 
encore le suivre jusqiTa Pest du puits Rakham. 
et jusqu’aux bas-fonds du lac Timsali-. Linant 
evalue sa largeur de 35 a 4 o metres, et pense 
qiPil a fallu creuser le sol a 1 A niMres de pro- 
fondeur. 11 serait interessant de fa ire qiiehjues 
Bondages dans le lit du canal. On retrouverait 
surement, sous la couche de sable, les depots 
du Nil. On aura it ainsi la profondeur exacte du 
canal. A la page 117, Linant dit qu’a ia suite 
de Bondages, le soiis-sol du seuil d’El-Guisr 
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a nion tour, en janvier 1 9 1 3 , et I’ai trouve conforme ci la description de 
Linant Dans I’etude que j’en ai faite, j’ai joint un croquis d’apres mes rele- 
ves. 11 n'est visible que dans la region seche du plateau d’El-Ferdan; partout 
ailleurs il a disparu dans relTondrenient des lerres alluviales. En efl'et, au 
nord, le point ou s’arrete le canal marque en meme temps I’extreme limite 
du plateau et des terrains marecageux, resultat des dernieres lagunes du lac 
Menzaleli. Le niveau des deux sols est tres sensible; il se montre comme une 
vaste dechirure qui n’a d’analogue que celle que j’ai signalee a Suez. Du 
cote du lac Timsah, ou il venait se jeter, il m’a e'te impossible de le suivre 
jusqu’au bout. Des prises de terre, un chemin conduisant d'Ismailiab a I'Ho- 
pital, eleve au sommet du plateau, un chenal, ont remue a cet endroit tout 
le sol et fait disparaitre une certaine longueur du canal, qu’on pent e valuer 
a 2 ou 3 kilomMres. 

Des Arabes m’ont dit qu’on voyait des vestiges du canal a tell Debouan, 
qu’on appelle encore Oumma-Keim. J’ai visite ce tell et ses abords, mais je 
n’ai trouve aucune trace du canal. Mais cela ne prouve pas que le fleuve de 
Ptolemee n’ait pas pris sa source a cet endroit. Tell Debouan est eloigne de 
12 kilometres environ de tell el-Defenneb; il est sur la rive orientale de la 
branche Pelusiac[ue, en un point ou le fleuve fait un coude, et a 200 metres 
nord de la route de Salabieh a Qantarah. Les ruines representent I’emplace- 
ment dun poste militaire ou plutot d’un camp, formant un carre de 200 
metres environ de cote. Ce poste etait clos par une forte barriere de roseaux, 
dont on voit encore les vestiges. Les constructions reposaient sur un remblai 
de terre exhausse de 0 m. 5 o a 1 metre au-dessus du niveau du sol naturel. 
Les constructions etaient vraisemblablement en briques crues, lesquelles, 
sous Paction de Pbumidite et des pluies, se sont entierement decomposees. 
On y trouve pen de pierres, quelques debris de granit rose, beaucoup de 
fragments de poterie commune et de verroterie. La branche Pelusiaque a ete 
regularisee, neltoyee et peut 4 tre approfondie tout recemment; c’est aujour- 
d’hui un beau coiirs d'eau qui ne doit guere ressembler a ce qu’il etait jadis. 

appartient completement aux apports de ter- a ete creuse tres profondement. 
rains du Nil. Il aurait egalement observe que le <') Jean Cledat, Notes sur I'isthme de Sue:,, 

sommet des digues du canal portait des ter- Les canaux, dans Bull.de I’Inst. franc. 

rains (V alluvions, ce qui proiiverait que le canal du Caire, t. XVII , p. 100-107. 



G’est peut-^tre ^ ces travaux qu’est due la disparition de la bouche du canal. 

Enfin nous ferons remarquer que tout le long du canal, depuis sa source 
supposee jusqu’au lac Timsah, je n’ai releve aucun vestige de lieu ou d’lia- 
bitation. Cela montrerait que le plateau d’El-Ferdan n’a pas e'te soumis a 
I’agriculture. II est extraordinaire que sur une surface d’environ 1.900 kilo- 
metres carre's je n’aie trouve aucune mine, sauf dans les endroifs a proxi- 
mite' de la terre limoneuse. Le fait merite d’aulant plus de fixer I’attention 
que la region qui entoure le plateau d’El-Ferdan a ete tres peuplee, ainsi que 
le prouvent les noinbreux sites antiques que Ton trouve, et souvent a peu 
de distance les uns des autres. Done, il est absoluinent faux de dire que cet 
ouvrage n’etait qu’un canal d’irrigation parce qu’il est trop eleve au-dessus de 
la mcr(‘f .I'avoue ne pas comprendre. D’abord, qu’aurait-il irrigue'? Le pla- 
teau d'El-Ferdan est inculte ct, contrairement a I’observation de Linant, il n’y 
a pas traces d’anciennes cultures (-1 D’autre part, on ne voit pas pounjuoi 
le plateau est trop eleve pour empecher de passer un canal navigable. A cela 
on repondra qu’il y a une difference de largeur et de profondeur dans le sys- 
teme des deux canaux, ou peut-etre que les ingenieurs anciens etaient inca- 
pables de conduire jusqu’au bout un tel travail. G'est une legende trop repan- 
due, et meme dans le public leltre, que les vieilles civilisations orientales 
etaient incapables d’executer et de consacrer de penibles et longs efi'orts a 
I’amenagement des eaux. En depit de cette croyance, les recberches et les 
travaux arcbeologiques detruisent chaque jour davantage ces idees dangereu- 
ses et entiereinent errone'es. Si les Egyptiens n’avaient pas a leur aide, comme 
de nos jours, les secours puissants de I’industrie, ils avaient toujours des mil- 
liers de bras a leur disposition. On sait que le canal de Suez fut commence 
par la corvee bumaine. On sait aussi que e’est la corvee bumaine qui decida 
des grands travaux publics entrepris par Mehe'met-Ali. Il ne faut pas dire non 
plus que la durete du sol marneux dEl-Ferdan etait im obstacle. Les rois 
qui s’attaquerent au granit pour se faire un passage a travers les rochers de 


Cette opinion, rapportee par le P. Mallon 
(Les Hebreux en Egj/pie, p. iqS), est de M. 
Bourdon, chef du transit de la Compagnie du 
Canal a Suez. Elle est tellement contraire aux 
faits liistoriques, que je ne Feus pas signalee si 

Bulletin, t. XaXHI. 


elie n'avait ete enregistree par le P. Mallon. Et 
ce n’est que pour cela que je la mentionne. 

Linant de Bellefonds, Mernoires sitr les 
principaux travaux executes en Egypte, p. 118. 
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la cataracte d’Assouan ne poiivaient pas ^tre effray^s devant line colline argi- 
leiise. Dll rcste, dans toiite i’histoire dii perceinent dii canal des deux mers, 
il n est nullement question de difficultes materielles : on craignait sui tout, 
a la suite d’une fausse evaluation de la hauteur des mers, I’inondation du 
DellaO. 

L'installation des Grecs a I'orient de I’Egypte, dans ces terrains converts de 
stejipes, coinpletement a defriclier, etait line revolution. Mallieureiiseinent 
nous connaissons tres nial les origines de cette penetration. Les documents 
font entierement defaiit. Seules des reclierches arclieologiques, longues ct 
patientes, apporteront sur cette question d’utiles renseignements. Cost aux 
Grecs qu’appartient la premiere idee du canal direct de la mer Rouge a la 
mer Mediterranee, et non a Nekaou comme le laisserait supposer Diodorc 
(liv. I, 1 . trad. Terrasson) : ^On a fait un canal de communication qui va 
du golfe Ptdusiaque dans la mer Rouge. Ne'eos, fils de Psammeticliiis, l a 
commence : Darius, roi de Perse, en continua le travail; il I'interrompit 
ensuite, sur I’avis de qiielques ingenieurs, qui lui dirent qii’en ouvrant les 
terres il inonderail I’Egypte (le Della), qu’ils avaient trouvee plus basse que 
la mer Rouge. Ptolemee II ne laissa pas d’achever I’entreprise, mais il fit 
mettre dans fendroit le plus favorable du canal, des barrieres ou des ccluses 
tres-ingenieusement construites, qu’on ouvre quand on veut passer, et qu’on 
referme ensuite tres promptement. C’est pour cela que cette partie du canal 
qui se jette a la mer, a fendroit oii est batie la ville d’Arsinoe, prend le nom 
de Jleuve de Ptoleme'e.T 

Comme je 1 ai dit, je ne crois pas que ce projet soil une invention du roi 
A’ekaou. A vrai dire, pour les Egyptiens le centre du monde etait lEgypte: 
ils ne pouvaient done, sans nuire a leur pays, concevoir un projet qui eut 
necessairement detourne une partie du commerce de son chemin, et eut porte 
le plus grand tort a 1 Egypte, au profit dVbrangers. Done, je pretends c[ue fidee 
est venue des Grecs. Ceux-ci, en effet, etaient parvenus a acquerir en Egypte, 
et cn ])eu de temps, un certain degre de puissance, qui obligea le roi Amasis 
a les deporter de 1 autre cote du Delta, dans le canton de Sais. Alais, comme 
on pourrait le croire, la deportation ne fut pas complete, et le resultat de 

Les inrfenieui-s de Bonaparte ont commis ta nieme erreur. Eile n’a cesse qua la suite des 
travaux de Lilian t et Larousse. 
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cette action fut cle jeter iin pen plus vite I’Egypte entre les mains do cos nou’ 
veaux conquerants pacifiques. 

L’importance politique et commerciale de I’istlime dc Suez ne pouvait 
ecljapper aux Grecs. Leur idee sur le commerce etait bien dilFerente de celle 
des Egyptiens. Pour ceux-ci Memphis, la vieille capitale, etait le centre actif 
de TEgypte et du monde. Toutes les marcliandises, soit par le Nil, soit par 
les canaux, soit par les routes du desert, convcrgeaient xers Memphis; de la. 
elles se repandaient de nouveau, paries memes voies, dans le monde entier. 
Pour 1 es Gi ■CCS, la conquete dc I’Egypte avait un hut heaucoup plus large; 
ils ne pouvaient roster attaches aux errements des Egyptiens. 11 serait done 
curieux, sinon necessaire, de recherclier les origines de la pe'netration grec- 
que dans la partie orientale du Delta, et d’en suivre, autant que possible, les 
progres jusqu’au transfert des mercenaires a Naucratis. Mais ce resultat ne 
pent etre ohtenu, je I’ai dit, sans ime longue et peuiihle consultation du sol. 
Quoi qu’il en soit et ce qui est certain, e’est que I’Egypte fut profondemient 
trouhlee par cette invasion. La vie politique reeut un nouvel essor; les idees 
et les mceurs se modifierent considerahlement sous I’influence dc ccs nouveaux 
venus. G’est alors seulement que le besoin d’une voie de communication 
directe, entre la mer Mediterranee et la mer Piouge, se fit sentir. Le vieux 
Canal des Pharaons, qui n’etait qu’ime derivation du Nil, n’ayant d autre hut 
que de satisfaire aux besoins de I’Egypte, ne pouvait plus convenir aux hesoins 
modernes. L’ohjectif des Grecs etait entierement difi'erent de celui des Egyp- 
tiens, et les vieux errements de ceux-ci avaient besoin de reformes. L’esprit 
pratique et mercantile du Grcc allait se charger de faire cette transforma- 
tion. 

En prenant possession du sol de I'isthme, les Grecs apprirent vite le clicinin 
de la mer Iiouge. Deja a cette e])oque nous les trouvons installes sur divers 
points dc la cote de la mer Piouge; ils vont meme dans I’ocean Indien. D’ou 
la nocessite ahsolue d’ameiiorer les communications, en les rendant a la fois 
plus pratiques et plus directes. L’utilite du canal des deux mers se faisait 
done vivement sentir. 

Les communications, a ce moment, entre pcuples etaient generalcmcnt 
tres longues. Une marchandise d Europe, avant d’aller dans la mer des Indes. 
etait obligee de toucher Memphis, d’ou elle etait re'expediec. Naturellcment 



cela prenait Leaucoup de temps. En Egypte, on se servait du Nil et des 
canaux, et cette partie du voyage no'cessitait de nombreux transborderaents. 
La voie du dt^sert, qu’on employait aussi, n'ctait pas sans danger, une attaqne 
des Bedouins etant toujours a craindre. 

II ne parait pas, d’apres les historiens, que le projet du Canal des Deux 
Mers ait cde etudie serieusement. D’abord il ecboua. Et Ton invoqua, ce qui 
pent sembler juste , la difference de niveau des mers. Nous avons vu cepen- 
dant qu’il y en avait qui n’y croyaient pas. La bauteur des eaux e'tait certes une 
objection serieuse; mais derriere s’en cachait d’autres qu’on n’osait pas avouer 
ou dire trop haul. Quoi qu’il en soit de ccs objections, le motif invoque a 
beaucoup influe sur les decisions des ingenieurs, et peut-elre du roi, puis- 
qu’ils n’oserent pas construire, d’une mer a I’autre, le canal projete. Et puis 
les Ptolemees, en s’installant en Egypte, adopterent la vieille politique etroite 
et egoiste des Pharaons. Ils substituerent a Memphis, leui' noiivelle capilale. 
Alexandrie, qui demeure jusqu’au xn'" siecle le grand marcbe mondial. C’est 
ce que nous apprend Guillaume de Tyr. En racontant le siege d’Alexandrie 
par le roi Amaury, il dit : ctOn y apporte (a Alexandrie) de la haute Egypte, 
par le Nil, une grande quantite de marchandises et toutes les choses neces- 
saires a la vie. Les productions etrangeres a I’Egypte y arrivent par mer do 
toutes les contrees et sont toujours en abundance; aussi dit-on qu’on y trouve 
toutes sortes d’objets utiles plus qu’en tout autre port de la mer. Les Indes, 
le pays de Saba, I’Arabie, les deux Ethiopies, la Perse et toutes les pro- 
vinces environnantes envoient dans la haute Egypte, par la mer Rouge, jus- 
qu’a une ville nominee Jedda, situee sur le rivage de cette mer, les aromates, 
les perles, les tresors de I’Orient et toutes les productions inconnues dans 
nos pays; arrivees en ce lieu, on les transporte sur le Nil, et de la elles 
descendent a Alexandrie; aussi les peuples de I’Orient et ceux de I’Occident 
se rencontrent-ils continuellement dans cette ville, qui est comme le grand 
marcbe des deux mondes(‘). ■’ Le Canal des Pharaons, recreuse par Amron, 
elait depuis longtcmps obstrue lorsque Amaury vint en Egypte, et nous avons 
vu que Salah el-Din avait envoye une flotte. a dos de chameau, du Caire a 
Suez. Il avait cesse de fonctionner i 5 o ans ajues sa re'ouverture, et en 7G7 


Micdacd, Hisloire des Croisadesy t. VII. 
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le calife Abou Djafar al-Mansoiir lo fermo, Jans le but d’afl’amer la vllle de 
Aledine, qui s’etait revoltee(‘b 

La reprise des affaires comnierciales a travers la longue et penible voie du 
desert n'cffait pas pratique. On sait, et je I’ai dit ailleursl-’, les multiples dif- 
ficulte's pour aller d’lin port de la iner Rouge a ceux du 'Nil. Du reste la route 
del’isthnie, par Suez, no fut jamais completement detournee du commerce, 
malgre I’obstruction du canal : r- Les Juifs, dit Ibn Kbordadbcb (edit. Goeje, 
Bibliotheca, p. i i^i ), s’embarquaient dans le pays de Firandja (France), sur la 
mer occidentale et se dirigeaient vers Al-F\iram;'i , la, ils cbargent leurs mar- 
chandises sur le dos des chameaux et se rendent par terre a Kolzoum, a une 
distance de a 5 parasanges. 11s s’embarquent sur la mer orientale et se ren- 
dent d’Al-Kolzoum a Al-Djar (le port de NleJine) et a Djedda (le port de la 
Mecque). puis ils vont au Sind, au Hind et a la Chine." 

Apres la tentative de Nekaou, apres celle moins certaine de Darius, Ptole- 
mee resolut, dans une certaine mesure, i'ceuvre du percement de I’istbme. 
Arcbimede lui-meme, racontait-on , avait dirige les travaux ('b Mais la croyance 
que la mer Rouge etait sensiblement au-dessus du niveau des terres du Delta, 
fit que les inge'nieurs adopterent un moyen mixte, pour arriver a la Mediter- 
ranee(''b En realite, ce nouveau trace, realise entierement, etait une grande 
amcdioration apportee a I’ancien trajet, mais il etait loin, pour I'expansion 

MAQitizi, Irad. Bouriant, p. 202; Giiam^ 
el-Dix. cite par Lepere, Memoire siir le canal 
des Deux Mcrs, p. iGa. 

Notes sur Visthne de Suez, dans Bull, de 
rinst. franc, du Cairo , t. X\I. p. 98. 

Notices et Exlraits des mahuscrils de la Bi- 
hliolheque du rot, t. \1I1, p. 1 3 . 

G’cst Linant bey, le premier, puis pen apres 
Laroiissc, qui ont releve, scientirujucnient, celle 
erreur [)ar leurs edudes dans risllime. Gepen- 
daut, aNant lui, le gfuieral Andreossi \ Decade 
egf/ptienne, t. I, p. 210) avait dit : rrNous obser- 
\erons en passant que TeieNation des dunes qui 
sont a Forient de Peluse, et qui se prolongent 
en remontant vers la province de Gharqieli, font 
voir que le canal de jonction du golfe arabiqiie 


a la Mediterranee ne pouvait aboutir qu'a la 
1 tranche Pelusiaque et a une assez grande dis- 
tance de Feinboucliure de cette branclic. Des 
lors ce canal etait dthiNe du Ml vers la mer 
Piouge, et la crainte d’une irruption de cette 
mer \ers la Mediterranee, que je crots peu fon- 
dee, et dont on pouvait (Failltuirs se defendre 
jtar des ecluses, devienf par la heaucoup moins 
probable.^ A noter egalement que Slrabon. cite 
plus haul, dit : -Ce (pFon avait persuade a 
Darius), d tort, que la mer Piou[;e etait plus 
elevee que FEgNpte^. On voit done que, nieme 
dans Fanlitjuitc, les esprits etaient di\ises sui‘ 
ce point, et cela est tres important a signaler 
dans notre tdude. 



coloniale, d’etre le reve, sou vent caresse, d’lme communication directe entre 
ies deux mers. 

Le canal commencait a tell Debouan, sur la brancbe Pelusiaque; apres 
avoir traverse, avec quelques sinuosites, le plateau d’El-Ferdan, il debouchait 
dans le lac Timsali, qu’il traversait pour rejoindre le Canal des Pharaons en 
un point que j’avais cru etre a Sabab-Abiar. Depuis j’ai modifie Icgercment 
ma premiere opinion sur le point de jonction; mais il n’est pas douteux que 
le canal traversait le lac. 

11 cst done incontestable qu’il y avail deux canaux deri\es du Nil, se jetant 
tons les deux dans la mer Piouge, an golfe de Qolzoum. Les recits des histo- 
riens, tels qu’ils nous sont parvenus, ont pu Iroubler les esprits avanl la decou- 
verte des vestiges du canal du plateau d'El-Ferdan. Mais si Ton a cru, un 
moment, que dans les textes il n’etait question que du Canal des Pharaons, 
e’est-a-dire du canal du ouddi Toumilat, on ne pent raisonnablement aujour- 
d’bui penser de meme. 

L’obscurite du texte de Strabon que nous avons cite est tres grande, mais 
en tenant comple du Canal dePtolemee, lout s’explique. D’abord, I’historien 
parle d’un lac situe dans la prefecture Sethroitique. J’ai identifie Sethro'is avec 
Tennis, pres de Port-Said, ville ruince et noye-e dans le lac Menzaleh. Au 
moment ou Strabon visitait I’Egypte, vers Pan 20 avant J.-C., les premiers 
mouvements sismiques s’etaient fait sentir, et deja la cote se creusait. Done, 
sa remarque est tres juste lorsqu’il dit ; "Entre les bouches Tanitique et Pelu- 
siaque s’etendent des lacs et des marais vastes et contigus les uns aux autres, 
au milieu desquels sont batis un grand nombre de villages et de bourgs; 
Peluse elle-meme est tout environnee de marais, que quelques-uns appellent 
Baratbra et Telmata-' (Str\bon, liv. XVll, 9 ). Ensuite Strabon ajoute :"Deux 
autres canaux se rendent dans ces lacs (hors du Delta) : I’un se jette dans la 
mer Erytbree ou golfe Arabique a Arsinoe-. Evidemment, les lacs dont il 
s'agit ici sont le lac Timsab et les lacs Amers, qui avec le lac Ballah forment 
line veritable cbalne le long de I’isthme. 11 parait resulter que la ville d’Ar- 
sinoe etait sur les bords de la mer Rouge. C’est cette interpretation que quel- 
ques auteurs ont suivic. Puis Strabon aborde la construction du canal. A ce 
point le trouble est absolu. 11 est sur et certain que Strabon, qui n’a pas vu 
les lieux, a confondu le Canal des Pharaons et le Canal de Ptolemee. Ce der- 
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nier, a cette epoque, eclipsait le vieiix canal. On se rappelait que pliisieurs 
grands soiiverains avaient travaille a iin canal atteignant la iner Rouge, mais 
sans determination precise; d’ou lattribution du Canal de Ploleme'e a Sesos- 
tris, an fds de Psame'tique, puis a Darius. Et cela est proiive par la descrip- 
tion meme que Ton donne du canal. 

i“ En perrant I’istlime on craignait I’inondation du Delta. Cette question 
ne fut jamais soulevee pour le Canal des Pharaons; du reste, on ii'en trouve 
aucune trace dans le recit d’llerodote, pas plus que dans les steles de Darius, 
ni dans celle de ce meme Ptole'mee, trouvee a tell el-Masklioulali. stele pi'oba- 
blement anterieure au canal qui porte son nom. Ce monument du debut de 
son regne, an 6, fait allusion sculement a la refection du vieux canal et a la 
restauration du temple de Toum. 

On crea, pour eviter toute surprise, au lieu le plus approprie, des 
ecluses, ou euripes. Mais on ne sait pas ou ce travail fut etabli; les documents 
n’en disent rien. Est-ce a la source? Est-ce a la jonction de lancien et du 
nouveau canal? Les deux ojiinions jteuvent e'galement se soutenir. Mon avis 
serait que les ecluses etaient a la jonction des deux canaux. Quoi qu’il en soit. 
il n est jamais question d’eun’pes dans les descriptions du Canal des Pbaraons. 

Le Canal de Ptolemee e'tant reconnu, il est facile de localiser la \ille d’Jr- 
$moe. Nous avons vu plus haut que pour Strabon, cette localite paraissait etre 
situee sur les bords de la mer Rouge. En meme temps j’essayai de montrer 
que cette localisation etait la suite d une erreur d’interpretation geograpbique. 
Et cela est prouve' par le recit de Diodore, qui alLirme qu . 4 ?’s/noc cdait a l ex- 
tre'mite du cffleuve de Ptolemee-. Dans son voisinage etaient Heroonpolis {^icll 
el-Maskhoutab) et Cleopdtn's, laquelle suivant Strabon (^liv. XAII, 12 ) etait au 
fond du golfe Arabi(pie, contrairement a une autre ailirmation ou cet auteur 
( liv. WII, 12 ) dit cjiie certaines personnes appellent Arsinoe, Cleopnlris. Mais 
c'est certainement une erreur. car Pline [Hist, nal., VI, 29) raconte qu’apres 
Hero "on trouve ensuite le port de Dancon, d'ou sort un canal navigable qui 
conduit au Nil, en parcourant, de ce port jusque dans le Delta, I’espace de 
62.000 pas, qui representent la distance qu’il y a entre le fleuve (de Ptole- 
mee) et la mer Rouger. Comme on le voit, le texte de Pline est parallelc a 
celui de Strabon: mais Pline, au lieu de Cleopdtris substitue le nom de Dandon, 





qui parait ^tre la vraie lecon. La distance donnee par Pline, un pen superieure 
a la realite, est celle du lac Timsah a la Mediterranee et du lac Timsah a la 
mer Rouge; les deux distances sont a pen pres e'gales. 

Le port de Daneon, par ailleurs, nous est inconnu; inais il senible bien que 
c’est line autre de'nomination d'Arsinoe, nom qui fut donne, par Ptolemee II, 
a Thaubastum, en Thonneur de sa femme Arsinoe'. 

Enfm, je rapporterai encore nne tradition arabe du geograpbe Masoudi. II 
Y a, dans ce recit, comnie chez les classiques, beaucoup d’incertitude; mais 
on reconnailra facilement, avec un pen d'attentioii, nos deux canaux ; rrLc 
Canal, partant de la mer de Kolzoum, se dirigeait sur un point de la pro- 
vince de Misr, nomme El-Hameh La jonction des deux mers ayant ete 

reconnue impossible, le roi (pas nomme) fit creuser un aulre canal, sur la cote 
de la mer de Roum (Mediterranee), vers le district de Tinnis, Damiette et 
le lac. Ce canal, nomme Zahar et El-Kliabieh, etait alimente par la mer et le 
lac de Tinnis; il se prolongeait par Nanaan jusqu’au territoire d’El-Hameb. 
Pres de ce village se rencontraient les navires venus de la mer de Roum et 
ceux qui de la mer de Kolzoum remontaient par le canal de Doumb(sic)-el- 
Timsah; c’est la qu’avaient lieu les transactions commerciales, et la distance 
entre I’line et I’autre mer etait ainsi notablement diminuee. r Et un peu plus 
loin, Masoudi ajoute : rrPlus tard, Haroun-er-Rechid tenta la jonction des 
deux mers, en etablissant une prise d’eau sur le cours superieur du Nil, vers 
I’Abyssinie et la limite meridionale du Said. Ne pouvant reussir a partager les 
eaux du Nil, il resolut d’unir une mer a I’autre, en faisant devier le Nil du 
cote de Farama (Peluse) et du pays de Tinnis ''b- 

Le territoire d’El-Hameh oii se reunissaient les deux canaux est la region 
c|ui entoure le lac Timsab, que le texte appelle Doumb-el-Timsah (au lieu de 
Doinnb, lire : ^anabj "la queue du crocodile". Ici la legende donne pour fon- 
dateur du Canal de Ptolemee, Haroun el-Rachid, calife abbasside, qui dans 
la litterature et les legendes arabes joue le meme role que Sesostris dans I’liis- 
toire egyptienne. On voit e'galemenl qu’a I’epoque de Masoudi, non seulement 
le canal avail perdu son nom pour prendre celui de Zahar ou El-Kliarbieh, mais 
que encore Ton avail complMement pei’du le souvenir du point de son embou- 


Barbier de Meynard, Les prairies iVor^ yoL IV, p. 97 et 98. 



chiu'O sur le Nil. Ce fait ne peut nous surprendrc, puisqu'on I’ignorait deja a 
la fin des Ptol^iiees, comme on ignorait le moment ou le canal avait cesse de 
fonctionner; mais on sait tees bien par Plutarque (Vie d’ Antoine, 69) qu’il etait 
ferine avant la fin de la dynastie des Ptoleme'es, et que les navires ne pon- 
vaient plus passer rle fleuve", puisque la grande Gleopatre, pour fair Octave, 
avait tenle de faire transporter sa flotte au-dessus de I’isthme, pour la porter 
dans la mer Rouge. 

Une seconde tradition arabe, plus claire et plus precise, attribue au con- 
traire la construction de ce meme canal a Amrou : r-Amrou fils d’Alas, cut 
I’idee de faire un canal entre ces deux mers. La coupure devait se faire en 
un lieu nomme jusqu’a nos jours Dzanb-altamsah (queue du crocodile)-. Mais 
Abou’l-Fida, qui est Pauteur de ce recit, pas plus que Masoudi, ne mentionnc 
I’embouchure du canal; tons les deux cependant nous disent qu’il deboucliait 
dans le lac Timsah, nomine alors Dhanab al-Timsah. Ge point etant parfaite- 
ment fixe, on peut assurer que les ruines de Thaiibastum , au sud-est du lac 
Timsah, sont egalement celles d'Arsinoe et Dane'on. 

Maintenant, en considcrant attentivement les cartes anterieures au percc- 
ment du canal de Suez, j’ai lieu de supposer que le Ganal de Ptolemee pas- 
sait a Pest de la ville de Thaubastum ; ce cbemin etant plus court et plus 
direct pour conduire a la mer Rouge. Au-dessous des ruines qui marquent 
Pemplacement de Thaubastum, les cartes indiquent une rigole, parfaitement 
tracee, allant des dernieres lagunes du lac Timsah au Ganal des Pharaons. Au 
point de jonction on signale quelques ruines d’habitations. Au cbeikb Henedi, 
au Slid de Thaubastum, il y a un groupe de ruines tres important, sur Icquel 
s’eleve le mausolee du cbeikb. Gette position conviendrait parfaitement a cello 
d’un port. G’est probablement en cet endroit que Veurtpe avait ete construit. 

Enfin je ne terminerai pas cette etude sans avoir touche un autre pro- 
bleme qui, pour Mre secondaire, a di'i jouer un certain role dans Pexecution du 
percement du Ganal de Ptolemee. Je x'eux parler de la question politique, que 
Pon trouve toujours a la base des grands travaux d’utilite publique ayant pour 
objet de transformer ou de modifier la vie d’une region, d’un pays et le monde 
en general, comme le canal de Suez, le canal de Panama et plus ancienne- 
ment le canal de Gorinthe. On se souvient des nombreuses polemiques lancees 
centre les promoteurs de ces grandes oeuvres humaines. 11 semble, a consulter 
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les liistoriens, qu’il en fal ainsi pour le Canal de Ptolemee Philadelplie. Nous 
n’avons la-dessus aucun renseignemeiit positif; mais il esl permis d’emeltre 
certaines conjectures, cjui ont pour elles toutes les apparences de la verile. 

La principale cause de cette creation etait d’un ordre purement e'cononii- 
que; mais elle lesait un grand nombre d’interets particuliers, et pour cela elle 
devait etre fortement combattue. Gar il est evident que le projet d’un canal 
direct, reunissant les deux mers, a du susciter bien des disputes et des discus- 
sions inte'ressees, oil la bonne foi ne presidait pastoujours. Les preparatifs, et 
merae le perceinent du canal de Suez, nous apportent d’litiles lecons. Dans ces 
circonstances ce sont toujours les inemes precedes usites. Nous voyons c[ue le 
roi Ptolemee a rencontre, pour realiser son oeuvre, les memes diflicultes, les 
memes resistances et les memes oppositions que trouva naguere M. F. de Les- 
seps il la realisation de son oeuvre, dont nous connaissons toute la genese. Mais 
les grands interets generaux politiques et commerciaux c[ui se rattacbent a 
Listlime de Suez devaient necessairement vaincre I’opposition. Pour le Canal 
de Ptolemee, j’en trouve la preuve cbez les auteurs anciens rapportant, trop 
sommairement peut-etre, les fables qui couraient alors sur son percement. 
C’est dans ces legendes qu’il faut chercher quelquefois la verite. 11 y en a de 
tres anciennes; elles avaient servi au Canal des Pbaraons, puis elles furent 
utilisees pour le Canal de Ptolemee. G’est ainsi qu’Herodote (liv. Il, i58), 
apres avoir decrit le canal, raconte : c Lorsque ces travaux furent entamessous 
le regne de Ne'eos, cent mille ouvriers egyptiens y perirent; et I’entreprise etait 
a peine a moitie, quand le roi fit cesser de creuser, arrete par un oracle qui 
lui declara qu’il travaillait pour un barbare. Les Egyptiens appellent barbares 
tous ceux qui ne parlent pas leur langue. tj Toutefois cet echec ne detourna pas 
le roi, car Herodote (liv. II, iBg) dit ensuite : rrNecos, ayant renonce ii ce 
grand ouvrage, se tourna du cote des expeditions militaires. 11 fit faire des 
vaisseaux, tant sur la mer du Nord que sur le golfe Arabique, dans la mer 
Erytbree; et Ton voit encore la trace des chantiers oil ils furent construits. Ces 
vaisseaux lui formerent une marine, dont il se servit pour I’exe'cution de ses 
projets . '1 Le roi Nekaou etait assure'ment un grand administrateur. 11 com- 
prenait tres bien 1 interM et aussi les nombreuses sources de revenus que 
tirerait I’Egypte du passage des marebandises par I’istlime, au lieu de les 
detourner sur Memphis. Getaient la assurement d’anciens prejuges qu’il 
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n’etait pas aise de combattre. Peut-tUve Nekaou eut-ii I’idee d’lme communi' 
cation entre les deux mers? la legende I’assure, inais elle n’est pas certaine. 
En tout cas, nous trouvons Nekaou avec la pensee fixe d’ameliorer les relations 
commerciales. Le recit d’llerodote ne pent pas laisser de doutes. Mais il fut 
arrMe, dit Thistorien : i'’ par la mort d un trop grand nombre d’hommes; 
9° parce que le roi travaillait pour un barbare. Quel etait ce barbare? Je 
pense que le barbare etait grec, et qu’Herodote n’a pas ose le nommer. A ce 

r 

moment, les Grecs etaient fortement implantes en Egypte, particulierement 
dans le Delta et dans le Djifar. Ils avaient ctendu leur commerce trcs loin 
dans la mer Rouge; ils y avaient meme fonde quelques comptoirs. D’ou les 
craintes, qui se justifierent plus tard, et la resistance de quelques vieux natio- 
nalistes egyptiens, contre les envabisseurs, qui detournaient a leur profit le 
commerce de I’Egypte. La mort des ouvriers est un theme que Ton trouve 
souvent dans les legendes egyptiennes. Elle indiquc toujours de grands tra- 
vaux difficiles et penibles a executer; quelquefois elle sert a cacher une 
oeuvre avortee, sans indiquer, comme ici, le motif de cet ecbec. Tout recem- 
ment encore on a vu I’oeuvre de M. E. de Lesseps attaquee de la meme facon 
deloyale par ses adversaires. Le canal Mahmoudieh, qui relie le Caire a Alex- 
andria, fut creuse sous le regne de Mehemet-Ali. 3i3.ooo hommes furent 
employes a cette oeuvre gigantesque. Des maladies avaient beaucoup dimi- 
nue les travailleurs; ii n’en fallut pas davantage pour soulever I’indignation 
populaire, toujours dupe de pensees egoistcs, dissimuleos sous une forme 
bumanitaire, babilement colportee. Aujourd’lmi on a remplace la corvee 
bumaine par la fourniture d’hommes. Cette fourniture est donnee gene'rale- 
ment a des chefs de villages, ou a des entrepreneurs, parfois curopeens, les- 
quels, comme entreprises, ne font que prelever, tres durement, de fortes 
sommes sur les ouvriers ou sur les fellahs. On est ainsi en droit de se deman- 
der si la fourniture des hommes est plus douce, pour I’ouvrier bien entendu, 
que la corve'e bumaine ouvertement declaree. On me perraettra d on douter. 
Je ne donnerai a cela aucun example; il me sullira d'invoquer le temoignagc 
des personnes qui ont suivi de pres le systeme employe en Egypte pour le 
ravitaillement de la main-d’univre dans les chantiers. La corvee en soi est 
tres raauvaise, inais I’autre systeme, je le dis, ne vaut pas mieux, au moins 
tel qu’il est applique en Orient. 
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Dans tons les cas, on comprend mal une campagne humanitaire a I’epoque 
de Nekaou. En effet, tons les Iravaux publics, en pai’ticulier I’entretien des 
canaux, elaient executes a I’aide de la corvee, composee de prisonniers de 
giiei're (Herodote, liv. II, 108) et d’esclaves. Nous savons egalement que cha- 
que nome e'tait appele a concourir aux travaux publics. G'est ainsi qu’un docu- 
ment grec du iv'^ siecle dit que les bourgs de rOxyrrbincbite (Haute-Egyptc) 
contribuerent a i’entretien de certains canaux lointains, comme le Flumen 
Trajunum (Canal des Pharaons), dont le bon etat interessait la province. Le 
nome Oxyrrbinchite, le Fayoum moderne, etait sillonne de noinbreux canaux, 
rayonnant dans tons les sens. G’est au Fayoum que le legendaire Moeins con- 
struisit le fameux lac qui porte son nom. II devait y avoir, dans cette pro- 
vince, des bommes attaches specialement aux canaux, des ouvriers dart ayant 
une grande connaissance de tons les travaux d’irrigation. .le crois que c’est 
une compagnie de ces bommes que signale le papyrus, et qui fnrent envoyes 
a la refection du Flumen Trajanum. 

Enfin pour terminer il est une autre cause qui arreta les travaux el que 
j'ai deja signale'e, la pins serieuse, peut-etre : c’est la difference presumee de la 
hauteur des deux mers. Mais il est bien entendu que cette erreur, qui s’est 
fait sentir jusqu’au milieu du siecle dernier, n’a porte' que sur le canal entre- 
pris par Ptolemee II, et que c’est cette erreur fondamentale qui obligea les 
ingenieurs a construire un canal derive du Nil, avec des ecluses pour retenir 
les eaux \enant de la mer Rouge, qui sans cela auraient inonde les terres 
du Delta. Mais cette question n’etait pas acceptee par tout le monde, et il 
convient de montrer les reserves faites a ce sujet par des ecrivains de I’anti- 
quite. 

Assureraent, le Canal de Ptolemee etait loin de representer ce que Ton 
avail tout d’abord reve; mais sur I’ancien systmne de navigation, c’etait un 
progres appreciable. Il offrait au commerce un passage toujours long, il est 
vrai, mais beaucoup plus direct pour les marcliandises destinees aux pays 
etrangers a lEgypte. Pas de transbordements penibles a operer, pas d’arret 
en Egypte, sauf le temps d'accomplir les formalites douanieres. 


(.4 stiivre.) 


J. Gledat. 



LA DANSE DES AUTRUCHES 


PAR 

M. CHARLES KUENTZ. 


La stMe n‘’34ooi du Musee du Caire contient un eloge tres long, mais 
pittoresque, du roi Ahmdsis L‘’; dans une serie de nietapbores ou il est com- 
pare au soleil, on dit que son apparition est remarquee rrcomme celle d’Atouni 
a Test du ciel, lorsque les autruches dansent dans les valleesi^ 

® Dautheville a prouve que ce n est pas 
un trait de pure imagination, car, d’apres le temoignage des naturalistes, les 
autruches, au matin, se lancent a la course, puis s’arretent, deploient leurs 
ailes et tournent sur elles-memes a toute vitesse, jusqu’a lomber e'tourdies; 
vers midi, elles se mettent a courir de-ci de-la en battant des ailes a coups 
precipitesf'b 

11 serait interessant de retrouver la traduction imagee de ce trait, comme 


Ligne i8 [Annales du Service des Antiqui- 
tes, IV, 1908, p. 28 = Setiie, Urk.^ IV, p. 19 = 
Lacau, Steles du Nouvel Empire, p- 3 ). La tra- 
duction proposee se defend par sa coupe des 
propositions, plus regidiere que celle de Setlie 


{Vrh., IV, p. 19) et celle de la traduction de 
M'‘“Dautlie\iile [BulL hist. franc. d'archhL, XX, 
1922, p. 226): on a une serie de trois propo- 
sitions comparatives, cliacune suivie (fune cir- 
constancielle : 


comme le lever de Khepri, aux yeux (des hommes), 

|f| ^ [ lorsque ses rayons frappent les visages; 

comme Atoum d Vest du del, 

lorsque les autruches dansent dans les vallees; 
comme V eclat du soleil au milieu du jour, 

lorsque tons les reptiles sont cnfevres. 

Danse iautmche en Thonneur du Pharaon, Bull, Inst, franc. d'archeoL, XX, 1922, 

^M/Z./jw/./raac.d arcAeoL, XX, 1922, p. 2 25-2 29* p. 228. 
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on pent le faire pour bien d’antres dans la litterature egyptlenne. On ren- 
contre des inilliers de fois la representation des cynocephales cjui, d’apres les 
textes religienx, saluent de leurs cris le lever du soleil, comme les singes 

hurleurs des forets tropicales. Pourquoi les 
Egyptiens n’auraient-il pas aussi figure sur 
leurs monuments la danse matinale des au- 
truches? 

Au tombeau d’Akbenaten, aTell-el-Amar- 
na, dans ia belle scene ou le soleil baigne 
de ses rayons toute la vie bumaine figuree 
en grand detail, ne voit-on pas, a gaucbe 
(cf. la figure ci-jointe), sous le disque solaire 
rayonnant, le desert avec ses pentes ondu- 
lees et ses vallees parsemees de toulTes d’ber- 
bes, et ou des animaux prennent leurs ebats? 
On distingue, sembie-t-il, un lievre et des 
gazelles, et en baut de grands oiseaux qu’on 
a pris pour des ecbassiersf-^, bien que la pre- 




sence d’echassiers dans nn desert ait de c[uoi 
surprendre. Si Ton se rappelle comment les 
Egyptiens avaient I’liabitude de figurer I’au- 
triicbe, soit dans les representations (dans 
les cbasses par exemple), soit dans les bie- 
roglyphes ^ et , on reconnaitra aussitdt 
dans nos trois oiseaux des autrucbes : c’est 
le meme cou allonge, les memes pattes gre- 
les, la meme queue redressee. Mais que font 
tons ces animaux? Assistons-nous a une 
scene quelconque de lour vie? Non; sans 
aucun doute, c’est ici le pendant de la scene 

* * Boirunt, Legrai.n, Jeouier. Monuments pour servir 
d I elude du culle d Alonou (^Mem. Insl. franc, d'archeot. 
or., Till. igoS), pt. I. 


Ibid., p. iG. 


Danse d'autruches 

au lever du soleil (Tell-el'Amama). 



tie di'oite ; la, les homines repronncnt avec joie et artleur leur travail, con- 
sacre au dieu unique, tandis qu’au milieu deux la famille royale rend son 
culte au soleil; ici, les animaux gambadent et levent la tete vers I'astre resplen- 
dissant. Dans cetle vaste composition, toutes les ci’eatures sont associecs dans 
la vie comme elles le sont dans I’liommage rendu au createur. Notre fabuliste 
montre Jeannot Lapin rfaisant a l aurore sa cour parmi le thym et la rosee'-; 
ici, tons les etres sont reunis en une scene solennelle, qui illustre I’liymne 
atonien : au lever du soleil, ^tles ailes des oiseaux font le gcste d’adorer son 
kar 1 'vji I ijj , [outes les betes movennes uambadent sur leurs 

pattest Ici, nous voyons de meme, en has, 

des ] % j, en baut, des oiseaux : des autruches. Elies sont dans un etat d’exci- 
tation eMdent : leur corps est dresse vers le soleil, le cou tendu en liaut; le 
bee, grand ouvert, semble pousser des cris poiir saluer le dieu, les ailes sont 
largenient deployeesf’), comme pour rrfaire le gcste d adorer". E’est une vraie 
danse, comme celle decrite par les naturalistes et par la stele d’Abmdsis : 

Au grand temple de Medinet-Habou, I’cspace a ciel ouvert situe entre les 
deux massifs du premier pyldiie, au-dessus de la porte^^). est consacrc' a des 
scenes solaires. Sur la paroi ouest, la barque avec le dieu a tete de belier, 
coiffe du disque, et son cortege de divinites; pres de la prone et pres de la 
poupc, Ramses III honorant le dieu. A droite (cf. la planche pbotographique 
ci-jointe) dilTerents etres complelent cette scene d’adoration : quatre bommes 
et deux femmes, tons accroupis et levant les bras vers la barque sacree 
puis un serpent aile ’'*'. et enfin quatre oiseaux que nous reconnaissons tout do 
suite pour des autruebes Elies prennent part a la jubilation generale : tres 
animees, elles gambadent de droite et de gauche, les ailes tendues et bat- 
tantes, le bee large ouvert. Deux d’entre elles sc suivent en faisant les memes 
mouvements; deux autres, se retournant Tune vers I’autre, esquissent une 
^ figure-^ symetrique. G’est Lien la danse a laquelle fait allusion la stele d’Ab- 
indsis. 


Erman. .EijfjpUsche Chrcstomalhic , page 


7 ^ 2 , 


Cf. Job, 39/13 : ffTaile de I'autruche s’oii- 
vre joyeusement''. 


Cf. Daressv, Notice e.'t'pUcatwe Jes r nines 
(le MMinet-Habou , ]). 198-199. 

Motif d’ornementation halntuel pour les 
espaces triangulaires. 



On voit line fois dc plus combien, dans I’Egypte ancienne, texles et 
monuments figure's s’expliquent mutuellement : toute peinlure, toute scul- 
pture a sa le'gende, ou, si elle ne I’a pas, c’est a nous de la retrouver sur les 
steles, sur les papyrus. D’un autre cote, si les scenes religieuses elles-memes 
renferment des details pittoresques et authentiques, que dire des scenes de 
la vie quotidienne qui ornent mastabas et bypoge'es! 

Gii. Kuestz. 

Le Caire, janvier 1928. 



BiiMn. I. Will. 



Suuuctlc Ju dieu Iinliotcp avcc iiisci iptioii jdicnicicnnc ( ^lu^0c du I,cHl^'rc, 
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Lagurics coLivraiit Ic C-inal Pharaon^, ^uJ-ouot dcs lacs Anicrs. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
AT THE CITADEL OF CAIRO 


BY 

K. A. C. CRESWELL 

ATTACHE ETRANGER A L’OSTITUT FRANCAIS DU CAIRE. 


PREFACE AND DEDICATION. 

An extensive memoir on the Citadel of Cairo , hy the distinguished Arabic 
scholar M. Paul Casanova, of the College de France, having already appea- 
red h), I feel that an explanation is due for the appearance of this additional 
memoir on the same subject. M. Casanova, when he undertook his task nearly 
thirty years ago, relied on the collaboration of Alax Herz, the late architect 
to the Comtte de Conservation, for the architectural studies Avhich were to 
accompany his work. M. Casanova’s memoir is based on an exhaustive study 
of the Arabic texts, supplemented by personal knowledge of the topography of 
the enclosure, and his labour gained for him the honour of the Prix Saintour 
which was awarded him by the Academie dcs Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 
1897. The memoir contains several references to the studies of M. Ilerz 
which were to form a supplement to it. Not only were these studies never 
published, it is probable that they were never even commenced, since the 
archives of the Comite do not contain a single plan, photograph or drawing 
of the Citadel , which has apparently remained a terra incognita to the stalf. 
Thanks to the sympathetic interest and assistance of the Military Authorities 
I have been given every facility to explore the Citadel. The results of my 
researches are here presented in the hope that they may partly fill the gap 

M. M. A.F. C., tome VI, fasc. It and 5. pp.58o,n.4,584,663,726,73i and yA 1 . 

Loc. cit. , j). Shs , n. 1 (ft Voir les etudes ar- Except one small sketch of the masonry 

chitecturales de M. Herz a la fin de ce memoire -) , next the Muqattam Gate. 
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left by Herz — I say “partly” because my researches have been mainly con- 
fined to the northern enclosure — and I feel that I cannot do better than 
dedicate them to the distinguished Arabic scholar whose previous study has 
made my archaeological supplement possible. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Egypt bad lost all ber possessions in Palestine by 1 1 53 and as-Sfdih Telaye' 
had failed to form a coalition against the Crusaders, with the object of 
regaining territory. The Khalif Faiz had died in July 1160 at the age of 
eleven, and as-Salih Telaye"s choice of al-'Adid (1 160-1 1 y 1), a hoy of nine, 
led to intrigues ending in the murder of the Wazir. His son, who apparently 
became ^^azlr in his place, was murdered by Shawar, the Arab governor of 
Upper Egypt, in 11 63 , and the latter in turn Avas driven out hy Dirgham. 
Shawar therefore fled to Nur ad-Din to seek his assistance, promising him 
one third of the revenue of Egypt if he were re-instated ^6. 

Before Nur ad-Din could make up his mind, Amaury, the new King of 
Jerusalem, having failed to receive the usual tribute froniDirghAm, invaded 
the country, but withdrew after having got as far as Bilheis. Dirgham, hearing 
of Shawar’s intrigues, now sought an alliance with his recent adversary, and 
Nur ad-Din, seeing the danger, decided to strike at once. Before Amaury 
could he Avon over by Dirgham, ShaAvar Avas on the march for Egypt (April 
1 16-4), Avith a force of Turkomans under Shirikuht^^ and the latter’s nepheiv 
Salah ad-Din, the famous Saladin of Crusading history. A victory at Bilbeis 


Lane-Poole. Saladin y p. 8 i, and his Ilk- 
torij of Egypt y pp. 175-176.1116 Khaiif appears 
to have been a passive witness, in fact Beha ad- 
Din speaking of these events says : frit Avas 
the custom, when anyone successfully raised 
the standard of revolt against a vizier, to submit 
to the victor, and establish him Avith full autho- 
rity in the office for which he fought. Indeed, 
the Avhole poAver of the government lay in the 
viziers army, and the vizier had the title of 
Sultan. They (the Khalifs) took care not to look 


into matters too closely, and had folloAAxd this 
policy from the first establishment of their do- 
minion, n See his Saladin, translated in the Pa- 
lestine Pilgrims' Text Socielij, vol. XIII, p. 47. 

It would appear that the later Fatirnides 
had hitherto escaped inA asion by a prudent ap- 
plication of subsidies or a fixed annual tribute, 
the annuam iribiUi pensionem, of William of Tyre 
(XIX, 5 ). See Laxe-Poole, Saladin, p. 79. 

For this spelling, see Casanova, in the 
M. 1 . F. A, 0 ., tome IV, p. xi. 



was followed by the capture of Fust^t, and Dirgham, deserted, first by the 
people and then by the Khalif and the Army, was assassinated as Shawar was 
entering by the Bab al-Qanfara. 

The latter, restored once more to power, repudiated his promises and 
refused to pay an indemnity. Shirikidi therefore sent Saladin to occupy Bilbeis 
and the Eastern Provinces, while Shawar, appealed to Amaury, who came 
and besieged Saladin at Bilbeis for three months. Events had happened in 
Syria which rendered urgent the return of both Amaury and Shirikuh ; an 
armistice was therefore arranged (October 1 1 64 ) and Shirikuh withdrew with 
his army. But just as the expedition of Cyrus and the Betreat of the Ten 
Thousand had shown the Greeks the weakness of the Persian Empire at that 
time , so had this expedition revealed the wealth and the weakness of Egypt. 
The cautious Nur ad-Din was won over; the orthodox Khalif, eager to see his 
rival deposed, had readily granted his blessing and Shirikuh started for Egypt 
on 1 3*^ Babf I, 502 (6*** January i 1 6y), with 2000 picked horsemen. Making 
a great detour he reached the Nile at Alfih, ho miles south of Cairo, and 
crossed to the west bank without being molested, but scarcely had he done so 
when Amaury, who had hurried from Palestine, arrived on the east bank. The 
two armies then followed the opposite hanks to Cairo, Amaury pitching his 
camp at Fuslat whilst Shirikuh occupied Gizat^k 

Amaury now sought a treaty, ratified by the Fatimide Khalif in person, 
and it was proposed that 200,000 gold pieces should be paid to Amaury 
forthwith and 200,000 when the enemy had been driven out of the country. 
This being agreed to, Amaury suddenly crossed the Nile, and Shirikuh, taken 
by surprise, marched south, pursued by Amaury, who came up with him 10 
miles south of Minya, where a pitched battle took place on April 18^**, i iGy. 
Shirikuh was victorious by a narrow margin, and not feeling strong enough 
to march on Cairo, went north by a desert route and entered Alexandria 
without opposition. 


Laxe-Poole, Lije of Saladin, pp. 8 i- 85 , 
and his History of Egypt, pp. 177-179. 

He probably marched via the Fayyum to 
the Wady Natrun, skirting Giza on the way, and 
from the Wady Natrun to Alexandria, a route 


still much used by the Arabs of the Western 
Desert. This route, which passes through a gra- 
velly and not a sandy region , would be sudi- 
cienlly green in April to provide grazing. 
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Saladin was left there as Governor and Shirikhh started once more for 
Upper Egypt. The Crusaders and the Egyptians invested Alexandria and Saladin 
was hard pressed, hut the return of Shirikilh so raised the courage of the 
hesieged and depressed that of the besiegers, that a treaty was signed under 
uhich Shirikuh and Amaury both agreed to leave Egypt. The latter however 
left a garrison in Cairo and Fiistdt. 

Amaury, urged on by his advisers, once more invaded the country in 
November 1168, and signalled his arrival by massacring the whole population 
of Bilbeis. Shawar now took desperate measures; Fuslat, although densely 
populated, was by his orders set on fire, lest it should again give shelter to 
tlie invaders, and the whole population deserted it en masse, crit wasn. says 
Maqrizi, rran impetuous flood; it seemed as though men were leaving their 
graves for the Judgment; fathers did not concern themselves with their chil- 
dren, brothers did not trouble about each other. The hire of a mount from 
Misr to Cairo rose to 20 dinars. A pack animal was let for 3o dinars. Then 
Shawar sent to Misr 20,000 barrels of naphtha and 1 0,000 torches. The whole 
Avas scattered about the toAvn and the flames and the smoke of the burning 
rose to heaven. It Avas a frightful spectacle. The fire continued amongst the 
houses of Misr during 54 complete days, as Avell as the pillage organized by 
the slaves, men from the fleet, and others 

crFrom this moment Misr and Fustat became the ruin knoAvn to-day as the 
^Mounds of jMisr (Kimdn Misr) (‘4 r 

On the 1 'y'*' December 1 1G8 Nur ad-Din, this time at the urgent request 
ol the Fatimide Khalif, sent a third expedition of 8000 men to Egypt, 
and effected a junction Avith the Egyptian army on the 8‘‘‘ January, after 
evading the forces sent by the Franks to intercept it. Amaury then returned 
to Palestine, hut Sh^Avar took no steps to perform his engagements to his 
deliverers, on the contrary he actually made plans to arrest Shirikuh at a 
friendly banquet. He Avas therefore seized by Saladin, Avho almost immediately 
afterwards received orders from the Khalif to send him his head. Al-'Adid then 
appointed Shirikuh as Wazir in his place I'j Rahi' II, 5 G 4 (i8‘'‘ January 


f ' Maqrizi, Khttat, I, pp. 338-33<) (CasanoAa’s transl., Ill, pp. 986 - 287 ), and Bahcat and 
Gabriel, Fouilles d*al Foustal, pp. i3-i4. 
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1169), but the latter, dying two months later, was succeeded hy his nephew 
Saladin, on 29'’'^ GumMd II, 564 ( 23 '^'^ March 

It was two years later that he commenced the first of his military works. Ihn 
Abi Tay says : crin this year [566 = 1 170/1] the Sultan, that is to say Salah 
ad-Din, commenced the reconstruction of the Wall of Cairo, because the 
greater part of it had been destroyed, and it had become an open road 
stopping neither entries nor departures r. The reconstruction in question 
must refer to the East Wall of Cairo between the Darh al-Mahruq and the 
BAb al-Wazir. This work formed part of a scheme which was dropped later 
for a much more ambitious one '-4 

Saladin was not to remain a Wazir for long. In a very short time the whole 
country was completely under his control , and the authority of the Khalif was 
almost negligible. This being so, Nur ad-Dln wrote to Saladin ordering him to 
cease to recite the Friday prayer in the name of the F 4 timide Khalif and to 
substitute that of al-Mustady, the 'Abhasid Khalif of Baghdad. Saladin hesi- 
tated to do this. Fearing that Nur ad-Din might one day attack him, he 
thought that his position would he stronger, if he could pose before the 
Egyptians as the Wazir of the FAtimide Khalif, than it would he if he Avere 
governing the country in the name of the 'Abbasids. However, Nur ad-Din 
insisted and Saladin , being merely his Lieutenant, foresaw that he might have 
to give Avay, but still hesitated. At this moment a stranger from Mosul called 
al-Amir al-Alim, ft the learned Amti'T, appeared and, seeing that everybody 
feared to substitute the name of al-Mustady said : ccI Avill he the first to do 
son, and on the first Friday in Muharram 567 (io*'‘ September 1171) lie 
mounted the pulpit and prayed for the 'Abhasid Khalif, without encountering 
any opposition The following Friday (1 7*^ September 1171) Saladin ordered 
the preachers of Fustat and Cairo to cease delivering the khutba in the name 
of al-'x 4 did and to recite it in the name of al-Mustady. Al-'Adid, however, had 
died on the 

Beha ad-Din, Saladin, loc, cit. , pp. 54-55; 

Lane-Poole , Saladin, pp. 95-97, and his History, 
pp. 1 85-1 86, 

See Casanova, Ciiadelle , loc. cit,, pp. 535- 
538 ; and my Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan 


Monuments of Egypt, B. LF.A. 0., XVI , pp. 54 IT. 

Ibn el-Athir, in the Historiens orienlaux des 
Croisades, I, p. 578 ff. , quoted by Casanova, Les 
demiers Fatimides, M.M. A.F. C., VI, pp. 4i5- 
4 16. Also as-Suyutl, Jarrell’s transl.,pp. 470-471. 



Behd ad-Din, whose account appears more reliable, does not mention the 
story about the stranger from Mosul, and says that Saladin himself gave the 
order in the first place, and that it was shortly before the death of al-'Adid, 
which both agree took place lo*'* Muharram 56 ^ September 1171) 

On the death of the Khalif, Saladin took possession of the vast Fatimide 
qa.p', and no less than 18,000 persons were turned out, of whom the only 
males were those of the Khalifs family consisting of 262 persons. The two 
sexes were isolated so that the race might become extinct. Maqrizi says that 
they were distributed as follows : 


In the house of al-MuzalTar 3i 

— Iwan of the Eastern Palace 55 

— Western Palace 16C 
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Of all the vast treasures that he found in the Palaces, Saladin kept nothing 
for himself; some he presented to his suzerain Nur ad-Din, some he gave to 
his Emirs; the great library of 120,000 volumes was handed over to his 
Chancellor, the Qady al-Fadil. He himself continued to live in the Dar al- 
Waziratf^k 

In the following year (568-1172/8) Saladin led an expedition to Kerak 
and Shaubak. He besieged both places and engaged in many skirmishes with 
the Crusaders, hut returned to Egypt without having gained any advantage I'k 
In his absence the partisans of the Fatimides, apparently led by the Arab 
poet 'Oraara, had seized the opportunity to hatch a great conspiracy. They 
had even chosen a Khalif and a Wazir and appear to have been in league with 
the Crusaders and Sinan, the Grand Master of the Assassins, hut the con- 
spiracy was discovered in time and failed 


See his Saladin ^ ioc. cit. , pp. Ihn 

al-Athir died in 1210 and Beha ad-Din joined 
Saladin as his Secretary in 1188. It is therefore 
difficult to decide whose authority has greater 
weight. 


CASA^ioVA, Les demiers Fatimides, loc. cit., 
pp. 435, 437 and 444. 

Lane-Poole, op, cil., p. 193. 

^ ^ Beha ad-Din, Saladin, loc, cit., pp. 62-63. 
Casanova, op. cit, , pp. 42 2-42 3 . 



Nur ad-Din died ii*** ShamvM 569 May and, in Ramadan 

of the following year (March-April 1 lya), Saladin received from Baghdad a 
diploma of investiture for Egypt and Syria (-1 The summer of the same year 
witnessed another attempt to re-instate the Falimides, led by Kanz ad-Dawla, 
formerly a general in their service. He established himself at Aswan, collec- 
ted an army of negroes and marched on Qus. Saladin sent his brother al- 
Malik al-'Adil against him and the revolt was crushed with much bloodshed, 
Safar 5yo (y*** September 1 

The death of Nur ad-Din had left Saladin with only three possible rivals 
outside Egypt — (i)Nur ad-Dm’s son, a mere child, in Syria, (2)Nur ad-Din’s 
nephew, Seyf ad-Din, Prince of Mosul, and( 3 ) the Seljuq Sultan of Rum, or 
Asia Minor. Having suppressed the revolt of Kanz ad-Dawla, Saladin decided 
to deal with his first possible rival, and therefore left for Syria, arriving at 
Damascus 3 o Rabf H, 5 yo (ay*'* November 1 iy 4 )l^l We need not enter into 
the details of this campaign, except to say that a brilliant victory at the Horns 
of Ham 4 t®' left him with no Moslem rival between the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and that he arrived back in Egypt 16 Rabi' I, by 9 (22'“' September 
1 1 yfi) after an absence of two years. 

Another revolt, this time at Qeft, is said by Maqrizit'^') to have taken place 
in this year. It was led by a pseudo-DMvud , son of al-'Adid, and was sup- 
pressed by al-Malik al-'Adil Abu Bakr, the brother of Saladin. There is no 
doubt that these revolts were the cause which decided Saladin to construct a 
citadel as a place of refuge should aFatimide rising ever assume really serious 
proportions. In seeking this solution he was no doubt guided by what he 
had found to be the custom in Syria, where every town of importance was 


Beha ad-DL\, p. 65. 

Abu Shama, II, p. aSo, quoted by Cas\~ 

NOVA, op. cit., p. k'lS. 

Beha ad-Din, pp. 65-66, and Casanova, 
op. cit., pp. 420 and 43o-433. 

Beila ad-Din, p. 69. 

Ibid., pp. 73 - 74 . Lane-Poole {History of 
Egypt, p. 200 n.) remarks that Salad in's inde- 
pendent sovereignty dates from tliis victory, for 
it was only after this success that he issued coins 


in his own name. He had first placed the name 
of the Fatimide Khalif on his coins, then that 
of jNur ad-Din, but never his own. When he 
occupied Damascus, he placed the name of Nur 
ad-Din's son as-Sidih together AAilh his own, on 
the coins wliich he struck there. After his victo- 
ry at the Horns of Hama he for the first time 
struck coins in his own name. 

Kfiitat, f, p. 2 33, quoted by Casanova, 
cp. ext., pp. 42 1 and 433. 



defended not only by a wall but by a citadel also, which might even serve as 
a place of refuge against the population of the town itself, in case of a rising. 
In this connection Lane-Poole remarks : tr It has been supposed that Saladin 
designed the Citadel of Cairo to protect himself against a possible insurrection 
of the partisans of the late dynasty. A sufficient explanation, however, is found 
in his early associations : every Syrian city had its citadel or fortress, and ex- 
perience had shoAvn many a time that the town might he taken whilst the 
citadel remained impregnable, a refuge for the people and a means of recu- 
peration. Therefore Cairo must have a citadel too. It might soon he needed 
as a tower of defence against his liege-lord Nur-ed-din himself. Saladin had 
propitiated the King of Syria with presents from the treasures of the Fatimid 
palace; prayers were offered for him as sovereign lord every Friday in the 
mosques, above all in the great mosque of el-Hakim, which now supplanted 
the Azhar as the chief mosque of the city; and his name appeared on the 
coins struck by Saladin at Cairo. But in spite of this nominal subjection and 
the absence of all symbols of personal sovereignty, Saladin was virtually his 
own master; and supported as he was by a strong army commanded by his 
brothers and nephews, he was in fact King of Egypt. Nur-ed-din was well aware 
of this, hut his difficulties with the Franks, with the Seljuk Sultan of Rum, 
and with various contentious rulers in Mesopotamia , left him no leisure to 
clip the wings of his vassal in Egypt. He could not even count upon Saladin’s 
cooperation in the Holy War; for, whether rightly or wrongly it is difficult to 
decide, Saladin was convinced that if once his suzerain had the chance of seizing 
his person, there would be an end of his power; and nothing could induce 
him to venture within Nur-ed-din’s reach 

The suggestion that Saladin’s fear of Niir ad-Din played any part in the 
matter is untenable as there is nothing to show that Saladin had any intention 
of constructing a Citadel until two years after Nur ad-Din’s death. On the other 
hand, although citadels were the rule in Syria, it is scarcely likely that Saladin 
would have followed such an expensive fashion, had he not already experienced 
three risings and felt that othe^ were to be feared. He therefore naturally 
adopted the remedy with which his journeys in Syria had made him familiar 


Saladin, pp. 119-120. — « See also Maqrizi’s account, infra, p. 117. 



He decided on the construction of a Citadel , immediately after his return 
to Cairo. Maqrizi says : rrSaladin entered Cairo i6 Rabf I, 5 7 9 (22"'* Sep- 
tember 1 1'yG) and he gave orders for the construction of an enclosure 

to surround Cairo, Misr [i. e. Fustat] and the Citadel. He entrusted the super- 
vision of it to the Emir Qar^qush, who commenced the Citadel, the enclosing 
wall and the ditch which surrounds it (G. r, 


THE SITE. 


Seen casually from Cairo, the Muqattam seems to rise abruptly in a 
line of cliff dominating the valley of the Nile, but actually the demar- 
cation is not so absolute, and in reality there are several outcrops of rock, well 
in advance of this cliff. These outcrops vary in size, the smallest being that 
which appears alongside the intake tower of Ibn Tulun’s aqueduct at Basatin. 
In contrast to this we have the Rasad, or high ground to the south of Qasr 
ash-Sham', the Heights of Saint George of Napoleon’s map. This ground, 
which on the west side ends in a cliff dominating Dair at-Tin and the railway 
to Helwan, slopes away so gradually to the general level of the plaint-), the 
strata having been slightly tilted, that it is scarcely noticeable from tbe east. A 
second outcrop of importance forms Qal'at al-Kabsb, the site chosen by Ibn 
Ttilun for his mosque and the new quarter of al-Qata’i' which he founded. 
What appears to be a third great outcrop is that which Saladin chose as the 
site of his Citadel. It is not really an outcrop, however, but a sj)ur which has 
been separated from the main mass by Saladin , wbo purposely c|uarried stone 


Kkitat, II, p. 2 33, 1. 32 ; transl. by yax 
Berchem, Notes d" archeologie arahe, in the Jour- 
nal asiatique, 8 “ serie, t. XVII, p. 4^7, n. 1. 

Maqrizi, speaking of the Rasad, says ; 
rrTliis place is a height which dominates Rashida 
to the east and Birkat al-Habash to the south , but , 
seen from the east, it is a plain, and one goes 

thither from the Qarafa without ascending 

This height was formerly called al-Gorf; after- 
wards they named it the Observatory [Rasad) 
since ai-Afdal, son of Badral-Gamaly, established 
there a sphere to observe the stars. 75 Kfiitat, I, 

Bulletin, t. XX III. 


p. 125 , Bouriant’s transl., M. M. A, F. C., to- 
me XVII, p. 363 ; and van Berchem, Une mosquee 
du temps des Fatimites, M. p. 61 2. The 

name Rasad is no longer in use. This high ground 
was probably the site of the Roman fortress 
which preceded Qasr ash-Sham'. See A. J. But- 
ler, Ancient Coptic Churches , 1 , pp. 172-175, 
his Arab Conquest of Egypt, pp. 2 44-2 45 , and 
his Babylon of Egypt, pp. 7-8; also Guest, 
The Foundation of Fustat and the Kkittahs of that 
town, in the /. /?. A, S., 1907, pp. 61-62. 
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liere; tliese quarries being still in use at the present day, it follows that the 
rock face has been steadily receding. This artificially detached spur is higher 
than the two great outcrops mentioned, but it does not underlie the whole of 
the area now occupied by the Citadel, the southern end of the latter being 
built on made ground. The objections raised by various authors, Maillet for 
example (‘ 1 , that the site was badly chosen, since it is dominated by the Muqat- 
tam, had no validity in Saladin’s time, as no missile-throwing weapon of those 
days had sufficient power to throw a projectile into the Citadel from the cliffs 
beliind it. 

This site was not entirely bare ; it had been chosen by HAlim ibn Harthmat, 
who was Governor of Egypt from 1 9^-19 5 (810-81 1), for a pavilion called 
the Qubbat al-Hawii, in which Tsa ibn Mansfir, a later Governor, died in 2 33 
(8/17/8). When the Tuliinide Dynasty fell, the Qubbat al-Hawa was delibe- 
rately destroyed (^1, and later on, its site was converted into a cemetery where 
a number of moscjues arose. Before the Citadel was built there appear to have 
been the following, commencing at the north end : (1) mosque of Sa'd ad- 
Dawla, (2) mosque of Mu'izz ad-Dawla, ( 3 ) mosque of 'Addat ad-Dawla, (/i) 
mosque of 'Abd al-Jabbar, ( 5 ) mosque of Amin al-Mulk, (6) tomb of Laun, 
(7) mosque of the Qady Annabth, and (8) tomb of Walakshil^k 


He says ; ^La situation du Chateau n’est 
rien moins qu avanlageuse. En elTet il est telle- 
menl commande par la montagne, donlle som- 
met le domine , que de la on pourroit faciiement 
y jeter dos pierres avec la fronde, & incommo- 
der considerabiement la garnisoiiTJ (Description 
de I'Egijple, p. 190). 

The point where the Muqattam approaches 
closest to the Citadel is at the top of the ramp 
opposite the south-eastern angle tower (this 
ramp may he seen on Plate I, to left). The dis- 
tance here is about o 5 o metres. Now although 
the catapults of the Greeks and Romans, which, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus (Book XXllI, 
cap. iv), were provided with a sling at the end 
of their arm, could throw stones from 4 to ooo 
yaids, it is most improbable that any of the 
media?val type could do so. In the first place there 


is no evidence to show that they were ever pro- 
vided with a sling at the end of the arm , which , 
according to the experiments of Sir Ralph Pyne- 
Gcdlwey, adds a third to the range , and secondly 
because it would appear that the art of making 
a really efficient and durable skein of sinew had 
already been lost. It woidd appear from Pyne- 
Gallwey’s researches and practical experiments 
that 3 oo yards was about the maximum range 
in the Middle Ages. See his Projectile-Throwing 
Engines of the Ancients, Parts I and II. 

Maqrizi, Khitat, II, p. fjoa; translated 
by Casaxova, Citadelle , loc. cit. , pp. 555 - 556 ; 
khiiat, II, p. 20 1, translated in de Sacy’s Abd- 
Allatif, p. 209, and by Casanova, loc, cit,, p. 
567; Lane-Poole, Storp of Cairo, p. 65 , and 
his Iltsiory, p. 3i. 

Casanova, Citadelle, pp. 557-559. 



DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE ENCLOSURE. 


General arrangement of the enclosure. — Casanova has well said lhat 
Avliat strikes one first of all in the plan of the Citadel is that it is divided into 
two enclosures, absolutely distinct. The northern, which forms an irregular 
rectangle measuring about 56o metres from east to Avest and 3 1 7 metres from 
north to south, is joined to the other by a neck 1 5o metres across, the division 
consisting of a very thick Avail terminating at either end in toAvers of enormous 
diameter. In the centre of this Avail is a gateAvay, called the Bah al-Qulla('-), 
defended by two polygonal towers (Fig. 1 ). To the south of this dmding line 
is a vast irregular enclosure, Avhich, even to the most unpractised eye, is 
obviously of many periods. It is slightly smaller than the former, its extreme 
measurements being about 5 10 metres from north to south, and 270 metres 
from east to Avest. Unlike the northern enclosure, which is strengthened by 
many toAvers, both square and semi-circular, the southern consists almost 
entirely of curtain Avails of irregular outline, almost unbroken by towers. 
Maqrizi, who noticed this anomaly, expresses himself thus : a This is the con- 
figuration of the Citadel : it is built on an isolated elevation , surrounded by 
stone Avails Avith towers and salients, Avhich end at the Qasr al-Ablaq (Striped 
Palace) after that it is linked to the palaces of the Sultans by an arrange- 
ment unusual in the towers of citadels n 

Casanova makes the following comment : fc Ainsi cette disposition anormale 
s’explique parfaitement par la comparaison des dilferents textes. 11 y a une 


Ctladelle, loc. cit.. p. 073 ff. 

Now known as the Inner Gale. 

For the Qasr al-Ablaq, or Striped Palace, 
see Maqrizi, khttal, II, pp. 1209-210; Qalqa- 
SHANDY, Wiistenfeld’s IransL, pp. 86 and 88 ; Ibn 
Iyas, Tdrlkk Masr^ I, p. iSg; Maillet, Descrip- 
tion cle rEgypte, p. 198; Pococke, Descnption 
of the East, I, p. 33 ; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arahie 
(ed. 1877), I, p. 194; the Description de lE- 
gypte, Etat moderne , XVIII, 2* partie, pp. 35 1- 
352; Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, p. 3 o 6 ; 
Rhone, L'Egypte{^* ed.), p. 70-77; Casanova, 


Citadelle, pp. 635-64 1 , and Marcoliouto , Cairo , 
Jerusalem and Damascus, pp. 54 - 55 . It Avas built 
in Sha'ban 7 1 3 (November-Deceniber 1 3 1 3 ), and, 
according to the remains of it shown on Napo- 
leon s map (see mj Fig. 11), must have oc- 
cupied the southern half of the present military 
prison, and part of the carriage diivc which 
serves as an approach to the mosque of Muham- 
mad *Aly. 

Khitai, II, p. 2 o 4, 1 . 33 ; quoted hy Ca- 
sanova, op. cit., p. 576. 



citaclelle, d’nne part, et, cl’autre part, des palais, toute line petite ville royale 
(un Vei'sailles, on un Potsdam) elevee k Tabri de la forteresse. L’anomalie dis- 
parait, si Ton retablit le plan primitiff^^. 

The northern enclosure, general description. — At the present day, to visit 
tlie Citadel, one ascends from the iMeydan in front of the Bab al-'Azab by a 
somewhat steep road which divides at the Biib al-Hattaha; the left branch 
descends to the Northern Cemetery Tombs of the Khalifsn, so-called), the 
right curves round and passes under the north-western corner of the northern 
enclosure, where there is a semi-circular tower (A) and a length of curtain 
wall resting on a low cliff of rock (Fig. i, and Plates XXl-XXII). This road, 
which was made by Muhammad 'Aly, on an artificial ramp, passes under the 
Bab al-Gedid, a great gateway with guard-rooms attached (Plate XXIV, a), also 
due to him, and rising steadily, passes through a second archway (Bab al- 
Wust^ny) into the southern enclosure, in front of the mosques of an-Nasir 
Muhammad, 718 (i 3 i 8 ), and Muhammad 'Aly. On our left is the BMi Qulla 
already referred to, which is the present entrance to the northern enclosure, 
or Citadel proper. This gateway is set in tlie centre of a straight wall of great 
thickness, the ends of which are marked by two great round towers (B and C); 
that to the left is 21 metres in diameter but only of moderate height, the 
other is 2/1 metres in diameter and about 20 metres high, measured outside 
the enclosure. To continue our examination of the northern enclosure, we 
must now make a detour, pass between the two great mosques already men- 
tioned, turn to the left in front of Muhammad 'Aly’s Hall of Justice, turn to 
the left again, pass a tower of moderate size which covers the famous Well, 
and then, inclining to the right, leave by a gateway called the Bah al-Gehel 
(Plates III and IV a). A splendid and imposing line of fortifications (Plates II, 
III and VIII) now appears on our left, running nearly due east towards the Mu- 
qattam , and another line (D) on our right runs away from the gate in a south- 
erly direction, and therefore at right angles to the first. It is, however, of an 
entirely different type and possesses three towers only. Both these facades 
spring from the great round tower (C), which marks the south end of the line 


Cxtadelle, p. Syy. 












of division between the two enclosures; it is the former facade which must 
now occupy our attention. 

It commences with a piece of curtain wall (E) i6 m. 5 o in length, of 
smooth masonry with very narrow headers; then comes a curious salient of 
rusticated masonry (F), of whicli the blocks are much longer althoiigli the 
courses are almost the same in height. A length of smooth masonry (G) follows, 
similar to the first, and broken near its west end by a small half-round tower 
(Plate IV, a). This curtain wall, which has been reinforced with a very thick 
glacis, ends in a great tower (H) 20 metres square, of rusticated masonry 
like that already mentioned. A length ( 5 i metres) of smooth curtain wall (I), 
broken by a small half-round tower (Plate AT, b), brings us to another square 
tower (J) of immense size ( 3 o metres across the front), built of rusticated 
masonry like the other. Although merely one tower in a great enclosure, it is 
nevertheless larger than the great keep of Norwich Castle, which measures qfi 
feet by 98, and is yo feet in height (29.25X 28.33x^2 1.33 m.)(^l Tliis 
should enable English readers to realize the vast scale of the forti-ess we are 
studying. Separated from this great tower by 20 metres of smooth curtain wall 
are two half-round towers (K) placed close together (Plate VII), after which 
69 metres of smooth curtain wall (L) brings us to the south-east angle tower 
(Plate VUI). 

One point must be emphasized here; all the half-round towers are of the 
same masonry as the curtain wall which is smooth, with very narrow headers. 
Hitherto, towers and curtain walls liave risen from the ground level , Init about 
5o metres before reaching the corner, a new feature of great importance ap- 
pears, a vertical cliff of rock about 8 to 9 metres high, which continues round 
the corner, and runs along the greater part of the east side, at first close to 
the curtain wall, but later at some 7 or 8 metres from it (see Plates I, Mil 
and IX, b). The corner we have now come to is nearer to the Muqallam than 
any other point in the Citadel, the distance being about 35 o metres. 

On turning this corner, a strip of curtain wall (M), about 170 metres in 
length, nearly straight, and broken by two half-round towers (N), brings us 
to two very salient half-round towers, of much greater size than those we have 


See E. A, Browne, Norman Architecture^ p. 68. 
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already met with, and, curiously enough, of rusticated masonry (Plate X). 
These, unlike the two coupled towers in the fagade facing south, have scarcely 
any recess between them. Another strip of smooth curtain wall ( 0)66 metres 
in length brings us to a half-round tower (P) of normal size, after which 
another length of 2 a metres ends in a great tower (Q), nearly circular, of 
rusticated masonry, which dominates the valley between the Citadel and the 
Muqattam. On turning the corner we observe another (R) similar to it, but 
of even greater diameter (22 metres). These two towers are 22 metres apart 
(Plates Xl-Xll). 

The enclosure then doubles back on itself, and a length of 76 metres of 
smooth curtain wall, broken by one half-round tower (S), brings us to a re- 
entrant angle, from which another strip 45 metres in length, and running 
north, ends in a half round angle tower (T), in size slightly larger than the 
many half-round ones we have already passed (Plates XYI and XYlll). Its 
masonry appears to be composed of re-employed material , as some blocks are 
rusticated and others are not. A nearly straight curtain wall (IJ) of similarly 
mixed blocks, ends abruptly after 83 metres, and a new wall (Y) set back 7 
metres, starts, and runs for 120 metres (Plates XIX and XX). At this point 
there is a great half-round tower (W), after which the wall changes its direc- 
tion and continues for 96 metres more, ending in the north-western angle 
tower, which we passed before entering Muhammad 'Aly’s great vaulted gate- 
way (Plate XXI). 

XORTHERN ENCLOSURE, DETAILED DESCRIPTION. Let US UOW Petum tO tile Bab 

al-Gebel and make a detailed study of the enclosure, tower by tower. The so- 
called cr Muqattam Tower r of modern plans (Plates III-IY) is both in ma- 
sonry and construction completely unlike anything else in this enclosure. Its 
masonry externally is smooth and good, but it is differentiated from that of 
the curtain walls and half-round towers by the absence of the narrow headers 
which distinguish the latter, and it has scarcely Aveatheredat all, in complete 
contrast to the other, which has sulTered so much, especially near the 
ground, that it is difficult to find a strip in fair condition (0. Internally, the 

The liad condition of the surface of the struck Maillet, who says : trEn effet quoiqueles 
masonry was noticeabte over 200 years ago and pierres, dont ses murs sont batis, soient d’une 



masonry is small and rough and the vaults are of brick, a material used no- 
where else in the whole enclosure. Structurally, it consists of a central domed 
chamber, comparatively small, as the walls are of immense thickness, suggest- 
ing that this tower was designed to withstand artillery. The staircase to the 
summit runs up on the left side of the entrance in the thickness of the wall , 
in a manner recalling that of one of the towers in Tedi Kuli Kapu (the Castle 
of the Seven Towers) at Constantinople. There is no opening, nor signs of any 
opening, connecting it with the internal gallery, which we shall see runs 
through the curtain wall to the east of it. Its lower half is slightly battered, 
hut its upper part rises vertically and is capped by a boldly projecting cornice. 
The division between the battered and vertical faces is marked by a hold 
torus moulding. 


Burg Sofia and Burg al-E'lua. — The Burg Kerkyalani') is separated from 
the Muqattam toAver by just over 90 metres. The curtain wall between them 
is strengthened by two towers, the Burg Sofia, which projects 6 metres as a 
distorted rectangle a 5 metres wide and about i 5 metres high, and the Burg 
al-E'lua, a half-round tower of apparently normal type (Plate IV, a). There 
is evidently a gallery in the curtain wall, as the arrow-slits served by it are 
visible, and there must be casemates, or at least a gallery round the tower, 
for the same reason, hut 1 have been quite unable to find a way in. The Burg 
Sofia, however, which I conclude, on the analogy of the other square lowers, 
must once have projected internally for about 19 metres (width afi metres, 
less external salience, 6 metres = 19 metres) no longer does so. The position 
of the barrack rooms shows that the upper storey of this tower, if it ever did 
have a great internal salience, has been cut away — perhaps because it was 
ruined. Its sides are slightly battered , and I have already remarked that its 


qualite excellente, Fair liumide & salin de la 
nuit joint aux ardenrs excessives du Soleil pen- 
dant le jour les a tellement calcinecs, qua voir 
celte forteresse, on diroit qiFii y a deux ou trois 
mille ans qu’elle subsisted (Description de IE- 
sypte, p. 190). 

I have adopted the names found on Napo- 
leon’s map , although they appear to he unknown 


to-day. I propose to revive them by this means. 

The barrack rooms, seen peeping over the 
ramparts in Plate IV b, are of two storeys, the 
lower one being hidden. The inner ground level, 
however, is well above the roAV of arrow-slits 
referred to, so it is possible that the tower runs 
back beneath the barracks at the arrow-slit level, 
assuming , of course , that it was once square. 



masonry, unlike that of the other towers, is rusticated. The Burg al-E'lua is 
separated from it by 8 m. 68 of curtain wall, and beyond it is another strip 
3e m. i'y in length, which has been strengthened by a very thick glacis (see 
Plate III). There is a similar glacis on the east side of the southern enclo- 
sure which, however, did not exist in Napoleon’s day(-k I therefore attribute 
both to Muhammad 'Aly. This tower, and these two lengths of curtain wall, 
have also defied my attempts to find a way in, although they are provided 
Avith arrow-slits. We have now reached the Burg Kerkyalan. 

Burg Kerkyalan. — This great tower is 20 m. 60 high on its outer face, and 
almost exactly 20 metres square. Like the Burg Sofia it is built of large rus- 
ticated blocks, and its faces slope back about 0 m. 70. In plan (Fig. 2), it 
consists of a large cruciform chamber (A), the four arms of which are roofed 
with pointed tunnel- vaults of cut stone, k m. 55 in height, intersecting in 
the centre (Plate V, a). The two outer corners are occupied by rectangular 
cross vaulted rooms (B and C) giving a flanking fire. The western has four 
embrasures as shown, the eastern two only, but an arrow-slit, visible on the 
exterior, shoAVs that one giving a flanking fire has been walled up on the 
inside and plastered over. In all, there must originally have been nine on the 
exterior. All these arroAV-slits are alike, a splayed recess, covered by a av ell-cut 
tapering vault, resembling half a cone laid on its side. The northern arm of 
the cross has been cut off by a partition Avail as shoAvn, and access to it is 
obtained from the back of the tower by a door (D), Avhich is noAV reached by 
a corridor at the side of a block of barracks. This door also serves the stair- 
case leading to the top of the toAver. On entering and turning to the left one 
reaches the northern arm of the cross by a passage (E) roofed Avith flat stone 
slabs resting on a continuous corbel course. The Avails and vaults are in a 
bad state, the floor level has risen through the accumulation of earth and 
debris, and one has to stoop to enter the second passage (F), the function of 
aaIucIi is not clear. It serves a small square room (G) giving access in its turn 
to a vaulted passage (II), the southern Avail of which has given Avay. It would 
appear that the narrow room (I) next to it, roofed with flat stone slabs, was 


Casanova, Gtadelle, PI. XV, — '•) See the Description de I'Egypte, etat moderne; Atlas, PI. 68. 
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originally entirely closed up. This corner is in a dangerous state. I conclude 
that these little chambers, as well as those in the corresponding corner, were 
merely made to lighten the structure. 

If we ascend the staircase (J) to the roof, we find ourselves in a rectangu- 
lar enclosure measuring i5m.2oXi5m.8o, open to the sky, and surrounded 
hy a series of shallow vaulted recesses, i m. 20 deep, with joggled voussoirs, 
supporting the banquette which served the crenellalions (Plate V, b). These 
recesses are all provided with one , two or three arrow-slits. In the latter case , 
two of the arrow-slits are placed at the corners in the curious and unusual 
manner shown, an arrangement which I have only once seen elsewhere, — 
in a tower at Salfurieh near Nazareth (Plate VI, , 1 ). It will he observed, from 
the position of these arrow-slits, that this tower was designed to he held even 
against a hostile force which had penetrated into the enclosure itself. 

A staircase in the north-east corner leads to the banquette, and, on ascend- 
ing to it, it is interesting to observe that the original crenellations have been 
almost completely preserved on the inner side (Plate Vb, to right). That part 
which makes an exterior salient has been re-topped for musketry (Plate Vb, 
to left), hut the loop-holes are of very had design, being too cramped and 
having very little command. On the exterior, the remains of the brackets of a 
machicoulis may be seen on the salient part of each flank, and faint traces of 
three more on the outer face. From their level, it is clear that they must have 
been operated from the banquette. 

In this tower, besides the entrance at the back, which, until the partition 
wall was built across the northern arm of the cross, gave access to the whole 
interior, there is another small door in the east side, through which the inte- 
rior is reached by a narrow passage (K) roofed hy flat stone slabs on a conti- 
nuous corbel course. The reason for the position of this small door is to give 
access to the tower from the rampart walk which , however, was only about 
half a metre above the interior ground level. One would expect to pass out hy 
a similar door on the opposite side, but the masonry of the interior at the 
corresponding point appears to he solid (’I 

O For this lower, see Gonder and Kitchener, whitewash and a tittle plaster, but it rings solid 

Survey of Western Palestine, I, pp. 335-338. when struck with a hammer. I have not ventu- 

(’> I say cr appears to he* as it is covered with red to remove the pfaster. 

Bulletin, t. XXIII. 





Burg at-Turfa. — A strip of curtain wail 5o metres in length t'), and streng- 
tliened hy a small half-round tower (Plate YI, b) brings us to the mighty Burg 
al-Turfa (Fig- 3), Avhich is almost exactly 3o metres square f-), slightly battered 
and built of rusticated blocks like the Burg KerkyaMn. This tower, which serves 
to-day as an ammunition store , consists internally of two self-contained parts 
without any connecting doorway. The outer and smaller is composed of four 
great vaulted casemates (A, B, C and D) averaging y m.X^i m. 5o, strung, 
so to speak, on a passage which runs through the tower from one side to the 
other, and which must have been a continuation of the rampart Avalk. No two 
chambers are quite alike, however. The outer wall is so thick that the arrow- 
slits are set in semi-circular recesses to give adequate freedom of movement. 
Each arrow-slit is covered by a tapering vault like half a cone laid on its side. 
In this respect they resemble those of Burg Kerkyalan. Peculiar, and, one would 
imagine, useless arrow-slits are arranged, as shown, in the two outer corners, 
also an arrow-slit in each flank , making eight in all. 

The rear part of this tower is arranged differently, its salient feature being 
a mutilated cruciform central chamber (E)(^), the arms of which taper towards 
each side. Another unusual feature is the number of doors, of which three 
(F, G and H) are in use and two more (I and J) may be recognized. Two of those 
in use are at opposite ends of the great cruciform chamber, which at present 
is divided into two parts hy a whitewashed brick partition wall (K). A tunnel- 
vaulted room (L), 5 m. i3 X 3 m. 3o, opens out of the east arm, and a 
curious complicated passage leads from the latter into a small irregular shaped 
room (M), partly cross-vaulted and partly tunnel-vaulted. On planning the 
results of exploration made from within, a blank area (0) is left near the 


It will be seen that the western portion 
of this curtain wall is strengthened by a glacis. 
Some of its original crenellations remain, but 
an opening has been cut in each, splayed for 
musketry, and the spaces between them filled 
up. The parapet of the eastern part has been 
re-built, probably by Muhammad 'Aly. 

It is however a slightly distorted rectangle , 
as may be seen in Figure 3, I found, by taking 
a diagonal measurement on top, that none of its 


angles were true right angles. 

It will be noticed in the plan , that what 
would have been the southern arm of the cross 
is filled up with a wall of brick (Q). Contrary 
to what might be expected, the back wall of the 
second casemate is apparently of solid stone. The 
brickwork, therefore, instead of being a parti- 
tion wall, must be merely the filling up of a 
recess which, incidentally, is not quite on the 
same axis as the casemate. 



latter in tlie south-west corner, and an examination of the outer wall reveals 
much re-making, as shown. There must have been a staircase to the top, 
there is no room for it elsewhere, and I feel convinced that it exists in a ruined 
state at this point, that the entrance to it was in the remade portion of the 
wall (I), and that it has merely been fdled up with rubbish from above. The 
overhanging corner (P) in the passage is due, I believe, to the underside of 
this staircase. 

The summit of the tower has been entirely cleared, and it merely pre- 
sents a Hat expanse of gravel, with a modern parapet, varying from i metre 
to 1 m. 35 in thickness, hut once, no doubt, it was arranged to provide two 
tiers of fire, like the top of Burg KerkyaMn. 

One more feature of this tower must he noticed : it projects 6 m. 8 o on 
its west side and 7 m. 65 on the opposite side, that is to say, the curlain wall 
is set hack 0 m. 85. 

The curtain \vall continues to the east of this tower for 9 5 metres, at first 
in a style similar to that previously studied (Fig. 4), hut the last 10 metres 
has been re-faced from the ground, and, judging from the curious pilaster, is 
almost certainly due to Muhammad 'Aly. Seen from the interior (Plate Vll b, 
to right), it presents a loop-holed wall of masonry (A), with remains ol the 
original banquette (B) still rising some ho or 5o cm. above the ground. The 
banquette and the parapet together measure 9 m. 80 in thickness. We now 
reach Burg al-Mafar (Plate All). 

Bukg al-Matar. — This is the name, given on Napoleon's map, to a pair of 
half-round towers, i5 metres high, placed close together, hut Avithout inter- 
communication. They are simitar in size and construction, and each consists of 
a cruciform cross-vaulted chamber, with an arrow-slit facing outAvards, and 
two others giving a flanking fire (Fig. 4). The interior of the Avestern toAver 
shoAvs no signs of ever having communicated Avith the banquette Avhich runs 
AvestAvard from it, as the masonry of the recess on the right at A runs round 
Avithout any break, and all the courses are continuous. Nor can a jAassage have 
led out of it on the left, the direct line of such a passage being occupied by 
a staircase, noAV blocked about half-Avay up, Avhich led to the roof. This stair- 
case completely destroys the possibility of there having been an exit on this side. 



The other tower is an integral part of the curtain wall to the east of it, 
with which it is in communication as shown, but although the gallery conti- 
nues 1 m, 65 to the west, that is merely in order to reach the door (B) into 
the open. The wall at the end of this passage appears to he solid original 
work, as tlie courses continue all round at the same level, showing tliat the 
end piece is not a later walling up. There must be a low er chamber in each 
of these towers, as blocked-up arrow-slits are visible on the exterior about 6 
metres above the outer ground level, but 1 have failed to find a way into 
them. Between the tow^ers is a piece of solid wall (C), 5 m. 3 o in length and 
2 metres in thickness. It must be later work, as it is of different masonry 6), 
and completely breaks bond with that on either side of it (Plate Vll, a and a); 
in fact the line of junction has opened perceptibly. I am unable to explain what 
has happened; every thing, however, indicates that we have here the remains 
of a gateway, notwithstanding the silence of the texts. 

Burg al-Matar to Burg al-Mubalat. — We now come to the beginning of a 
completely preserved piece of curtain wall which runs continuously for over 
65 0 metres, with the exception of two breaks, one of which only dates from 
a few years back. This curtain wall is roughly 2 m. 8o in thickness, and 
inside it is a gallery, 85-03 cm. in width and averaging 2 m. 2 5 in height. 
I first entered this gallery in 1918 through a window (D) like an arrow-slit, 
of wdiich one side had been broken away. The floor of the gallery was covered 
by a layer of rubbish about three Cjuarters of a metre deep, but at a point 
about ho metres to the east of Burg Matar, the rubbish increased to such an 
extent that it was only possible to crawl. I proceeded far enough to get my 
head into the third discharging chamher (G) and hold up a candle, but it was 
quickly extinguished by a flight of bats which came streaming out. 

In .June 1 922 1 approached Lt.-Col. Stokes, Director of Works, who showed 
the greatest interest in my proposed researches and gave permission for the 
clearing away of rubbish from galleries and towers, provided that he was kept 
informed of what was being done , and that no charges fell on Army funds. 
As a result of this sympathetic attitude, and the liberality of tbe Comtte in 

The courses average 89 cm. in height, and the blocks have a drafted edge surrounding a 
flat hut rougher centre, a nfaux hossage» in fact. 
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making the necessary grant, tlie whole length of gallery between Burg Matar 
and Burg al-Muhalat was cleared, and I was able to make the attached plan 

(Fig. 4). 

It will be seen that the curtain wall is provided at distances varying from 
8 m. 5o to 19 metres, with discharging chambers (E, F and G) sufliciently 
deep to enable a man to draw an arrow without obstructing the corridor 
The arrow-slits are widely splayed, and i m. 70 in height, which is much 
more than those of the Fatimide fortilications of Cairo moreover they open 
from the floor level, which would enable an archer to step right into lliem 
and get a deep plunging fire, an impossibility with the older type. They must 
therefore be considered as a marked improvement. Instead of being covered 
by a tapering vault, like half a cone laid on its side, they are spanned in every 
case by a great lintel , above which is a nearly flat arch arranged to relieve the 


The distance from the back of the corridor 
to the outer edge of the arrow-slits is about 2 
m. 10. Some old arrows of Turkish type, pre- 
served in the Cairo Museum, average 72 
73 centimetres in length, which agrees with 
Pyne-Gallwey’s figure for the Turkish war arrow 
of 28 1/2 inches (see his Projeclile-Throwtng En- 
gines of the Ancients^ p. 18). An archer would 
therefore require 0 m. 78, plus say o ni. 45 
the length of his fore-arm, or 118 cm. to draw a 
how. This subtracted from 2 m. 10 gives 0 m. 
92 , which is just the width of the corridor! 

For the Fatimide fortifications of Cairo, 
see MaqrizI, Kkitat, I, pp. 877, 879 and 38 o- 
882, and Casanova’s transL, M. /. F. A, 0 ., IV, 
pp. 77-98; Qalqashandy, Wiistenfeld’s transL, 
p. 70 ; Maillet, Description de VEgijpte, pp. 209- 
210; PococKE, Description of the East, I, p. 3 o 
and plate XIII ; Napoleon’s Description de I'Egj/p-- 
ie, etat moderne, XVIII, 2* partie, pp. 3oo 
and 528-528 and Planches, tome I, pi. 46-A7 ; 
al-Gabarty (French transL, Bulaq), VI, p. 802 , 
and VII, pp. 54 - 55 ; Hay, Illustrations of Cairo , 
plate XV and relative text; Roberts, Egifpl and 
Nubia, vol. III, 3 "'^ plate; Gastellazzi, Rieordi, 

pi. 3i; Rhone, Z*^^ypte(2’ed.),pp. 354-36 1 ; 


Prisse d’Avennes, EArt arabe, texte, pp. 70- 
79, 162-164 and figs. 6-10, and Atlas, 
plate III; Kay, Al Kahirah and its Gates, J. /?. 
A, S,, 1882, pp. 235-2 44 ; Artin Pasha, Bab 
Zoueyleli , in the BulL de Vlnsl, egyplien, i 883 , 
pp. 127-182; Kay, Inscriptions at Cairo and the 
Burju-z Zafar, /. R, A. S., 1886, pp. 82-84; 
VAN Rerchem, Notes d' archeologie arahe, in the 
Journal asiatique, 8'serie, tome XVII, pp, 443 - 
478; his Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, I, 
pp. 56-62 and 707-708, and plates XVII- 
XIX; Casanova, Citadelle, pp. 525 - 553 ; Talbot 
Kelly, Egypt, plate i 3 ; Herz Bey, C. /?. du 
Coinile de Conservation, 1897, jip. x-xii; Wors- 
FOLD, Redemption of Egypt, pp. 93-98; Franz 
Pasha, Kairo, pp. 19-21; Lane-Poole, Story 
of Cairo, pp. 1 5 0-1 54 ; and his History ( 2*“* ed.) , 
pp. 182-1 53 ; Margolioith, Cairo, Jerusalem 
and Damascus, pp. 20-21; Saladin, E Ar- 
chitecture, pp. 10^1-108 and figs. 60-62; VAN 
Berchem and Strzygowski, Amidn, pp. 21-22, 
3 07-80 3 and Abb. 287; Riyoira, Moslem Archi- 
tecture, p. 178 and figs. i 53 -i 55 ; Mrs. De- 
vonshire, Rambles in Cairo, pp. 20-24 and 67; 
and my Brief Chronology, B, /. F. d. 0 ., XVI, 
pp. 58-87. 
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central part of the lintel. I must emphasize the fact that this description 
applies to all the arrow-slits in (a) the two half-round towers we have just 
examined, [b) the whole of the gallery, Avhich, as 1 have said, runs for about 
600 metres from this point, and (c) all the half-round towers through which 
it passes. The outer wall of the corridor averages 1 111. i 5 in thickness, and 
the inner o m. 65 only. The latter is pierced with numerous windows, which, 
it will he observed, are placed so as to light the space between the discharging 
chambers, the latter being amply lit by the arrow-slits. The whole gallery is 
roofed by massive stone slabs resting on a continuous splay-face corbel course. 
At the discharging chambers, the increased width to be spanned is reduced by 
an extra corbel course, and in the third as many as three are provided (Plate 
IX, a) on account of its exceptional width (2 m. 06). Near the entrance to this 
gallery, there is a small narrow room (H), which may have been a latrine. 
The floor level varies slightly, generally descending one step to each chamber, 
hut after the second it rises four steps and continues at that level. 

The floor of this gallery sounds hollow if stamped on, and from the exte- 
rior one can observe three arrow-slits at a lower level 6', which must belong to 
a lower gallery, but I have failed to find a way into it. I once thought that the 
little room might be the commencement of a staircase, and had the rubble 
floor removed to a depth of a foot. This was sulficlent to show that the faced 
side walls did not continue downwards and that the rubble was therefore not 
a late filling up. 

Burg al-Mubalat. — The angle tower — Burg al-Mubalat — is similar to 
tlie one next the entrance, except that it is set askew, in order to give a flank- 
ing fire to the south and east facades (Fig. 5)(-)_ 

The ramparts were originally reached by a stone staircase at K(Fig. 4 ). hut 
the entrance to it has been walled up , and one now ascends by a fixed wooden 
ladder on the other side of the slight salient. There are no crenellations to be 
seen, only a parapet with loop-holes for musketry, very cramped and badly 

<') See Plate VII a, — one can be faintly seen O) Jtg axis, however, as may be seen on the 
to the left of the water-pipe, and another (bio- plan (Fig. 5), does not exactly bisect the angle 
eked up) in the oast tower, which, I have already formed by the enclosure, 
remarked, must have had a lower storey. 



designed like those at the top of the Burg Kerkyalan. The top of the parapet 
is iG m. 8o above the cliff of rock, uhich itself is lo metres in height. This 
parapet is, no doubt, due to Muhammad 'Aly. All the half-round towers have 
likewise lost their crenellations and been re-topped with a parapet of similar 
masonry, but loop-holed for cannon. 

It is possible to pass along and enter the upper storey of tlie angle tower; 
the interior on inspection turns out to he similar to the lower chamber (Fig. 5 j. 
On passing through we have on our left a staircase which runs up diagonally 
across the back of the tower to the summit, and on our right, just before 
emerging, is a walled-up doorway, which must have opened on the staircase 
to the lower gallery of the east facade. We shall see that intercommunication 
of this sort is provided at every tower. The walling-up has been done in good 
masonry, distinguishable from the rest by its dressing, which has been done 
with a toothed instrument, as is still the practice at the present day. The pas- 
sage wall to the right having been repaired at the same time, the line of the 
doorway is only visible on the left side and at the top; on the other side the 
characteristic filling-in masonry merges with the new wall facing for sevei al me- 
tres. A great deal of blocking up of doors, etc., has been done all over the 
Citadel in modern times in poor rubble masonry, but the above instance is 
quite a different matter. Many patches of sound work so dressed may be found 
in the galleries of the curtain walls, and in the towers. This dressing, so far 
as my experience goes, is only found in Cairo after the Turkish conquest, and 
it shows that the Citadel must have been thoroughly overhauled during the 
Turkish period, in spite of the apparent silence of the texts. The entrance lo, 
and exit from , this tower are both spanned by a lintel with a relieving block 
hollowed on its under side. 

We must now retui’n to the lower chamber. On entering it again we ohsei ve 
that a similar passage leaves it on the opposite side; after a few metres this 
passage descends several steps, and a couple of metres farther on is (Fig. 5 , at 
A) walled up. The reason for this is clear : the corbel course on the left side lias 
perished and the heavy roofing slabs have sunk slightly. A thin wall of rubble 
has been built against the left side to support the sunken end of the ceiling 
slabs, hut the passage has been blocked up with rubble as a precaution. But 
there is here a puzzling feature : this short length of passage is of nearly twice 
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the normal heiglit, and, at the back, i. e. the north end, it is in two storeys, the 
floor of the upper being formed by the sunken ceiling slabs of the passage which 
begins after the descent of several steps just mentioned. The upper level is 
reached by the remains of a flight of steps placed at the right side of the 
passage, which at this point has purposely been made of extra width. On climb- 
ing this damaged flight, we come to the commencement of an upper passage, 
a metre or so in length , ending abruptly in a piece of blank wall in good con- 
dition, which however is not original work, as it is distinguished by tbe Tur- 
kish dressing referred to above , and its courses do not quite correspond with 
those of the side walls. The level of this upper passage corresponds with that of 
the interior gallery of the next length of curtain wall, which is slightly higher 
than that of the length we have just examined. Above, on the rampart walk, 
the change in level is made in two places (i) by a flight of four steps at the en- 
trance to the tower (B), and (2) by two more steps on emerging into the open 
on its north side (C). On planning the whole, the distance between the face of 
the fdling-in wall and the end of the passage behind it appears to be just over 
4 metres. 

But where does the lower passage lead to? At first sight one is inclined to 
believe that it must lead to a lower gallery of tbe eastern curtain wall. However 
the arrow-slits of the upper gallery, which we shall presently enter, are less 
than k metres above the rock ledge, as may readily be observed from the next 
tower. Although this would just allow room for a lower gallery the arrow-slits 
would open almost at the rock level, so one is tempted to dismiss the idea. 

Another alternative presents itself. Can the gallery double back underneath 
the gallery we have just passed through? We have seen that there is a lower 
gallery under at least the western half of it, and although there is no more 
depth for the first 2 0 metres from the eastern end than there is on the other 
side of the tower, the objection in connection with the lowness of the arrow-slits 
does not arise here, as there is no ledge of rock, the vertical face of the cliff 
being nearly flush with the curtain wall (Plate Vlll). But we have been too pre- 
cipitate. The same conditions obtain in the first length of the east enclosure, as 
it is only on approaching the first tower beyond the corner that a broad ledge 
of rock is left between tbe top of the cliff and the curtain wall (Plates IX a and 
X). It is therefore permissible to believe that the blocked up passage conti- 
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nues as a lower gallery as far as the next tower. Unfortunately the outer wall 
surface and any arrow-slits there may have been in it cannot he examined , as 
it has been covered with a very thick coating of cement to a height of over 
3 metres h). 

There is yet another possibility. .lust north of this corner is a curious solid 
half-round tower, built on the ground level and only rising just above the top 
of the cliff (Pate IX, a). From its masonry, etc., it appears to belong to the late 
Turkish period. Can it he that the passage which is puzzling us leads down 
to a secret exit, now blocked up by this solid tower? 

Burg al-Mubalat to Burg ai.-Imam. — This length, which measures about 
175 metres, is similar to that which we have just studied. It is strengthened 
by two intermediate towers (one called the Burg al-^Iuqusar), which divide 
it into three lengths measuring 55 , 53 and ?i 3 metres respectively. In .Tune 
1992,1 first penetrated into the north end of the gallery which runs tlirough 
it, by squeezing through a Avindow like an arrow-slit, at the hack of Burg al- 
Im^m (at A, Fig. 6). As on a previous occasion, I was able to do so, because one 
side of this opening had been broken away. I found myself in a vaulted cham- 
ber, which we shall discuss later (see p. i5o); it is enough for the present to 
say that opening out of this chamber on the right side was the interior gallery of 
the curtain wall. It was much fuller of rubbish than the other length, and I was 
only able to penetrate 6 or 7 metres, but 1 could see a considerable distance 
just under the ceiling slabs and observe light entering in one or two places. 

A certain sum of money having been left over after clearing the other 
length, the Cornite agreed to spend it here, and in a few weeks this length 
was cleared also. It turned out to be identical in style to the other — the thick- 
ness of the wall, the width of the gallery, the construction of the arrow-slits, 
the windows on the inner side, the ceiling of Hat stone slabs resting on a con- 
tinuous splay-face corbel course, all are identical in both lengths. The only 


Herewith the explanation of this feature : 
ffEn 1889. j’eus ia stupefaction de voir les Ara- 
hes tranquillement occupes a detacher d’enor- 
nies blocs pour ies debiter en menus cailloux, 
et elever a quelques pas de la de miserables ca- 
Bulletin, t. XXIII, 


hutes. Depuls , on a empeche ces singuliers ahiis : 
les parties dtdahrees ont ete recouvertes d'un 
solide ciment qui enleve un pen du pittoresque. 
mais conserve ces debris de la vieille forteresse 
de Salah ad-Din.'' Casaxova, Gladelle, p. 5 i/i. 
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departure from type is to be found in the first four discharging chambers from 
the south end (G, H, I and J), in which the ceiling, instead of being flat, 
consists of a tunnel vault with its axis at right angles to the wall (Fig. 5 ). The 
towers, too, are similar, each consisting of two stories of cruciform chambers, 
with three arrow slits, one giving an outward, the other two a flanking fire. 
Attached to each, on the level of the ramparts, is a short length of passage (K, 
L and M) which, so to speak, makes the curtain wall of two stories for some 
7 metres or so (Plates IX b and X). The staircase to the top of the tower is 
arranged in these pieces. In the corner tower the staircase which puts the 
gallery in communication with the ramparts, has all been filled up with 
rubble, hut it is intact in the second tower. It is broken away in the third, 
and its upper end has been walled up. A foui’th staircase (Q), quite intact, 
was cleared out. It conies up through the floor of the rampart a few metres 
to the south of Burg al-Imam. There is a shallow recess on either side of 
these upper passages at both ends (Fig. 5 ), into which the double doors, 
which shut off the towers from the rampart, folded back, and above on each 
side is a square hole for the beam in w hich the door spindles w ere set. In the 
gallery below are similar recesses, showing that it must have been possible to 
cut it up into independent sections. 

The rock-cut cliff, w'hich is practically flush with the walls at the corner, 
retreats after the first tower, leaving a ledge averaging i o metres in width 
until quite close to the Burg al-Imam, where it ends abruptly, its edge turning 
inwards and disappearing under a slope of debris (Plates X and XXVI a)^). 

Burg ai-Imvm to Burg ar-Bamla. — I first entered this length of gallery from 
the interior of the Burg ar-Ramla, which faces 'Ahbdsiya. To reach this tower 
1 passed across the top of Burg al-lmam which, before the excavations carried 
out under my direction, presented an even expanse of gravel and continued 
along the ramparts for about 70 metres, until I came to the next half-round 
tower, which is 1 9 metres high and similar in construction to those already exa- 
mined (Fig. 7, A). The interior of this tower, upper floor, is reached after pas- 

Some of this debris is due to rubbish some was already there, and is, no doubt, due 
thrown out tlirough the arrow-stit alongside, to builders rubbish, dumped over the parapet 
when the gallery and towers were cleared, but from time to time. 



sing from the ramparts into a passage, on tlie right side of which is a staircase 
(B) leading to the top. This passage leads into a cruciform cham])er(A) of the 
usual type, on the opposite side of which is another passage (C) wliich should 
take us into the open again. However, it is blocked up at a distance of 3 m. (jo 
metres from the tower chaml)er. On ascending to the top of tliis tower, we find 
that, like its fellows, it has been given a new parapet with embrasures for 
cannon. On the far side however mav still he seen the remains of the original 

.i () 

crenellations. A wooden ladder placed at this spot takes us to the top of the 
married quarters of the Army of Occupation, a great block of barracks which 
occupies this end of the GitadeHd. The upper storey of these barracks is level 
with the ramparts, which now form part of its floor, and the parapet has been 
continued upwards to form the outer wall. This, of course, is the reason why 
the short passage beyond the tower chamber, which must once have opened 
on a further length of ramparts, has been blocked up. Walking over the flat 
roof of the barracks we come to Burg ar-Ramla, which rises well above them 
(Plate XI). 

Burg ar-Bamla is a great tower, almost circular, with a diameter of over 
I'y metres, built of rusticated masonry similar to that of the two great square 
towers on the south facade. It is ao m. 8o in height, measured from the rock 
at its base to the top of its parapet. 

We have so far observed two types of masonry in that part of the enclosure 
which we have examined in detail : (a) smooth masonry the courses averaging 
63 , .0 cm. in height, with stretchers about 8o cm. in length and verv narrow 
headers, few being more than iq cm., and (6) rusticated masonry of laige 
blocks, the stretchers being about a metre and a half in length, and the 
headers 33 cm., although the courses only average 63,5 cm. in heigfit. The 
curtain wall and all the half-round towers are of the former type, the two 
great square towers and the Burg Sofia of the latter. We have moreover 
seen that in all their details of construction the curtain walls and lialf-round 
towers are a uniform piece of work — all the arrow-slits are constructed in 

C' See Plate XI, where two windows of this block are just visible between the small and large 
tower in the centre of the plate. 



the same way, all the openings are spanned by lintels and flat relieving ar- 
ches, and all the towers are similar in size and plan, — cruciform and cross- 
vaulted. Which type of work is the earliest and therefore the work of Saladin, 
and who is responsible for the other? The tower to which we have just come 
will pi’ovide the answer to the first part of the problem. Let us therefore 
descend by the staircase (D) which runs down inside its rear face, and exa- 
mine the interior. 

On descending we find ourselves in a passage of a type to which we have 
now become accustomed, in width about o m. 90, roofed by stone slabs on a 
continuous splay-face corbel course. As the staircase has descended obliquely 
we must double back to enter the central chamber E , which , in spite of the 
great external diameter, it is surprising to find is no larger than those we 
have already seen. Moreover, although the masonry is covered with a thick 
coating of plaster, it is easy to see that it is of the same plan — cruciform and 
cross-vaulted — with an arrow-slit pointing outwards and one to right and left 
giving a Hanking fire. But these arrow-slits have been seriously tampered with; 
they have in fact been so cut away that it is possible to walk through them. 
On doing so we find that each leads into a room, about 4 m. lox 2 m. ^ 5 , 
roofed with a pointed tunnel-vault. On the far side of each is an arrow-slit, 
but, most important of all, on turning round to leave each room we obsei've 
that the side by which we entered is curved in plan, it is in fact the outer face 
of a tower which we are looking at, a tower of the same size and type as the 
other half-round towers, now merely serving as a core round which has been 
built a mighty one 1 7 metres in diameter. Its arrow-slits, now mutilated, have 
been cut away at the sides to serve as doors to the casemates F, F, F of the 
latter. All now becomes clear : the small half-round tower of smooth masonry, 
together with its curtain wall, existed before the mighty tower of rusticated 
masonry which now enfolds it. To Saladin, therefore, must be ascribed the 
thread of curtain wall set with half-round towers, which is intact for over 
Coo metres, but to A\bom must we ascribe the later type of work? 

The inscription over the Bab al-Mudarrag(') ascribes the Citadel to Saladin, 

SeeMEHREN, Cdhirah og Kerdfat, I, pp. 18-19; ™ Berchem, C. I. A., I, pp. 80-86; and 
Casanova, Citadelle, loc. cit. , pp. SGg-Syi. 
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and, as it is dated 679 (1 1 83 / 4 ), one wonld be led to believe that this date, 
as is usual, refers to the completion of the work. Nevertheless Maqrizi, in an 
important passage, renders this conclusion impossible, lie says : 'fTliis is bow 
the construction of the Citadel came about. The Sultan Salah ad-Din, having 
put an end to the power of the Fatimides, and having rendered himself sole 
master of Egypt, did not on that account quit the Grand Palace of tlic Wazir, 
which he had up till then occupied in Cairo. However, he was not free from 
anxiety, hoth in respect of the partisans which the Fdlimides still liad in Egypt, 
and of al-Malik al-‘Adil Nur ad-Din Mahmud il)n Zengi, Sultan of Syria, lie 
took precautions, first of all against the attacks of Nur ad-Din, hy sending his 
brother al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Shams ad-Daula Turan Shah in the year BGq 
(1173/4) to Yemen, in order to conquer a new kingdom, which would olfer 
him an asylum in case of an attack on the partofNiir ad-Din. Shams ad-Da\\ la 
effectively conquered all Yemen, and on tlie other hand God delivered Salah 
ad-Din from anxiety in respect of Niir ad-Din, who died this very year. Free 
from all fear in that direction , Salah ad-Din wished to secure for himself a 
strong place where he could establish his residence; because he had divided 
between his Emirs the two palaces which the PMlimides occupied, and had 

established them there The intention of the Sultan was that the Wall 

should surround Cairo and Fustat in one enclosure, hut he died before the 
Wall and the Citadel were finished. These works were neglected until the reign 
of al-Malik al-Wdil, who established his son al-Malik al-Kamil in the Citadel, 
appointed him as his Viceroy in Egypt, and nominated him as his successor. 
The latter finished the Citadel, and built the Palace of the Sultan in the 
interior in Go 4 [1207/8]. He made it his regular residence until his deatli, 
and, after him, it has always been the residence of the sovereigns until this 
day ■‘h-’ 

This is confirmed hy al-Bakri as-Siddiq, uho says : -Under his reign [al- 
Malik al-'Adil] the Sultanate was transferred from the Palace of the Wazirat 
at Darh al-Asfar, to the Citadel in the year Go 4 , and the first who lived in 
it was al-kamil as imib [viceroy] of his father r (-4 

p. 570. The work in question stops at the events 
of the year 1069 (^i 633 ) and tlie MS. used «as 
copied in 1079 (i 06 1/2). 


* 


Khitat, II, p. ao 3 ; translated by Casasova , 
Citadellc, pp. 572-073. 

Quoted and translated by Casanova , op. cit., 



I tlierefore conclude that tlie towers built in rusticated masonry were raised 
by order of al-'Adil, but it is advisable to seek architectural confirmation by 
comparing them with existing remains of al-'Adil’s military architecture else- 
nbere, viz. : the Citadel of Damascus, due in great part to bimt*^, the Citadel 
of Bosra (Plate XI11 ,b) built by him, according to its inscriptions, between 
599 and Gio (^1 209-1 9 1 3)('*, and the ruined fortifications on Mt. Tabor Pk 
The following points of resemblance may be noted: (1) in every case rusticated 
masonry is employed , ( 9 ) in every case the towers are square or rectangular, 
and, finallv, the construction of the arrow-slits which we have observed in 
the square towers is similar to those on Alt. Tabor (Plate XllI, a), i. e. a tapering 
vault like half a cone laid on its side, built of well cut stones. 

In spite of these points of resemblance, it may still be asked : Is there any 
reason besides difl'erences of style, for believing that the square towers on the 
south side are additions to the original work? A^es, because they break the more 
or less uniform spacing of the half-round towers. The latter are placed at dis- 
tances varying from Ao-55 metres apart, and a glance at the plan shows that 
the Burg Kerkyaldn and Burg at-Turfa are placed between half-round toAvers, 
in such a manner that the curtain Avail is broken into lengths of 25, iG, 82 
and 82 m. 5o respectively. Therefore these square loAvers, considered from 
this point of vieAv have all the appearance of being interpolations. 

But AAdiy are they placed here? The ansAver is simple; because a cliff of 


Va5 Berchem, Inscriptions arabes cle Sijrie , 
in iV. L E,, III. pp. 465-469 and 5 i^- 5 i 5 , 
and SoBERMnEoi, Die Inschriflen der Ziladelle von 
Damascus^ in Der Islam, XII, pp. 1-28. 

\Yetzstein, Reisehericht uber Hauran und 
die Trachonen, p. yt. For descriptions, seeSEEx- 
ZEN, Reise durch Stjrien, I, pp. 68 and 72-78; 
Blrckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 233 ; Richter, 
Wallfahrten im Moi'genlande , pp. i8i-i82;Bc- 
CELNGiiA.M, Travels among die Arab Tribes, pp. 202, 
2o3 and 206; Berggre.n, Reise, II, p. 63 ; La- 
BORDE, Voyage delaSyrie, p. 63 and plates LVII- 
LVIll; Lord Lindsay, Letters, II, p. 272: Rey, 
Voyage dans le Ilaouran, p. i 84 ; Momv , Tbe 
Golden Horn, etc. , II, p. 972 ; Porter, Five years 


in Damascus , II , pp . 1 4 5 - i 4 7 ; de Yog l e , 
Syrie Centrale, p. 4 o; Merrill, Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1876, 
pp. 55 - 56 ; Schuaiaciier, Z. D. P. V., 1897, 
pp. 1 46 - 147, and Brcnnow and Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, III, pp, 44-46 and Fig. 
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Built by him and liis sonal-Malikal-Muaz- 
zam between 607 and 612 (1 2 1 1-1 21 5 / 6 ), 
and destroyed a few years later for strategical 
reasons. See van Bercheai, Inscriptions arabes de 
Syrie, in the M, I. E., Ill, pp. 459-463 and 
5i2-5i4, and sources cited, also Conder and 
Kitchener, Survey of Western Palestine, I, pp. 367- 
368 and 388-891, with plan. 



rock, averaging 8 m. 1/9 in lieiglit, already mentioned, commences at a point 
/i 5 metres west of the corner and runs practically the whole length of the east 
side(‘k Obviously, therefore, this part did not require re-inforcing, hut the 
rest of the south facade, being built on Hat ground did. Architecture, topogra- 
phy and the texts are therefore in complete agreement. As for the great round 
towers. Burg ar-Ramla and Burg al-Haddad, these nere built round the 
small original angle towers with the express object of dominating the pass be- 
tween the Citadel and the Aluqattam. At this time the Nile reached what is now' 
Station Square, and the North Wall of Cairo, as extended by Saladin, rested 
on it in a great tow er, called the tow er of al-Maqs In tlie opposite direction 
the wall ran east to the Burg az-Zafar, and then turned south to the Bid) al- 
Wazir. It therefore follows that a hodv of men on the east hank of the Nile, 
if they did not wish to enter Cairo, could only march south by the narrow 
pass between the Citadel and the Muqattam'^^ a pass which at that time was 
much narrower at its northern end than it is now. Hence the importance of 
these two tow ers and the reason for their re-inforcement by al-'Adil. 

Let us now make a further examination of this tow er. To get to the lower 
storey I had to obtain a ladder and descend the w ell which has been formed 
between the barracks and the rear face of this tower. On descending we observe 
that the barracks are not in contact with the curtain w alls at the ground level. 
On the contrary they are separated from them by a great tunnel vaulted gal- 
lery, which runs round two sides of this salient; the space behind the two great 
angle-towers has, however, been left open to the sky*''. 

We can pass along this tunnel-vault and enter the curtain wall hetw een the 


This, at the present day. is not quite clear 
near the north end owing to the debris N\hich 
has accumulated there. 

This tower stood near the site of the pre- 
sent Mosque of Walad Inan on the west side of 
Sliari* Nnbar Pasha, shortly before it enters 
Station Square (Meydan Bab al-Hadid). See 
Casanova, Ciiadelle, p. SSq. 

Unless, of course, they are prepared to 
make a detour of a dozen miles or so without 
water, going up to the top of the Muqaltam by 
the wady behind 'Abbasiya and coming down 


by tbe wady behind Tiira. 

The barracks have rooms on tlic ground 
level facing inwards, as rooms facing outwards 
could not be lit, but tlic upper floor which 
extends right across this tunnel- vault on to 
Nvhat was formerly the ramparts, has two sets 
of rooms opening ofTa long central corridor, one 
set facing inw'ards, the other resting on tlie tun- 
nel-vault and facing outw ards. The floor of these 
rooms is on a level with the original ramparts 
and their outer wail is merely the parapet con- 
tinued upwards. 
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Burg ar-Ramla and the Burg al-Hadd^d hy the windows with which its rear 
face is provided. There are two doors, G and H, and opposite ends of tliis 
lengtli; G was partly walled up when first I saw it, and H was not only walled- 
up, hut covered with debris also. This has since been cleared away. The lower 
storey of Burg ar-Ramla is a replica of the upper, and the arrow-slits of the 
inner tower have been cut away like those above, but it is not possible to pass 
into chamber J on account of the height of the dust and rubbish, and to enter 
the other chambers I had to crawl on my stomach. As above, there is a small 
supplementary chamber (1), probably a latrine, to the right, and one can see 
and recognize the masonry of Saladin’s work, whose curtain wall forms one 
side of the chamber, as shown (‘k We can pass westwards along the gallery in 
the curtain wall, through three discharging chambers, until we come to the 
lower storey of the half-round tower, which is similar to the upper one, and 
thence, with difficulty, to within a few metres of the two coupled half-round 
towers, after which the passage, which is without light and infested with hats, is 
completely blocked (-). The whole of this gallery is exactly similar in every respect 
to the two lengths we have already examined (Fig. 7). If we pass out of the 
lower storey of Burg ar-Ramla on the north side, we find ourselves in a fourth 
length of gallery, identical in type, which brings us into the lower storey of Burg 
al-Hadddd. 


Burg al-Haddad. — Like its fellow Burg ar-Ramla , this mighty tower is com- 
posite. It consists of a small half-round tower of the size and type with which we 
are now familiar, enfolded in an immense addition 2 2 metres in diameter and 
21 m. 70 high. Tlie gallery leads us, of course, into the cruciform interior 
(N) of the original tower from which we pass into the newer part, through mu- 
tilated arrow-slits as before. The i 5 metres extra diameter of the addition has 


In this tower, and in Burg al-Haddad the 
masonry of the lower storey, unlike the upper, 
has not been disfigured hy a coating of plaster. 
Saladin’s masonry is remarkable for the nar- 
rowness of its headers. 

I walked down this passage bent nearly 
double, holding an acetylene candle in one hand, 
and my note-book in front of my face with the 


other. Bats came streaming by and every few 
seconds I heard a grunt from the man behind 
me, as one of them hit him in the face. Tliis 
passage is now completely clear, and adequate- 
ly lit since the filling-in has been removed from 
the arrow-slits. This fiUing-in was frequently 
of rubble, but in many cases in this length, of 
good masonry. 
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provided room for five large outer chambers or casemates (P) opening from a 
vaulted ambulatory (0) which separates them from the core of Saladin. The 
vault of this ambulatory is penetrated by the pointed tunnel-vaults of the case- 
mates, and, on walking round it, one can recognize the smooth masonry of the 
central core, of which one arrow-slit (Q) has remained unmutilated. The 
arrow-slits of the casemates are spanned by tapering vaults of well-cut stone, 
like those of the great square towers of the south facade, and of al-'Adil’s re- 
inforcement of Burg ar-Ramla, hut only one is open at present and that has been 
mutilated. The inner tower has been set at the corner of the salient as shown 
in a different way from the other, which is placed nearly symmetrically like 
the Burg al-Muhallaf. It will be seen from the plan that communication bet- 
ween the gallery and the ramparts is provided at much closer intervals in the 
south and east sides of this salient, than elsewhere. A staircase (R) in the west 
side of the inner tower of Burg al-HaddM ascends to the upper floor in 
what may be called the staircase-annexe of the tower, exactly as arranged 
elsewhere, with the exception of the inner tower of Burg ar-Ramla. In the 
same annexe, at a higher level, is a second staircase which once led to the 
top of the inner tower, now part of the larger area which forms the top of 
this great composite tower 

Of all the half-round towers in the enclosure this is the only one which shows 
any variation from type. Although the loAver chamber is cruciform and normal 
in every respect, the upper one (S) is an octagon, the eight sides of which 
are occupied by one windoAV (at the hack), two entrances (one blocked up), 
three arrow-slits in recesses, quite normal in type, and two narrow arrow-slits, 
notin recesses. The enveloping tower, at this level, is similar in plan to the 
lower storey, except that four small additional discharging chambers (T), each 
provided with an arrow-slit, have been added as shown. 

One small point must be noted, the narrow passage (U), which opens from 
the right end of the ambulatory, is roofed by a tunnel-vault. This predilection 
for a tunnel-vault, even in narrow passages, which Saladin’s architects always 
covered by flat slabs on a continuous corbel course, is a peculiarity which we 
shall find again in work which I attribute to al-'Adil. 

<') When I first explored this tower, the up- The upper exit of this staircase also was 

per exit of this staircase was walled-up. blocked up until recently. 

Bulletin, l. Will ,0 
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Tlie top of lliis tower is provided with seven tunnel-vaulted recesses carrying 
a banquette. P^our of these recesses served arrow-slits, now converted, with 
one exception, into embrasures for cannon (Plate XV). The remaining three 
are arranged as machicoulis (Plate XIV), but cannon embrasures have been 
cut in tlie outer wall of these also. I cannot distinguish traces of machicoulis at 
the summit of Burg ar-Ramla. 

PosTEiix Gate. — In the curtain wall, on the west side of Burg al-Haddad 
and at a distance of a m. 1 5 from it, is a postern gate (Plate XIV, b) now vvall- 
ed-up. It is quite small, being only i m. 55 wide and 2 metres in height. 
This gate, Avhich does not appear to have been mentioned by any author, no 
doubt served for the exit of troops sallying out against a hostile force attempt- 
ing to pass between the Citadel and the Muqattam. 

Opening out of the west side of the lower tower chamber is a continuation 
of the curtain wall gallery (V), Avhich passes immediately over the top of this 
postern gate, and continues for just over 3o metres. This length is provided 
with three discharging chambers (W) with embrasures. A few years ago it 
was possible to continue onwards to the Burg as-SahiA, but this, unfortuna- 
tely, is no longer possible , as the inner side of the gallery has been cut away 
for a length of some 1 1 metres, and the outer side pierced with two windows, 
giving light to a couple of barrack-rooms X, a most unfortunate piece of van- 
dalism ('I To enter the next length of gallery one must go to the Burg as-Sahra. 

The Borg as-Saura, which can be distinguished by the great iron water to- 
wer, painted red, which surmounts it, is, as we can see at first glance, compo- 
site. Externally it appears to consist of a half-round tower, placed at a corner 

mentioned above were cut c. 1 9 a o , to render two 
of the unlit rooms habitable. In the summer of 
this year (1 928) , I learnt that a scheme had been 
sanctioned to pierce five or six more windows 
in this curtain wall, to render the rest of the 
unlit rooms hahitable. I immediately went to 
see Col. Wilson, Chief Engineer in Egypt, and 
put my point of view' before him, and I am glad 
to say that he decided that Saladin’s w^ork should 
not be mutilated. 


The east and south sides of this salient are 
separated from the barracks, at the ground le- 
vel, by a great tunnel-vault, as w^e have already 
seen. On the north side liow^ever there is no such 
tunnel- vault, its place being taken by unlit and 
unused l)arrack-rooms, that is (osay, the lower 
fioor of the barracks on this side is arranged 
like the upper floor, and consists of a row of 
rooms on either side of a central corridor, instead 
of on the inner side only. The two windows 
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of the enclosure (Plate XVI, b and XVIIl), hut, seen from within, the first 
feature that presents itself is a great rectangle of rusticated masonry, 12 m. 70 
X 9 1 m. 3o , which occupies the re-entrant angle (Plate XYII, a). The masonry, 
which has evidently been re-made or re-touched in the upper part, is, in its 
low^er courses, like that of the great square and tlie two great round tow'ers. A 
door, obviously re-made, in the centre of the south side, gives access to the 
curious interior. On entering we observe a long tunnel-vaulted ])assage (Fig. 8, 
A), 2 m. 22 in width, running to a pointed-arched doorway (B), — a second 
postern gate in fact, — which has been solidly walled-up (Plate XVII, b). At 
a distance of 2 m. 60 from this doorway is a complete vertical break (C) 
in the masonry on either side and in the vault above, confirmatory evidence 
that the rectangle is a later addition. On the left of the tunnel-vaulted passage 
is a broad staircase (D) leading to the platform, now occupied by a great cir- 
cular Iron tank, holding 97,000 gallons, at the side of whicli is the great 
iron tripod. A second arch on the left side of the passage opens into a nar- 
row'er passage (E) leading to a large tunnel- vaulted room (F) 8 m. 85 in 
length. In its south-western corner are the peculiar passages (G) show n on the 
plan; their function appears to be to economise masonry under the staircase. 
On the right of the main passage is a second tunnel-vaulted chamber (II) 
5 m. 72 in length, and on its far side is a staircase which leads into the in- 
ternal gallery (I) of the curtain wall as shown. 

The opening (J) by which we pass into the latter deserves attention; it has 
clearly been cut afterwards, as the sides of it, which are not faced, permit one 
to see the rubble filling which occupies the space between the facing blocks. 
The opening (K) next to it has the same peculiarity. Tlie staircase, in spite of 
its narrowness, is roofed by a pointed tunnel-vault, instead of a flat ceiling on 
a continuous corbel course. 1 believe this great re-inforcing rectangle to be 
another piece of al- Add’s work. 

A turn in the gallery leads into a half-round tower (L), hut its continuation 
on the opposite side has been blocked up. However, the continuous splay- 
faced corbel course, which we have observed for over Gao metres, is still visi- 
ble here. There is an ascent of two steps before the obstruction , evidently for 
the purpose of passing over the arch of the postern gate below . This tower- 
chamber, unlike its fellows, is very dark, and the reason is obvious. The 



recess on the left (west) side has been walled-up, so that the arrow-slit which 
it served is no longer visible , and the other two arrow-slits open into crevices 
in a mass of masonry nearly 2 metres thick. This is clearly a later addition , 
as the smooth finished face of the original work can he felt, to right and left, 
by putting one’s fingers through the arrow-slits. If we return to the gallery 
by which we have entered, we find that the same fate has happened to the 
arrow-slit (M) of the recess next the tower, but the obstruction having been 
partly broken away at this point, we can just see the outer face of the enfolding 
work curving away. On descending to the tunnel-vaulted entrance passage and 
ascending to the top of the tower, we find that the width of the half-round 
salient at the corner is over 1 0 metres instead of being about 6 m. 5 o. In addi- 
tion to this, the ramparts to the west are noticeably broader than those we have 
seen hitherto. They measure 3 m. 96, and the parapet, being a metre thick, 
gives the astonishing measurement of 4 m. 9 5 as the thickness of the curtain 
wall against the 2 m. 7 5 to 2 m. 85 we have found elsewhere. A little further 
we notice a strip of stone like a curbstone, but flush with the surface, running 
along with its outer edge at a distance of 2 m. 85 from the inner face of the 
curtain wall. There are many crevices on the side of this curbstone which is next 
the parapet, and in places it is even possible to insert a walking stick for its 
whole length, and feel a smooth masonry face all the way down. In other 
words the whole of this curtain wall has been re-inforced with an additional 
wall, li m. 95-2 m. 85 = 2 m. 10 in thickness! Moreover this facing has been 
carried round tbe half-round tower and just overlaps the first arrow-slit in the 
curtain wall to the south of it. 

This facing, seen from the exterior, is composed of blocks, some rusticated 
and some smooth, re-used material I conclude. The rusticated stretchers are 
much shorter than those of the rusticated masonry we have met with hitherto. 
The postern gate of course is not to be seen, being covered by this casing. 
Now the great rectangle, as the plan shows, has clearly been designed to pre- 
serve access to this postern, which must consequently have been in use at 
that time. The casing wall, since it blocks up this postern, must therefore be 
of later date. The rectangle I have attributed to al-'Adil, to whom must we 
attribute the casing? Evidently to a man afraid of artillery. Who else would add 
a solid wall 2 ni. 10 thick to one already measuring 2 m. 85 and standing 
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at the top of a slope, which would render the use of battering rams almost 
impossible? Now the first Sultans who had to fear artillery were Q4yt-Bay, 
Janbalat and Tum^n B^y I, whose reigns witnessed the growth of the Tur- 
kish menace, caused by the victories of Sultan Bayezid. 

Qayt-Bay, however, appears to have confined himself to strengthening the 
fortresses of the northern frontier of the Mamluk Empire — Aleppo, Birejik, 
Riim Qal'a, 'Aintab, etc.(^), — and although an inscription alongside the Bah 
al-Mudarrag records repairs by him, it is probable that they did not amount 
to much as no historian mentions them(^). 

On the other hand, Ibn lyas under the date Gumadd I, 90 G (Novemher- 
Decemher, i5oo) says : cr Then the Sultan busied himself with fortifying the 
Citadel with missile-throwing weapons, the transportation thither of cannon, 
and the stocking of it with the necessary provisions, such as biscuit, grain, 
butter, flour, wood, forage, filling the cisterns with water brought by camels, 
accumulating substantial reserves of cattle, great and small, and all kinds 
of provisions. Afterwards he built a tower of cut stone opposite the Bah 
al-Mudarrag. He fortified the towers of tlie enclosure of the Citadel. Einallv he 
descended into the Rumeyla, consulted the architects of the towers and de- 
cided to destroy the Madrasa of Sultan Hasan, dome and minarets. But they 
could not carry out the demolition. The Emir Tagribardy the Ostadar [Major- 
Domo] advised the Sultan to abandon this project, and the Sultan gave up 


In 889 (1/177/8) lie made a tour of inspec- 
tion to the frontier fortresses , which he ordered 
to be strengthened and put in order, and inscrip- 
tions on the Citadel and walls of Aleppo, the 
gates of Birejik and the Citadel of 'Aintab testify 
to-day to his foresight and energy. This journey 
is only brielly mentioned by Ibn lyas ( II, p. 175), 
but a full account of it was written by Abu l- 
Baqa ibn Gi'an, who accompanied him, the text 
of which has been edited by Lanzone (Turin, 
1878), and translated into French by Mrs. Dev- 
onshire, B. I, F. A. 0 ,, XX. For the inscrip- 
tions which record the works, apparently fini- 
shed five years later, see Bischoff, Tuhaf aUanba 
Ji Tarikh Halab, pp. i3/i-i38; van Berchem 


and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, I, pp. 907-21G 
(for Aleppo) ; van Berchem , Inschriften ms Syrten , 
in Beitrdge zur Assyriologte , MI , 1 , pp . 102-106 
(for Birejik) and pp. 107-108 (for *Aintab). 
Qayt-Bay was so pleased with his »ork that he 
gave himself a new title — sahib al-qila ar- 
rumtyya. Master of the Fortresses of Bum , a title 
which first appears in the inscription of his 
Okala at as-Surugiyya in Cairo, c. 885 II. See 
VAN Berchem, C. /. A., I, pp. boi-ooh. 

‘ The Bab al-Mudarrag is the gateway, now 
no longer used , which pul the Citadel in com- 
munication with the town. It is described below 
(p. tliO If.). 

Casanova, Ciladelle, pp. 702-700. 
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the demolition, the news of which had deeply afflicted the people, because 
nothing so heautiful had been built since Islam ri 

It is true that no inscription of Janbalat exists confirming the above. How- 
ever there is one alongside the B^b al-Mudarrag, dated Ramadan 906 (March- 
April, 1 5 oi), which is four months later than the date recorded by Ihn lyas. 
It Is in the name of Tuman Bdy I, who as Casanova points out, only reigned 
three months and thirteen days. He comes to the conclusion that the inscrip- 
tion records the works of Janbalat and that Tuman Bay has sought to take 
credit for themt'-l I therefore believe this casing to he part of the work which 
one or the other of these two Sultans carried out in 906 (i5oo/i). 

Function of the second postern gate. — What was the purpose of the second 
postern gate? The explanation, I think, is to be found in the presence, at a 
distance of about 120 metres to the north, of a sdqtya tower 16 m. 5 o high 
(Plate XVIll) serving a well 44 m. 5 o in depth, measured from an opening at 
the base of the tower. This tower, which is of smooth well-dressed masonry, 
may belong to a considerably later period, hut the rock-cut well may easily 
date from the construction of the Citadel. In any case it is difficult to find any 
other reason for this postern. It may he objected that the position of the well 
shows had strategy, since it is outside the enclosure of the Citadel, hut as it is 
possible that the east wall of Cairo , although only completed as far as the Bab 
el-Wazirt '’4 was intended to join on to this tower, the well would not have 
been unprotected under such a scheme. 

We must now examine the passage leading southwards from this tower. It 
proves to be of absolutely the same type as those lengths which we have al- 
ready examined, both in the style of its masonry, its arrow-slits and its roof. 
After passing four arrow-slits and a staircase to the ramparts, we turn sharply 
to the east at a point about 46 metres from the tower. On turning the corner, 
we observe a recess for the leaves of a door, by which this length could he cut 
off from the previous one, an arrangement which we have already met with 

<’> Casanova, p. 704 , quoting the Paris va’stransl., /or. cit.. Ill, p. 3i5); I, p. 080, t. 1 

MS., Bibl. Nat., 595 B., f“ 76 v”. (transl., IV, p. 88), and Casanova, CitadeUe, 

* ’ Ibid., p. 704 . pp. 542-543. Also translated by van Bercuem, 

MaqrIzI, Khitat, I, p. 347,1. 34 (Casano- Notes, ioc. cit., pp. 473 . 474 . 
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on the east side of the enclosure. After passing three more arrow-slits we en- 
ter a half-round tower at a point about 3 7 metres from the bend. Like the 
passage, this tower is quite true to type as may be seen from the plan. Just be- 
yond it is a staircase, now blocked-up, which led to the upper floor. When I 
entered this tower for the first time, there was a great cone of debris which 
had poured through a hole in the centre of the cross-vault, and I was able to 
crawl through into the upper chamber. Four metres beyond this tower the 
passage is walled-up, but until 1918 it led straighten to Burg al-Haddad.The 
space between this point and the place where we were stopped when proceed- 
ing westwards from Burg al-Haddad measures 1 1 metres, and is now occu- 
pied by two rooms of the married quarters. 

From Burg as-Sahra westwards. — Hitherto we have only examined the top of 
this section , and ascertained that it has been re-inforced by a wall about 9 me- 
tres thick. Let us descend and examine its interior, which can be entered at 
several points as shown (Fig. 8). In construction it appears to be identical willi 
the many hundred metres of curtain wall we have already examined, but in 
arrangement it is somewhat different, in that the gallery inside it, instead of 
being continuous, is broken into short sections separated by solid lengths of 
wall. If we enter by the opening nearest Burg a^Sahra, we can pass east- 
wards until we reach a point where it is blocked up; this point is about 9 1/9 
metres from the steps in L (Fig. 8). This walling-up was most probably done 
by the Boyal Engineers before placing the great water tank on top of this 
tower. To the west this length stops 3 m. 80 from our point of entry. If the 
two barracks rooms already refei-red to had not been cut through the gallery 
of the wall, it would be possible to go from this point to the Burg al-Imam 
(Bab ai-Qarafa). 

After a little over 4 metres of solid wall a fresh length 0 , provided with 
two arrow-slits, runs for just over 9 5 metres. We now approach a curious 
tower P, which is without a name on Napoleon’s map. We enter by Q and 
find ourselves in a vaulted chamber B with a rough opening on its north side. 
On passing through we find ourselves in what is clearly a discharging cham- 
ber a of Saladin’s wall, with a blocked-up passage leading out of its west side. 
The line of division between the masonry of tower and wall is clearly visible 





on both sides of the opening by which we entered, as shown on plan, 78 cm. 
belonging to the tower and 65 cm. to the wall. 

If we pass round to the south face of this tower, we can enter a square 
cross-vaulted room S , with a vaulted passage , full of debris , leading out on 
the east side, which is evidently a staircase to the top of the tow'er. It turns to 
the left at right angles and comes out above, but it is too choked up to be 
ascended. Its upper end, however, is visible from the top of the tower. 

Running away nearly due south is a fresh length of curtain wall, which, on 
examination, proves to be of exactly the same type as the last length, there 
being no continuous gallery but merely short lengths, as before. The first 
length T has two arrow-slits and is blocked-up at each end as shown The 
second length U consists of a discharging chamber and a long staircase, ol 
about 9 0 steps, which leads straight up to the ramparts without any turning. 
The third V runs right and left as shown. To the right it leads into a curious 
chamber W without any arrow-slit; it was evidently divided into two by a wall 
of which the upper part only remains; it is a wonder that it does not fall, as 
there is no lintel and the unsupported length is over 2 metres. To the south 
a staircase ascends 1 m. 65 to a discharging chamber X of the usual type, out 
of which leads a passage, which shortly after turns westwards and brings us to 
a second discharging chamber Y. A little farther on the upper part of the 
wall is cut away, but the lower part continues until, at a point 11 m. 70 from 
the corner, it ends agaiubt the side of w^hat is now the Isolation Ward of the 
Military Hospital. The external casing, which starts at the Burg as-Sahra, runs 
along the whole of this length and then stops likewise against the Hospital. 

On ascending the staircase we can look down into the Hospital garden, 
wliich is bounded on the north side by a mighty curtain wall with one huge 
tower in the centre. What then means the arm we have just followed? A glance 
at Napoleon’s map (Fig. 10) shows us that the wall we have just followed was 
at that time the boundary of the Citadel at this point, and that it continued 
on an alignment well within the present one. The boundary wall of the garden, 
therefore, is later than 1799. Now Muhammad 'Aly built the palace which is 


<'> The passage going south cannot have gone very far on account of the staircase which ascends 



now used as a military hospital, and the north facade of this building stands 
more or less on the alignment of the old wall. To build it, therefore, he must 
have destroyed a great length of the wall of Saladin , and as it is inconceivable 
that he would have left a great gap in the enclosure, the new curtain wall 
was undoubtedly built immediately; in fact the new wall was probably built 
to a great extent with the material of the old one, and rose as the other was 
progressively demolished. An examination of its architectural features confirms 
the view that it is due to Muhammad 'Aly, who thus did away with the great 
re-entrant angle between the tow^er we have just examined and the north-west 
corner of the Citadel. In doing so he had to carry his wall across an immense 
depression (see Fig. i and Plate XX) which Saladin’s alignment was evidently 
chosen to avoid. The exact junction between the western end of Muhammad 
'Aly’s w'all and the older work will be discussed in our next section. 

Let us return to the corner tower. The plan shows that big changes must have 
taken place here, since the two mutilated ends of Saladin’s wall are embedded 
in a later structure which fills the gap between them. Moreover we have seen 
that there is every reason for believing the outer casing to he due to .Tdnbaldt. 
Is the inner, vaulted part due to him also? Before attempting to answer this 
question, let us try to reconstruct this corner. Now' the three corners we 
have so far met with in Saladin’s work are all defended by a half-round angle 
tower, viz. ; Burg Mubalat, Burg ar-Ramla (core) and Burg al-HaddM (core). 
We would therefore expect this corner to have been so defended. On walking 
round the exterior of the enclosure, traces of such a tower are not immediately 
visible, but there is something even more surprising to be seen, viz. : the 
remains of a great round tower, of the same proportions as Burg ar-Ramla 
and Burg al-Haddad, of which three or four of the lower courses stand clearly 
out of the immense cone of debris which slopes away at this point (Plate 
XX, A)fi>. It was only after I had planned this part that I went round again to 
see if I could not find traces of Saladin’s tower, which , on the analogy of Burg 
ar-Ramla and Rurg al-fladdad, must have formed the core of the greater one. 
I w'as rewarded by finding a curved section of over a metre and a half of faced 


Curiously enougli these conspicuous re- 
mains are not shown on the i : looo map of 


the Survey of Egypt , nevertheless they are shown 
on the Army's map (my Fig. i ). 



masonry, one course high, in the position required hy my theory, based on the 
prolongation of the two lengths of Saladin’s wall on the plan wdiich I had 
made. Although an immense quantity of dehris slopes away from the base of 
the greater tow^er, the amount on the top of it is comparatively small and a few 
days devoted to partly clearing it sufficed to show that the space within the re- 
entrant angle consists of a fairly flat platform of rock on which the walls are 
built. This platform has been almost entirely cleared of masonry, severtheless 
mv excavations revealed a little more of the curved face of Saladin’s tower, al- 
though no traces of the curtain walls which sprang from it remain. The tower 
must have measured from 6 m. 80-70 across, and I have therefore recons- 
tructed it in dotted lines as shown. I also laid hare that part of the eastern curve 
of the outer tower, which was covered with dehris and found that it also w'as 
built on rock, which however was at a lower level at this point. 

It is now' clear that all this must have been swept away hy Janbalat or 
Tuman Bay, who either found this great composite tower ruined or judged 
it obsolete. It is also clear that the present vaulted corner piece, which joins 
the two ends of Saladin’s wall, cannot belong either to the work of Saladin or 
al-'Adil which stood farther out, and I conclude that it is one with J^nbalat’s 
casing, to which its staircase forms a convenient means of access. It would also 
he useful as a platform for cannon placed here to command the great re- 
entrant bay, until the latter was done away with hy Muhammad 'Alv. 

We cannot descend to Muhammad 'Aly’s wall from this point as its rampart 
walk is about 8 m. 20 below the top of this tower. To examine it, and the 
north-west corner of the Citadel, which is our next task, we must make a big 
de'tour, hy returning to the great open space within the Inner Gate, and then 
passing into the quadrangle which serves the west wing of the Hospital. 

The Nortu-West corner. — This is without exception, the most complicated 
part of the whole enclosure, and we shall see that it has been repeatedly modi- 
fied. To reach it we must pass into the quadrangle serving the west wing of the 
Military Hospital, and then through a low doorway A (Fig. 9) on the north- 
west side. This leads into along narrow enclosure behind the ramparts; in front 
of us is a semi-circular archway (Plate XXV, r) — the inner exit of the Bah 
al-Mudarrag — which we shall leave for a later examination, and pass through 
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tlie doorway E (Plate XXV, b to right). We now find ourselves in another 
long narrow enclosure hounded on the left hy the parapet F and the ban- 
quette G which serves it. The latter, which is supported hy a number of arches, 
is above the level of our head, as we stand on the threshold of the doorway E, 
but the ground rapidly rises and becomes level with the banquette after almut 
35 metres. The door E and the banquette can best be seen on Plate XXllI and 
the parapet on Plate XXII. 

This narrow enclosure, which is about y5 metres long, ends in a round 
tower H, seen to the left in Plate XXII, after which a flight (I) of six steps 
leads up to a trapezoidal area. The narrow enclosure we have just traversed is 
bounded on our right by high walls of varying types of masonry (Plate XXII), 
the last two thirds of which support the upper floor of the west wing of jMu- 
hammad 'Aly’s Palace (now the Military Hospital). The five square piers (a a 
a a a) serve to support a verandah. 

My curiosity first led me to mount the flight of steps K, and, pulling aside 
some barbed wire, to enter the little doorway L, just visible in Plate XXII. My 
surprise may be imagined when I found myself in a great cruciform chamher 
recalling the interior of Burg Kerkyalan. I soon found my way into M, a cross- 
vaulted discharging chamher, with two arrow-slits in tunnel vaulted recesses 
both, however, almost blocked up. I then realized that the massive square 
block seen clearly in Plate XXII under the corner of the Hospital (and also in 
Plate XXI), was in fact a great square tower, whose very existence had hitherto 
been ignored, and moreover, that profound modifications must have taken 
place at this corner. Even without an examination of the round tower H, it 
was clear that this great square tower with its arrow -slits, must once have 
formed the north-western corner of the Citadel, and that the round tow'er 
belongs to a later period w'hen the enclosure had been advanced at this point. 

This view was confirmed when I crossed over to N, observing another al- 
most filled-up arrow-slit at 0. The discharging chamber N had another sur- 
prise in store for me; not only was there an arrowy-slit at P, but there was a 
second at Q, proving that a curtain wall must once have taken off to the right 
of it. Continuing my examination, I passed through R into S, a tunnel-vaulted 
chamber with a rising staircase at one end, and a blind passage, leading out 
of it to the left. Returning to the entrance passage, I observed a walled up 
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door al U. Taking the position of the arrow-slit Q into consideration, I believe 
that the staircase probably led up to the rampart walk and that U opened on 
to the interior ground level close against the curtain wall, hence I have indi- 
cated its probable take off by an arrow at this point. 

To the right of U is a small doorway which leads into a fine staircase with 
a high tunnel-vault. It descends six steps, turns to the right and descends 
again until we arrive at a walled up arch, b m. ho from the turn. On retra- 
cing our steps we find that it is possible to regain one of the arms of the 
cruciform chamber at W. This arm is encumbered with debris, and no steps 
are visible; a second arm at right angles to it presents a steep slope of de'bris, 
which, on being climbed, reveals a further slope at right angles to it. It is 
not possible to proceed much farther, moreover the tunnel-vault stops, as 
shown by the dotted line, and its place is taken by a timber ceiling. This, as 
is clear from Plate XXII, is the floor of the west wing of the hospital, the 
upper storey of which occupies what was evidently the platform of the tower, 
which this staircase must have been intended to serve. 

An examination of the south-western arm of the cruciform chamber reveals 
a w alled-up door at X. The Avalling-up , however, is incomplete as it does not 
reach to the top of the recess, and this fortunately permits a beam with a door- 
socket to be seen on the far side. 

Opposite W is a corresponding door Y which, when I first saw it, was wal- 
led-up. I subsecpiently had it opened, and found that it led, not into a discharg- 
ing chamber similar to M, as I had expected, hut into a curious little passage, 
as shown. Opposite the entrance w^as a second doorway (/») which had been 
walled-up; the reason w^as obvious — the lintel had cracked, and it therefore 
was not safe to clear it; a second doorway, or recess, (c) had also been walled 
up. I felt that somehow or other I must get into the corner chamber, in order 
to see whether there was an arrow-slit on the south-western side, as such an 
arrow-slit would help to fix the position of the curtain wall as Q had done. I 
left the tower to examine the exterior and found a small window (</), the wall 
round which had been re-made. There was an iron grille in the window, hut 
on climbing up a ladder, I found that it was loosely fixed and easily removed, 
after which I crawled through and found myself in Z, which proved to he an 
exact replica of M, — cross-vaulted, and with two arrow-slits in tunnel-vaul- 
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ted recesses (e and /). A second curtain wall must therefore have taken olT 
somewhere in retreat on f. 

On emerging once more I passed round the tower to examine its masonry 
and observed a staircase (g^) leading down into a long narrow chamber covered 
by a tunnel-vault, semi-circular in section. On the right side were three door- 
ways which led into what turned out to he the lower storey of the tower, in 
plan almost a replica of the upper one, except that the passages connecting the 
arms of the cross with the corner chambers are placed differently. The arms 
of the great cruciform chamber are roofed with pointed tunnel-vaults and the 
centre part by a cross-vault. The condition of the whole is very bad, the walls 
have been lined in many places, and a square pier has been built to support 
the centre of the cross-vault. The chamber under Z is inaccessible, likewise the 
staircase corner, but Mj and Nj are in good condition, except that the arrow- 
slits on their north-western and south-eastern sides respectively, have been 
walled-up. In Mj in fact, the very arch of the arrow-slit has been removed, and 
a filling inserted; the curved junction can he traced, hut no voussoirs are left. 
The doors by which M, and Nj are entered from the vaulted gallery are ob- 
viously arrow-slits which have been converted into doors; this is particularly 
clear in the case of Nj, where one of the tapering sides of the old arrow-slit 
may he seen behind the door. It should he added that the tunnel-vault of the 
long gallery rests on a lining wall about half a metre thick so that the side of 
the great tower is not visible. The low level of this storey (7 m. 28 below the 
parapet F), and its arrow-slits is an important fact, as it conclusively proves 
that the wall F F F cannot have existed when this tower was in use. 

If we now mount the staircase I, we find ourselves on a flat area, covered 
with gravel; on our right is the great tower with its three arrow-slits, on 
our left is the parapet, which rises with the staircase (Plate XXll, to left) 
and in front of us is a high wall with a door on the left, close to the parapet. 
This door is reached by a ladder (at k'j. and, on passing through, we find 
ourselves on the ramparts of Muhammad 'Aly’s wall, the chord we have al- 
ready spoken of, which cuts across the re-entrant curve made by Saladin’s 
enclosure at this point, and provided space for the Palace (now Hospital) 
garden. We can walk along these ramparts, past the great half-round tower 
seen in Plate XX, 2, until we are stopped at the point where Saladin’s wall 
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lurned inwards Muhammad ‘Aly’s wall has an internal gallery of considerable 
width and height, and we can look into this gallery hy a little window under- 
neath the ladder. 

Where does Muhammad 'Aly’s wall join the older work? An examination of 
the exterior shows that the courses run continuously without a break until 
they meet the round corner tower the courses of which do not correspond. 
This therefore is the point of junction. But what was the alignment of the 
previous wall? Napoleon’s map (Fig. i o) shows the old wall as parallel Avith the 
side of the great square tower, hut his map unfortunately is on a very small 
scale. Nevertheless, assuming it is absolutely correct, is there any trace of such 
a wall? In this connection the position of the staircase I, at once assumes signi- 
ficance; as nearly as can be measured it is parallel to the tower. Can it be the 
original staircase of the old ramparts? An examination of the parapet yvhcre 
it joins the round tower provides an extraordinary confirmation of this. Although 
the upper courses have been cut away to the new alignment of Muhammad 
'Aly’s wall, the lowest course hy a wonderful fluke has escaped. The corner 
stone of this lowest course (/) is cut to an alignment, parallel to the great 
tower, and which, if continued, would touch the side of the staircase. Moreover, 
between the staircase and the parapet may still he seen some broken masonry 
which must be the cut-doAvn top of the old parapet. I have therefore dotted in 
three lines, tAvo being a continuation of the staircase, and a third for the pa- 
rapet, the latter, of course, being assumed equal in thickness to F F F. The 
innermost of these lines (i. e. the inner side of the staircase) Ave now observe 
corresponds exactly Avith the side of the gallery at the bottom of staircase 
g. On descending once more, an examination of this side shoAvs masonry 
blackened hy exposure in those places Avhere it has not been refaced, an ad- 
ditional confirmation of my belief that this is the old curtain wall , more recent 
however than the two Avhich must have sprung from the great tower. Lest it 

On nearing this point the rampart level as may he seen by the exterior moulding, at a 

remains constant, but the parapet rises as sho\\n much higher level. 

in Plate XX, i and it is possible to proceed to a The courses of the round tower, however, 

point corresponding with the vertical break in correspond with those of the curtain wall FFF, 
the masonry (see Plate XX, i). It is not pos- with which its masonry clearly forms one. 
sible to proceed farther as the older rampart is, 
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be suggested that it is a curtain wail of Saladin , I hasten to add tliat it lacks 
the narrow headers, so characteristic of his work. 

It will he observed that a triangular space is left between this curtain wall 
and that of Muhammad 'Aly. On entering the latter by the door M we find 
that its internal gallery extends about a metre and a half under the area we 
have just examined. The rest of the triangle has presumably been fdled with 
rubble. The old curtain wall can only extend as far as it is actually visible, i. e. 
to the end of the vaulted gallery at the bottom of staircase g and the wall m; 
after that its track is occupied by the open court between Muhammad 'Aly’s 
wall and the Hospital , a court of which the level is nearly as low as the floor 
of the vaulted gallery. 

Date of square tower. — By its internal construction this great tower is 
closely related to Burg Kerkyalan, but its masonry has suffered and been re- 
faced to such an extent that it is difTicult to hnd a representative piece; however, 
a careful examination near the ground level reveals several blocks with a 
dressing, still intact, resembling the rusticated work we have already observed 
in the two scjuare towers and the two great round ones. The arrow-slits, also, 
are similar, being covered, not by a lintel as in Saladin’s work, but by a tapei- 
ing tunnel vault like half a cone laid on its side. The vaults of the corner 
rooms on the upper and lower floor are poinfed in section, as also arc the 
vaults covering the arms of the cross on the lower floor. On the upper level, 
although the vaults of the corner rooms are pointed in section, the arms of the 
cross are covered by semi-circular tunnel-vaults, strengthened, in the case of 
the north-western arm, by semi-circular arches, ihe uhole of very new ap- 
pearance. The centre part instead of being cross-vaulted is covered by a shallow 
dome on spherical-triangle pendentives of the same curvature, also of very 
modern appearance. 1 therefore attribute this tower to al- Adil, and conclude 
that Muhammad 'Aly vaulted parts of the upper storey, then no doubt ruined , 
before building on the top of it. 

If we retrace our steps, we observe that next to this tower is a piece of wall 
measuring 9 5 m. 90 in length, the openings of which — a walled-up door and 
several windows — have a thoroughly xix*'‘ century appearance, the mouldings 
of the door in fact are obviously the work of Muhammad 'Aly. On examination. 





it turns out to be part of Muhammad 'Aly s Palace , now occupied by the Stores 
Section of the Hospital. I shall not describe it in detail as the plan (Fig. lo) 
shows all that is necessary. It will he sufficient for our purpose to point out 
that a direct measurement, taken through the window n, shows that the 
south-eastern side of the great tower must have been lined, as indicated on 
the plan, by a wall which forms one side of the main hall of the Hospital (west 
wing). On passing through this hall into the yard already mentioned, the east- 
ern corner of the great tower is seen to be chamfered off like the northern 
and western 

On passing along towards the doorway E, another length of wall, remark- 
able for the size of its masonry, is observed (see Plates XXII and XXIH). This 
masonry has suffered terribly, and, from the amount of plaster adhering to its 
upper portion , it appears probable that it once formed the side of a large hall 
or store-room, and a row of square holes high up suggests a wooden roof. 
Nevertheless a second glance suffices to reveal the existence of quite a number 
of large rusticated blocks similar to al- Add’s work. The openings seen lead to 
nothing, as this wall is backed by another forming the south-western side of 
the Quadrangle which serves the west wing of the Hospital. I climbed from the 
top of the B^b al-Mudarrag, along the wall built above the doorway E (see Plate 
XXII) and then on to the top of this massive wall. It does not rise quite so 
high as the Quadrangle wall, as may be seen in the Plate. These two walls 
meet at an acute angle as shown (Fig. 9), and there is a small space between 
them at the southern end, which allows the buttresses of the Quadrangle wall to 
he seen. This strip of wall is 2 5 m. 1 0 in length, and its southern end is clearly 
marked (see plan), hut the opposite end is ragged, so that probably it once 
extended a little farther in that direction. Can it he the remains of a second 
great square tower? Seeking confirmation, I looked once more at Napoleon’s 
map (Fig. 10), and there, clearly marked in this corner of the Citadel, are 
two heavy Hack squares, with a numher 69 against them. On turning to the 
text, the explanatory Index reads : 69 . — Tours en partie ruinees. 

The tower shown next the corner clearly corresponds with the one we have 
already discussed, this therefore must he the other, which in Napoleon’s day 

I doubt whether the corners were always so chamfered. 
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was evidently foursquare, so I have clotted it in accordingly I I conclude 
that it was much more ruined than its fellow, so that when Muhammad 'Aly 
built his Palace, he preferred to enfold the latter rather than face the cost of 
its destruction, but that the former was so far gone that he cleared the site 
for his Quadrangle, leaving one side of it only. 

Tiiere have therefore been four successive stages at this corner of the Cita- 
del, as follows : 

( 1 ) The Bab al-Mudarrag and a curtain wall running up to a round corner 
tower, perhaps on the site of the great square tower. 

(2) The insertion of the two mighty towers by al-'Adil. 

( 3 ) The abandon of these two towers and the construction of the wall F F 
F, together with the round corner tower, and its continuation beyond, parallel 
to the north face of the square tower. The space between the new and the 
old alignment must have been fdled up with a great mass of material to a 
level A or 5 metres above the base of the corner tower, builders’ refuse , no 
doubt , being the chief source of supply. 

(A) Muhammad 'Aly’s extension, which advanced the north facade of the 
enclosure, enveloping part of the curtain wall of the third period, which ran 
east from the corner tower, but destroying the rest. 

Date of round tower and curtain walu. — The round tower is solid, and so 
is the curtain wall, at least no openings are visible on the exterior below the 
parapet. This suggests that it was built in the days of artillery, i. e. not earlier 
than JanbalAt. Its parapet, which is of exactly the same masonry as the lower 
part, is arranged for musketry and cannon. This masonry, however, is quite 
different from that of the casing near the water tower which I have attributed 
to this Sultan. On the other hand, in the size of the stones and in the absence 
of the narrow headers characteristic of Saladin’s work , it resembles the ma- 
sonry of the Muqattam tower, except that it has been heavily pointed with 
cement, and the stones have not weathered so well. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to place it in the first century of the Turkish period (i. e. 1 5 1 y-i 6 1 7 ). 

Burg Kei’kyalan, Burg at-Turfa and the corner tower described above are all almost square , 
so it is a fair deduction thus to restore this tower; it is moreover shown square on Napoleon’s 



There remains one point which I cannot solve, and that is ; How was the 
second square tower connected with the Bab al-Mudarrag? The position of 
the east corner of this tower relative to the inner exit of the B^b al-Mudarrag 
raises a curious problem. 

Attempted analysis of earlier curtain wall. — We are now in a better position 
to discuss the composition of the length destroyed by Muhammad 'Aly. The 
problem may be stated as follows : A certain wall of Saladin, faced by Janba- 
lat, stops against tbe Isolation Ward of the Hospital, whereas the wall which 
leaves the north-western corner of the Citadel , hidden behind the new curtain 
of iMuhammad 'Aly, is probably xvi"' century. The alignment between these 
two points is fortunately recorded on Napoleon’s map, but where and how was 
the junction between the two types of wall effected? 

I suggest that the wall of Saladin ran into the great square angle tower of 
al-'Adil at the point marked by an arrow (Fig. 9) and that the casing of Jan- 
baMt may quite well have extended along its whole length. But the length shown 
on Napoleon’s map does not run into the side of al-'Adil’s great square tower. 
Exactly so ; the enclosure was advanced by tbe xvt*’‘ curtain wall and the question 
is ; where did it join the wall of Saladin? If we look at Napoleon’s map (Fig. 
10) once more, we observe that the great re-entrant angle is composed of six 
straight lengths. Now assuming, as I think we are entitled to do, that Saladin’s 
wall did join the great square tower of al-'Adil, it is obvious that it must have 
run behind the first two lengths (commencing from the north-western corner), 
which are in advance of the alignment required. I therefore conclude that they 
formed part of the xvi'^ century advancement of the enclosure, of which a 
fragment still remains, as we have seen, and that the remaining four lengths 
were part of Saladin’s enclosure, which originally ran on behind the align- 
ment of lengths i and 2. If the wall shown on Napoleon’s map still existed, it 
is therefore at the meeting point of lengths 2 and 3 , that I should expect to 
find the junction between the Turkish work and that of Saladin. 

The Bar al-Mudarrag. — Let us now return to the inner exit of the Bab 
al-Mudarrag (Fig. 9 and Plate XXV. r). It is a plain opening, just over k metres 
wide, spanned by a semi-circular arch, with joggled voussoirs which extend to 
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the border of the rectangular moulded frame which surrounds it , exactly as in 
the gateAvay of the Burg az-Zafar (‘I This arch forms the outer end of a semi- 
circular tunnel-vault, 5 m. i 3 long, which leads to a shallow dome, set on 
spherical-triangle pendentives of the same curvature, as in the Bah al-Futuh 
and the Bab Zuweyla. On our left, under the tunnel-vault, is a blind recess 
covered by a semi-circular tunnel-vault. On our right is a similar recess which 
has been fdled up flush with masonry (‘I Under the dome, to our right and in 
front of us, are similar recesses, each serving what was once an arrow-slit, 
since converted into a cannon embrasure, and now partly walled-up. The 
arches of all these recesses have joggled voussoirs, and spring from bunches 
of three little engaged columns with lotus capitals. The whole interior has 
been repeatedly coated with thick layers of plaster, as many as five being 
visible in the left hand recess, where a great part of the plaster has fallen. 
Herz, c. 1898, at the instance of Prof. Casanova and with the permission of 
Colonel Thomas, removed many layers, the outer of which were blackened 
with smoke. Before this was done , there were as many sixteen layers in some 
places. During this process he discovered that the dome had been covered next 
the masonry Avith three successive layers , each decorated Avith inscriptions in 
red paint in the name of Sultan an-lS^sir Muhammad. The upper layers, being 
more or less damaged, Avere removed and only the undermost one remains 
to-day. The four pendentives aa ere decorated Avith arabesques in green and 
medallions, containing the name and titles of the same Sultan in red. Hoav 
are these three successive layers to be explained? Casanova has provided a 
convincing theory : an-Nasir Muhammad reigned, as is Avell knoAvn, for three 
successive periods, 698-694 ; 698-708, and 709-741. He probably had the 
first inscription painted at his accession in 698, AAas deposed in 694, his 
name being aa bite washed over by the usurper. He ascended the throne once 


The Burg az-Zafar belongs to the second 
period (572'589 — 1 1 76-1 189) of Saladin's 
fortifications. See my Brief Chronology, in the 
B,LF. A.O.y t. XVI, pp. 66-69. There is a 
fine arch , with the voussoii“s treated in the same 
way, at the back of the upper part of the Bab 
al-Futuh. 


It seems probable that this recess may 
once have served an arrow-slit, and have been 
filled up when the latter was rendered useless 
by the building of the curtain wall, which lains 
from this point to the round tower at the north- 
western corner. 
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more in 698 and inscribed bis name anew; abdicated in 708 and re-in- 
scribed his name 709 <'1 The centre of the dome is decorated with a whorl 
in relief. 

On our left, under the dome, is a short length of tunnel-vault, at the back 
of which is a pointed-arched opening and on passing through it we find 
ourselves outside the enclosure. However, we are not exactly in the open, since 
the long flank of Muhammad 'Aly’s Bab al-Gedid forms, with the curtain 
wall of Saladin, a long narrow space closed at the far end by a small door, 
which we might have noticed, had we looked back, when we first passed 
through the latter gateway to visit the Citadel. If we now turn round , we ob- 
serve that the archway through which we have just come is set in a shallow 
recess, covered by a semi-circular arch in a rectangular frame, with a moul- 
ded border and a small blank medallion in each corner (Plate XXIV, b). 
Over the inner arch is a large plaque of marble containing nine lines in 
Naskh. It is the foundation inscription of the Citadel , and records its construc- 
tion, under the orders of Saladin, by his Wazir Qaraqush in 679 (1 i 83 //i)(®k 
The following is the English rendering of Lane-Poole : trThe building of this 
splendid Citadel, — hard by Cairo the Guarded, on the terrace which joins 
use to beauty, and space to strength, for those who seek the shelter of his 
power, — was ordered by our master the King Strong-to-aid , Honour of the 
World and the Faith, Conquest-laden, Yusuf, son of Ayyub, Restorer of the 
Empire of the Caliph; with the direction of his brother and heir the Just 
King (ePAdil) Seyf-ed-din Abu Bekr Mohammad, friend of the Commander 
of the Faithful; and under the management of the Emir of his Kingdom and 
Support of his Empire, Karakush son of 'Abdallah, the slave of el-Melik en- 
Nasir, in the year 679 (1 1 8 3 ( 4 ) ('‘In 

Van Berchem has already emphasized the importance of this inscription as 
the earliest in Egypt in the Naskh character, and as one of the many innova- 
tions introduced by Saladin in the domain of architecture, art, and institutions 


Citadelle, pp. 627-6^8. 

Only one half of the iron plated door is in 
position (see Plate XXV, a, to left). It turns 
on a spindle set, in the usual fashion, in a 
(jreat composite beam which runs across above 


the arch. 

See Mehren, Cdhirah og Kerdfat, 1 , pp. 
18-19; Casanova, Cttadelle, pp. 569-571, and 
VAN Berchem, C. /. A,, I, pp. 80-86. 

History of Egypt (a"-* ed.), pp. 201-208. 



both political and religious (‘I Henceforth the beautiful decorated Kufic script , 
the glory and pride of F^timide art*'^^, was to he used no more for historical 
inscriptions hut employed solely for decorative hands of Quranic inscription to 
an ever decreasing extent. The Naskli character had already been in use in 
Syria for nearly a century, the earliest known example being the inscription on 
the minaret of the Great Mosque of Aleppo. This minaret, according to Abu 1 - 
FidA’ (Ill,p. 968), was built in 489 (1089/90) by the Qady Abu 1 -Hasan ihn 
Khashab with stone taken from an ancient hath. A number of xu"' century 
examples in Syria have been cited by van Bcrchem There is therefore no 
room for doubt as to the priority of Syria over Egypt in the use of the Naskh 
character for historical inscriptions; whether Syria can claim priority over all 
the lands of Islam is doubtful, since this script is found in Persia in the iv*'‘ 
(x*'*) century on the coins of the Samanides, although monumental inscriptions 
are so far lacking. 

Just above this inscription is a slit through which missiles might he dischar- 
ged on a storming party, attempting to force an entrance. 

The gateway we have just examined forms the interior of a nearly square 
lower and the manner in which Muhammad 'Aly’s gateway has been set 
alongside it may he seen in Figure 9 and Plate XXIV, a. The masonry of the 
curtain wall on the right, also that of the archway (up to the moulding) and 
to the left of it, with its narrow headers, is easily recognizable as the work of 
Saladin, hut the masonry on the other side of the tower (Plate XXIV, a), seen 
before entering the Bab al-Gedid, is quite different. The difference is not 
merely a question of heavy pointing, it consists in the complete absence of 


Notes d' archeologie arabe, in the Journal 
asiaitque, 8“ serie, tome XVlIIj pp. 69-79: his 
Inscriptions arabes de Syria, in the B.LE., 
Ill, pp. /i 5 o- 455 ; and the C. L A., I, pp. 85 - 
86. See also van Berchem and Strzygowski, 
Amida, pp. iq5-i 98 and 353 , n. 1. 

A whole series of important memoirs have 
already appeared on the evolution of this most 
decorative style of writing. See S. Fldry, Die 
Ornamente der Hakim- und Askar-Moschee , Hei- 
delberg, 1912; Islamische Schriflbdnder Amt- 


da-Diarbekr XL Jahrhutidert, Basel, 1920; and 
The Kujic Inscriptions ofKisimkazi Mosque, Zan- 
zibar, 5 oo A. H,, in the /. /?. A. S., 1922 ,pp. 
257-964. 

Op. cit., in the B. L E., Ill, pp. 45i-459. 

See Fig. 10. In spite of its somewhat 
trapezoidal shape, careful measurements show 
that the two arms of the interior are exactly at 
right angles to each other, no doubt to avoid 
difficulty with the pendentives of the dome, 
which otherwise would have to be distorted. 
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the narrow headers which distinguish Saladin’s work. This masonry, more- 
over. is one with that of the north-western corner tower, which is solid, and 
wliich , as we have seen , must have been built long after al-'Adil's great square 
corner-tower had gone out of use. Remarkable also are the battered faces in 
contrast to the vertical face containing the entrance arch. It is evident that the 
builder of the round north-west corner tower and the curtain wall which runs 
from it to the Bah al-Mudarrag tower has cased the latter at the same time, 
hut on two sides only. Further confirmation of this conclusion is provided by 
the two cannon embrasures, once arrow-slits. The west and north walls in 
which they are pierced are i m. 63 and i m. 02 thick respectively, whereas the 
tliickness of the outer wall in all the discharging chambers of the curtain walls 
varies from 45 to 60 centimetres only, and in the hall-round towers is never 
much more than a metre. The casing on one of these sides even, does not 
appear to have been quite complete, as may he seen by mounting to the lop 
of the tower!’), which may he reached from the top of the curtain wall on 
either side , and climbing over the parapet to the flat roof of the Bdh al-Gedid , 
which is about a metre low er (see Plate XXIV, a). The outer face of the tower 
is then seen to he set back 70 centimetres at a point 2 metres from the 
south-west corner (Fig. 9). What is the explanation of this curious feature? 

Casanova has concluded from a number of somewhat ambiguous and con- 
tradictory passages in Maqrizi, Jauhari and Abu 1 -Mahasin, that Barquq in 
790 (1 388 ), built a covering wall perpendicular to the Bah al-Mudarrag, in 
order to cover the annexes of the Citadel (-). Under this arrangement one first 
had to enter by the Bab ad-Darlil and pass along on the inner side of this wall, 
ascending all the time until the Bab al-Mudarrag was reached. Although the 
position of this Bab ad-Darfil is uncertain, such a wall is clearly shown on Napo- 
leon’s map, bordering a street marked Sekket-el-Chorafeh, and this wall ends 
at the Bab al-Mudarrag tower. The pathway in question still exists, and it is 
boidered on the south side by a massive wall partly remade, the alignment of 
which approximates to thatshowm on Napoleons map. The upper end of this 
wall (seen in Plate XXIV a, to right) is evidently due to Muhammad 'Aly, and 

The whole of the original crenellations sures for cannon, 
have been replaced by a parapet with embra- O) Qtadelle, pp. G78-680. 



a walled-up gateway (just beyond the right edge of Plate XXIV, a) bears an 
inscription in his name, dated 12^0 (1 82/1/5) 

Now supposing that the wall built by Barquq in 790, which CasanoA^a be- 
lieves to he the wall recorded in Barquq’s inscription of Babi' II 791 (April 
i 388 (‘^)), took oft from the outer face of the Bab al-Mudarrag toAVier at its 
south end, then the xvi'*' century builder to whom I attribute the round north- 
west corner tower and the curtain wall to the south of it, when he came to 
case the Bdb al-Mudarrag toAver, Avould have been unable to case its outer face 
completely. Muhammad 'Aly, on removing the covering wall of Barquq to make 
room for the Bdb al-Gedid, brought about the present state of this tower. 

Casanova has shoAvn that the Bdb al-Mudarrag owes its name to the 
rock-cut staircase which led up to it. This staircase ascended perpendicularly 
to the curtain Avail and then divided , the left branch leading up to our gate- 
way, the right to the Bdb as-Sirr, or Secret Gate, Avhich stood roughly on the 
site of the present Middle Gate One Avould have expected to find that the 
rock Avas cut aAvay on the outer side of this staircase, after it turned to the 
left, so as to leave a drop of several metres and thereby force all approaching 
the Bah al-Mudarrag to keep close to the curtain Avail, Avhere they Avould he 
at the mercy of the defenders, — a device in fortification that goes back to the 
days of Tiryns and Mycenae'") and of Avhich the Citadel of Urfa provides a 


Publised by Casanova, pp. 799-780. 

Published by van Berchem, C»LA,, pp. 
89-90, and Casanova, op. ciL , pp. 679-680. 

Citadelle, p. 5 80. 

This staircase is shown on Napoleon’s plan 
( Fig*. 1 o) , and is aclufdly referred to in the ins- 
cription of Sultan Gaqmaq on the curtain wall 
alongside. Belon du Mans (i 548 ) says; trLe 
chasteau est assis sur diir rocher, dedens leqiiel 
rocher on a taille des degrez, pour y monter 
plus facilemet, ressemblats quasi a ceux qui 
font au chateau d'Amboise’’. Les Obsermlions de 

plusieurs singularitez en Grece, Asicjetc., 

p. 109. The sloping approach to the Bab al- 
Mudarrag is paved to-day, so that the rock is 
hidden, but it is paved in steps nevertheless. 

Qalqashandy speaking of the gates of the 
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Citadel, says : aThe second is Bab as-Sirr, through 
which pass, by privilege, the Emirs of high 
rank, and superior officials, such as the Wazir 
and Secretary of State. One reaches it from the 
foot of the hill on Avhich the Citadel is built, by 
passing along the face of the north [readnorth- 
Avest] wall, to the entrance opposite the Great 
Iwan. This gate is always closed. If anyone au- 
thorized to pass through it presents himself, 
they open it, but close it again immediately. 71 
See Wiistenfeld’s transL , p. 87 , and Casanova’s 
transi. , Citadelle y p. SqS. It therefore opened, 
as does the present Middle Gate, directly into 
the Southern Enclosure, or Palace City. 

See Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Primitive Greece, II, p. 111. 
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mediaeval example in the Middle East, as also does Birejik. It is therefore sur- 
prising to observe from the rock visible in several places (e. g. on the west 
flank of the Bah ai-Gedid, Plate XXIV, a), that it cannot have been cutaway 
in this fashion. 


CuRTAixMVALL TO SOUTH OF Bab al-Mcdarrag. — High up in this curtain wall, 
and close to the gateway are three inscriptions (Plate XXIV, b); two are cut on 
the wall itself, the third is carved on a slab embedded for the purpose. There 
are also two depressions, which must once have held two more inscription 
slabs. The three inscriptions which remain refer to works carried out by Sultan 
Gaqmaq in Dhu 1 -qa'da, 85 1 (January-February ihkS), by Qayt-Bay, in a 
year not named, and by Tumtin-Bay in Bamaddn 906 (March-April, 1 5 o 1) 

A little to the right of them (12 metres from the face of the gateway) is 
an arrow slit. The curtain wall continues in a straight line to a half-round 
tower 49 metres from the face of the gateway. The masonry of this tower, 
and of the curtain wall on either side of it, resembles that of the north-west 
corner toAver and the curtain wall which runs south from it; the masonry 
recognizable as Saladin’s changes to this neAver work in the neighbourhood of 
the little doorway already mentioned, alongside the rear face of the Bab al- 
Gedid. If Ave noAv return through the Bdb al-Mudarrag, we find that Sa- 
ladin’s masonry extends right along the inner face as far as the back of the 
half-round tOAver. It is not possible to examine it farther as it is hidden, from 
this point onAvards, by a lining of rough masonry Avhich helps to support the 
AA est side of the Officers Quarters. In any case , hoAvever, it is evident that part, 
at least, of Avhat looks like a neAver Avail seen from the exterior is merely Sala- 
din’s Avail refaced. But Avhat has happened to the toAver ? It is just possible 
to enter it from the back by craAvling. On doing so Ave observe, to right and 
left, the lintel covering the entrance to the internal gallery of the Avail (-), hut 
no more, as the floor level has been raised by rubbish to this point. On ad- 


They have been published by Casanova, 
Citadelk, pp. 701-704, by van Berchem, C. L 
A., I, pp. 91-94, and that of Tuman-Bay by 
Mehren as well, op. cjV., I, pp. 19-20, Casanova 
reads GiimMa 1 , 85 1, instead of Dhu 1 -qada 


in the inscription of Sultan Gaqmaq. 

The gallery which runs to the right ob- 
viously served the arrow-slit we have observed 
at 12 metres from the Bab al-Mudarrag. 
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vancing a little vve observe to right and left the springing of the arch which 
covered the recesses serving the arrow-slits intended to give a Hanking fire. 
Less than half of these two arches remain, and the interior stops short against 
a flat wall of poor masonry in which is a deep narrow slit , scarcely splayed at 
all, and quite useless except for the moderate amount of light which it ad- 
mits. It is now clear that the front half of the old tower has been cut away 
and a new front added, considerably smaller than the old one, and provided 
with one useless slit instead of three efficient ones. One is tempted to ask : Can 
the remnants of an old tower of Saladin form a core for the north-west corner 
tower, as is the case here? The answer, however, must he in the negative, as 
the presence of the great square tower of al-'Adll precludes the possibility of 
there ever having been a tower of Saladin, and a curtain wall, outside it, — 
a wall which would have rendered the arrow-slits of its lower storey useless. 

From this tower the curtain wall runs, with one slight change in direction, 
to the great round tower which forms one end of the dividing line between 
the two enclosures. Whatever thread of Saladin’s work may exist inside it is 
concealed on one side by the wall supporting the Officers’ Quarters and on 
the other by the refacing, which is possibly of the xvi**' century. Were the 
internal gallery, which is now choked with rubbish , cleared , it would he easy 
to find the end of Saladin’s work. 

The Bab al-Qakafa. — The gate of this name which figures in the mediae- 
val descriptions of the Citadel, is thus described in the fragment of Shihab 
ad-Din which has fortunately been preserved to the present day t-) : 

ffThe Citadel is entered by two gates : one, which is the principal, is turned 
towards Cairo; the second leads towards the Qarafa (cemetery). Between the 
two is a vast place, of which the side is turned toivards the east. On the left 
are dwellings facing the setting sun. To the south is the provision market 

These arches have joggled voussoirs, like 
the arches of the recesses inside the Bab al- 
Mudarrag. 

Shihdb ad-Din , the author of the Masdltk 
al-Absdr, lived from 697 (1-297/8) to 7/19 
( 13 ^ 8 / 9 ). He must have written his work short- 


ly after 714 (i3i4), as he speaks of rrthe Qasr 
al-Ablaq of an-Nasir, recently constructed 

Published and translated by Casaxova, C/- 
tadelle, p. 668, from MS. 583 in the Biblto- 
theque Nationale. 
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Qalqasliandy (died 822 H. = 1 4 1 8) gives further details; he says that there 
were tliree gates ctof which the first is on the side of the Qardfa and the Mu- 
qattam, it is very little used and very difficult of access 

Maqrizi’s account is similar to that of Shih 4 h ad-Din : 

crThe Citadel is entered by two gates : one, which is the principal, is turned 

towards Cairo, and called the Bab al-Mudarrag the second is Bah al- 

Qarafa. Between these two is a vast space, at the sides of which are dwellings 
and stalls; on the south side, a market for provisions (*4 n 

Now in the above quoted passage from Qalqasliandy the word translated 
Citadel is Qal'at al-Gebel, Citadel of the Mountain, which as Casanova has 
shown (^5 refers to the northern enclosure, the southern which, inciden- 
tally, is not built, on the rock like the former ^''4 being designated as al-Qal'a 
only. 

We can now establish the following points regarding the Bab al-Qarafa : 

(1) It opened into the northern enclosure. 

( 2 ) It was opposite the Bab al-Mudarrag. 

( 3 ) It faced the Muqattam and the Qarafa. 

( 4 ) It was little used and the approach to it was very difficult. 

Casanova places it in the re-entrant angle formed by the northern and south- 
ern enclosures on the side lacing the Muqattam, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Bab al-Gebel, although he does not go so far as to identify it with 
the latter as it now is. On the contrary, he suggests that the latter was on the 
opposite side of the Muqattam tower in Napoleon’s time, and that it has since 
been transposed An examination of Napoleon’s plan (Fig. 1 0) shows that the 
Bab al-Gebel was in its present position, and this is conGrmed by his Plate 69 
(reproduced by Casanova, Plate Xll), which shows a view of the interior of the 
northern enclosure taken from just within the Inner Gate recognizable on 


VV listen feld's transL, p. 87. Arabic text 
given by Casanova, op. cit, p. 686. 

Kfiltat, II, p. 2 o4, I. 34 ; translated by 
Casanova, op. ciL, p. 679. 

Op. clt, p. 678. 

See niy Brief Chronology of ike Muham- 


madan Monufnents of Egypt, B, 7. F, A, 0 ., 
XVI, pp. 78-74. 

Op. cit.y pp. 58 i- 583 , 690 and 694, 

The Inner Gate bears an inscription of 
Mubammad *Aly (published by Casanova, p. 
7*29) dated 1242 (1826/7) archway, 



the right by one of its polygonal towers. A piece of curtain wall runs along to 
the Muqattam Tower, and the exterior curtain wall runs away from the latter 
towards the left. That this curtain wall is seen from the interior is shown hy 
the fact that the vaulted hoods of the arrow-slits are visible in it, also the 
entrance to the Muqattam Tower, which may be seen to-day facing north- 
west, also a staircase ascending to the rampart walk. Casanova has apparently 
taken this view to represent the re-entrant angle outside the Muqattam Tower 
as the tide of his plate reads rtBab al-Djahal (ancienne Bab al-Karafat), en 
1798T. 

Nor can this gateway have been transposed at an earlier date as there are 
no signs whatever of a walled-up doorway or a new piece of curtain-wall in 
the neighbourhood indicated, in fact the curtain-wall in question, between 
the Muqattam Tower and Burg Softa , is quite intact and clearly the work of 
Saladin. 

The little enclosui’e I'ound Bah al-Gebel (Plate IV, a) hears an inscription of 
Yekan Pasha dated laoo This, as a matter of fact, is probably 

the date of the Bab al-Gebel itself, since it is no more than a hole made after- 
wards in a very thick wall^-l The sides of the opening, which are not faced, 
reveal the interior rubble filling of the wall, and there is neither arch nor lin- 
tel, but merely rough beams which have been inserted when the opening was 
made. To form an outer defence the little crenellated enclosure, shown in Plate 
IV, A, has been added, and the date of the latter is therefore, as 1 have said, 
most probably the date at which the main wall was cut through 

Where then is the real Bab al-Qardfa? I had long been puzzled hy the great 
double-tower Burg al-Imam, and thought, since it measures 27 metres in 
breadth and 18 metres in depth, that there must at least he interesting vaul- 
ted chambers Inside it, although no arrow-slits were visible on the exterior 
and its top presented an even expanse of gravel. Nevertheless, it remained a 


by its mouidings, is clearly his work. This, 
however, is all that can be attributed to him , 
as the polygonal lowers which flank it are men- 
tioned by Pococke in lySS. See his Description 
of the East, vol. I, p. 39 : trOn each side of the 
inner gate is a tower of many sides w. 

Van Berchem, C. /. A., I, p, 94 , and 


Casanova, op, cit,, pp. 716-717. 

The continuation of this wall may be seen 
to the left in Plate IV, a. 

The latter, which forms part of the south- 
ern enclosure, has no internal gallery, and 
its masonry is different from anything in the 
northern enclosure. 
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puzzle to me until one day, when exploring behind the blocks of barracks along 
the inner side of the enclosure at this point , I noticed a small narrow opening 
A (Fig. 6) one side of which had been broken away. I looked through and 
saw a dimly-lit vaulted chamber. I at once crawled through and found myself 
in a tunnel-vaulted chamber B about -y metres in length, at right angles to 
the curtain wall. On the left side were two recesses C and D provided with 
arrow-slits, which — most significant fact — were pointing into what appea- 
red to he the solid interior of the tower. I immediately realized that this 
double tower must once have consisted of two salients with a deep recess bet- 
ween them. ^Moreover I knew that such a recess, commanded by a cross fire, 
could only exist for the purpose of defending a gateway, in other words I felt 
sure that what I had found could be nothing else than the long lost B^b al- 
Qarafa of Shihab ad-Din, Qalqashandy and Maqrizi. 

I passed into E as already related (p. 1 13) and saw a long gallery full of 
debris, with faint beams of light crossing it in the distance, but in the direction 
of F it was impossible to proceed, as the rubbish I'ose to within 20 centime- 
tres of the ceiling. 

Here indeed was a place which would repay clearance, more even than the 
long galleries already described and, a part of the second grant being avail- 
able, work was commenced at F, and the discharging chamber G was soon 
revealed. The vital question now was : would the passage stop short or turn? 
It turned and a second discharging-chamber H was reached. This proved that 
the gateway did not run directly through from front to hack, but was of a more 
highly evolved type, a bent entrance, like the Bab al-Mudarrag. When the 
foot of staircase 1 was reached further progress became, for the moment, im- 
possible as the ceiling above had given way a little beyond the first few steps 
and debris came sliding down as fast as it could be removed. It was therefore 
decided to start from above. My first thought was to determine the extent of 
the entrance bay, so I indicated what I thought to be a likely spot, and, as 
luck would have it, on digging down less than 3o centimetres, we struck the 
corner J ; a trench quickly made exposed the two edges K and L. 

A continuation of the work on these alignments revealed a fact of the 
greatest interest, viz. ; the springing of a great vault which covered the whole 
entrance bay (M) between the two towers. This bay had been cross-vaulted in 



tlie centre and tunnel-vaulted at either end. The vault had fallen , but the first 
metre or so of the springing of the tunnel-vaulted part w as soon revealed , like- 
wise the outline of the cross-vaidt on the flanks of the towers. Excavation along 
N and 0 revealed the existence of an uncovered pit at the inner end of the 
entrance vault, corresponding to the propugnaculum of a Roman fortified gate- 
way 

Excavations, commenced at P, led to the clearing out of the staircase 
leading down into H, where our work had been temporarily arrested. This 
staircase is divided by two landings into three flights, as shown. The lower 
part is covered by two lengths of ceiling, at different levels, composed of flat 
stone slabs resting on a continuous splay-face corbel course. Moreover the 
gallery between H and G and at F is roofed in the same way, and the four 
arrow-slits in H, G, D and G are each covered by a lintel with a relieving 
block above. In other words, we have here all the characteristics of Saladin’s 
work, whereas the masonry of the exterior is similar to that of the great 
square towers and of the two mighty round ones — Burg ar-Ramla and Burg 
al-HaddM, which suggests the hand of al-'Adil. It w^as only after the exca- 
vations were almost finished that the solution of this puzzle appeared. 

The distance betw een the ceiling of the gallery F and the gravel surface at 
the top of the tower being about 5 metres, I was anxious to see whether there 
was a second storey, so work w as continued on the top of the left-hand tow er, 
the plan of which was ultimately revealed, as shown (Fig. 6). Its main ele- 
ment, the cruciform chamber, was apparently cross-vaulted in the centre, and 
the arms tunnel-vaulted hut no trace of these vaults remain , as only four cour- 
ses (i m. 8o) of the side w alls are standing. A recess, provided with an arrow - 
slit, commands the great vaulted entrance passage, another fires outwards, 
and two others give a flanking fire to the curtain-wall. A passage leads up to 
the rampart walk, by a flight of steps at Q, and a staircase at R must have 


Roman fortified gateways generally consist 
of an outer and inner entrance on the same axis 
with a courtyard, called the propugnaculum , 
between. Such a gateway still exists in Qasr ash- 
Sham* at Old Cairo. This feature, however, was 
known much earlier. It occurs for example at 


Khorsabad, in one of the city gates excavated 
by Place (see Perrot and Cuipiez, Art in Ciial- 
deea and Assyria, Fig. 5o); and in the Ishtar 
Gate at Babylon (see Koldewery, The Excava- 
tions at Babylon, English transl., chap. vi). 
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led up to the main platform, supported by the vaults which once covered 
these rooms and the great entrance bay. 

The next thing of importance was to find the main archway, proving this 
to be a bent gatew ay, an archway which it was obvious could only be at L. Ne- 
vertheless it was farther down than I thought and it was not until the exca- 
vations had attained a depth of U metres that the extrados of a great joggled 
arch appeared. Even this was not the arch of the gateway, but merely tbe 
arch of a recess framing it. 

An enormous amount of earth and debris had now been removed and it 
was necessary to apply once more to the Comite for further funds, which, 
thanks to the friendly support of Ahmad Bey Said , the new architect to the 
Comite, were eventually granted. Work was continued at twm points simulta- 
neously, (a) the great entrance bay, and ( 6 ) the far end of the gallery in the 
curtain wall between this gateway and Burg ar-Bamla, which I had found so 
full of bats. 

This gallery proved to be of absolutely the same type as the other length, 
w ith the same kind of discharging chambers, corbel course, ceiling, arrow-slits 
and windows, and, what was very satisfactory, it led into the lower storey of 
the left-hand gateway tow'er. This, as we shall see, was to provide the clue 
to the conflict of architectural features noted above, where I pointed out that 
internally everything indicated that it was the work of Saladin, whereas the 
external masonry suggested the hand of al-'Adil. 

At the same time the complete clearance of the entrance bay revealed the 
exterior face of the four arrow-slits of G, D, G and H; and the sill of the great 
doorway w as reached at a depth of no less than 9 metres from the original gra- 
vel surface on the top of the tower. This great doorw ay is set back in an arched 
recess; both recess and gateway proper are spanned by pointed arches with 
deep voussoirs, those over the recess being joggled. There is here a remark- 
able feature : the voussoirs of the gateway arch have, their edges bevelled off, 
the bevel measuring about a centimetre and a half across, a dressing only 
found elsewhere in Cairo in the Fatimide fortifications, erected by Badr al-Ga- 
maly between 48o ( 1087 ) and 485 (i 092 )('Un the entrance bay , above the 

O It is rare in the Moslem architecture of Sy- ledge goes, to the works of Nur ad-Din. The fol- 

ria, being almost confined, so far as my know- lowing is a list of the examples known to me. 
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archway, is a shallow rectangular recess, which from its broken surface must 
once have held an inscription slab, unfortunately no longer there The 
archway opens into a great tunnel-vaulted passage, the far end of whicli is wal- 
led-up, but it comes out immediately behind the curtain-wall running north, 
in a place now occupied by a miniature rifle range. The wall in question is 
about 70 centimetres thick, but, from the miniature rifle range, one can look 
through a hole and get a glimpse of the vault and arch. The present ground 
level of rifle range and of the interior of the Citadel at this point is about 
51/9 metres above the sill of the great archway. There is a deep recess to 
right and left of the vaulted passage way, and about half a metre above the 
ground level, which no doubt served as benches for the guard to sit on. 

The clearance of M revealed a very interesting feature, viz. : a great vertical 
break in the masonry on both sides at b and b'. This break rises from the base 
to the upper floor, and is so complete, that in the corner c, a Avalking stick 
can be passed right through from one side to the other. But most interesting 
of all was the lower chamber of the left-hand tower, which provided the key 
to the history of the whole structure. 


all of whicli are at Aleppo : G^mrash-Shaibiyeh, 
545 (ii 5 o); Madrasa Khan at-Tutun, 564 
(1168/9); MuristAn of Mr ad-Din, 541-070 
(1146-1174), and the Madrasa of Shad Bakht, 
589 (1193). M. de Lorey has called my atten- 
tion to an example (undated) at Damascus. 

It was a keen disappointment to find that 
this slab had gone. I had great hopes that it 
would he found amongst the debris which filled 
tlie great entrance bay, but it did not appeai\ 
Van Berchem, in the Appendix to his Corpus 
inscriptionum arahkarum (pp. 726-797), savs: 
rrM. Stanley Lane-Poolea retrouve, dans les pa- 
piers de son grand-oncle, W. E. Lane, la copie 
d'une inscription qu il a bien voulu m'autoriser 
a reproduire ici. Cinq lignes , prohahlement de 
meme type et de memes caracteres que ceux du 
n® 49. Inedite : 

frHas ordered the construction of this blessed 
gate and of the wall i\hich adjoins it, al-Malik 
an-lNasir, he who has unified the language of 
Bulletin, t. XXIII. 


belief and crushed the servants of the Gross, 
Salah ad-dunya Avad-din , Sultan of Islam and 
the Moslems, Abu 1 -Muzaffar Yusuf, son of Ay- 
yub, son of Shadhi, Avho has revived the Em- 
pire of the Khalif. In the months of the year 
576 (1 180-1 181). 'n 

Van Berchem remarks : wLes termes de con- 
struction, rapproches de la date, prouvent quo 
ce texte decorait une des portes de Tenceinte 
batie par Saladin au Gaire , oii Lane Taura rcle- 
vee, peut-etre en place, durant son long sejour 
dans cette villeT^.Gan this be the missing inscrip- 
tion , preserved , perhaps in the Palace of Muham- 
mad *Aly, and copied by Lane. Saladin’s work 
at the Gitadel lasted from 572 (1176) to 679 
(11 83 - 8 ^), so 576 may well have been the 
date at which the Bab al-Qarafa Avas finished, 
since, being the gateAvay to the open coun- 
try, it Avas no doubt completed before the Bali 
ai-Mudarrag, AAhich merely put the Gitadel in 
communication Avith the toAvn. 

ao 
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This chamber, which can now be entered either from the passage in tlie 
curtain Avali, or from M, by the enlarged arrow-slit d, shows that the gateway 
has undergone a transformation similar to Burg ar-Ramla and Burg al-Had- 
dM. On entering, we find ourselves in a small chamber of a type similar to 
that which we have found in the half-round towers of the enclosure. The cen- 
tre part of the chamber, however, is tunnel-vaulted, and to right and left is an 
arched recess, each of which must once have served an arrow-slit giving a 
flanking fire. The wall at the back of the northern recess has been cut away 
and Ave can pass through the opening into another chamber provided Avith an 
arrow-slit of the type Avhich we have met with in al-'Adil’s work. The outer 
end of the tunnel-vaulted chamber has also been cut away, so that Ave can 
pass into R. If Ave turn round on entering either of these rooms, Ave observe the 
curved face of the inner toAvcr, just as in Burg ar-Ramla and Burg al-Haddad. 
Al-'Adil therefore has re-inforced the flanking toAvers of this gateAvay in the 
same fashion as Burg al-Haddad and Burg ar-Ramla. Complete confirmation of 
this vieAV Avas found on cleai’ing the upper storey of each toAver, Avhen the up- 
per edge of the inner toAverAvas reAmaled as a complete semi-circle (/ andy') 
some 1 5 or 20 centimetres above the part beyond it. Al-'Adil, therefore, must 
have removed the upper part of Saladin’s tAVO toAvers, added the outer part 
and failed to raise the floor, Avhich Avas to form part of the new upper floor, 
to quite the requisite level. The same raised semi-circle appeared after the 
floor of the right-hand toAver had been thoroughly cleared O, hut tlie plan 
of this floor Avas only partly recovered, the Avhole of the forward part having 
completely disappeared. In the chamber heloAv , hoAvever, it Is not possible to 
pass into the tAvo outer rooms, although the arroAV-slits have been mutilated 
and converted into doorAvays, as the openings are hlocked-up Avith big, 
roughly squared stones laid dry. Whether rooms exist beyond, or Avhether the 
space is merely packed solid Avith stones I cannot say, but the absence of any 


The total amount of debris removed du- 


ling my reseaixhes is as follows : 

South facade and south-east coruer tower . io3 c. m. 

Corner tower to Bdb al-Qar4fa 565 

Bab al-Qar^fa to Burg ar-Ramla 1 . 1 63 


1.831 


In addition , the Military Authorities removed 
3^7 cubic metres from the gallery between Burg 
ai*-Ramla and as-Sahra, in connection with a 
scheme for ventilating the Married Quai*ters 
(ffP?? Block). 

This gives a total of cubic metres. 


at a total cost of L. E. 287. 



signs of arrow-slits on the exterior, points to the latter conclusion. In the 
northern recess the same curved sill is visible as in the opposite tower. 

At what date was this splendid gateway walled-up? It was open in Maqrizi’s 
days, although he says that it was little used and ditiicult of access, so we are 
therefore led to a date after the middle of the xv“* century. It consequently 
seems most probable that the wall, nearly 2 metres thick, which closes the great 
entrance bay was built, during the Turkish scare, by Janhalat and Tuman Bay 
in 906 (i 5 oi). But its upper part was not destroyed at the same time. It would 
appear that it was used as living quarters by the guards of the wall for some 
time after, and that the arrow-slits on the inner side were opened out into 
doorways to give access to the space enclosed between the towers , the level of 
which was raised about a metre and a half at the same time, and paved with 
small slabs [haUt). Things remained so for some time and then, for some rea- 
son or other, the whole upper part was demolished , the material being pitched 
into the entrance bay, which was filled up with debris to the level of the rampart 
walk. A great quantity of stone, including three of the great voussolrs of the 
arch at the inner end of the vault, still cemented together were found above 
this pavement during the removal of this debris. This pavement is still there, 
except just in front of the entrance proper, where it was removed and exca- 
vations continued down to the sill (Plate XXVII, b). 

No trace of the approaches to this great gateway are visible to-day, which is 
not surprising as they were no doubt destroyed at the time of the walling-up , 
but it is clear, from Plate XXVI, a and b, that it must have been approached 
across a ditch, exactly like the gateway at the Burg az-Zafar, where the recent 
excavations have revealed a stone platform outside the gateway, with a ledge 
at its outer edge, the ditch with a massive of stone pier in the centre which 
rises to the exact level of the ledge , and the counterscarp of rubble masonry. 
Mrs. Devonshire, on the strength of its xviu“* century name Burg al-Im^m, 
has suggested to me that it may have been inhabited by the Imdm of the 
mosque of Sidi Sariya which is comparatively near to it. This suggestion ap- 
pears to me to he quite probable , especially as we often hear of towers being 


Each voussoir measured 7.1 cm. in depth, and 38 and 27 cm. in breadth at its outer and 
inner end respectively. 



alotted as residences or prisons, e. g. the Khalif was given a tower to live in, 
and Shagaret ad-Durr Avas imprisoned in one called the Red Tower. 

Summary of analysis. — HaAnng noAV examined the whole circuit ol the Nor- 
thern Enclosure, we can noAV summarize our results as follows : 

(i) To Saladin must he attributed the long thread of curtain Avail, set 
Avith lialf-round toAvers, Avhich commences on the east side of the Muqaltam 
tower, and runs along the south, east and north sides of the enclosure, until it 
turns in and stops short against aa hat is at present the Isolation Ward of the 
Hospital. To him also are due the tAvo postern gates, the inner part of the Bdb 
al-Qarafa, and the B^b al-Mudarrag as Avell as the curtain Avail Avhich runs 
south from it, including the hinder part of the half-round toAver hetAveen the 
latter gateAvay and the Middle Gate. 

In other Avords, Saladin’s enclosure Avas a complete one, as strong as the time 
at his disposal permitted him to make it. Called aAvay to Palestine on May 1 1“* 
1 189 at a critical period in the AA^ars of the Crusades, he left it (as it proved, 
for ever) to embark on a series of campaigns aa hich Avere croAvned by the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem in Sha'ban 583 (October 1 187). His brother and successor 
al-'Adil, in a period of temporary tranquillity, and Avith the resources Avhich 
he possessed as Suzerain of the Ayyubide States, decided on the further for- 
tification of some of the chief cities and strategic points of the Empire The 
Citadels of Aleppo, Damascus, Bosra and Cairo, and remains of toAvers on Mt. 
Tabor still bear Avltness to his energy. 

(e) To al-'Adil must be attributed the three great toAvers on the south side 
— Burg Sofia, Burg Kerkyalan and Burg al-E'lua — the additions to the 
Bab al-Qarafa, the outer paid of Burg ar-Ramla and Burg al-Haddad, the 
inner part of Burg as-Sahra, the great toAver Avhose base is shoAvn in Plate 
XX A , and the tAvo great square toAvers at the north-Avestern corner of the en- 
closure. 

Abu 1 -Fi(la’, in the Reciwil des Hislonens by Sobernhein, Die Inschriflen der Zitadelle von 

orlenlauxdes Croisades, I, p. 84, n., and Maq- Damascus, in Der Islam, XII, pp. 5-6. 

Ri'zi, Suluk, Blochet’s transl. , p. 290 . quoted 
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(3) To JAnbaMt and Ti'imdn B^iy, I believe, must be attributed tbe casing 
wall added to tbe northern face from Burg as-§abrd westwards, also the wal- 
ling up of tbe Bdb al-Qardfa. 

(4) To an unknown Turkish band in the xvd'' or xvii*'* century I attribute 
the great Muqattam tower and its truncated fellow at tbe side of tbe Middle 
Gate, also the massive curtain wall between them, including the polygonal 
towers which flank the Inner Gate, but not the archway itself. iVlso the round 
north-western corner tower and the curtain wall which joins it to the Bab al- 
Mudarrag, the casing of that gatew'ay and tbe refacing of the wall running 
south from it. 

(5) To Muhammad 'Aly must be attributed tbe great curtain wall which 
bounds the Hospital garden and ends at the north-western corner tower. Also 
the archway of the Inner Gate , the glacis added to the south facade on either 
side of Burg Kerkyaldn, a remade piece of curtain wall at the west side of 
Burg Matar, and most of the parapet throughout the enclosure. 


Future research. - — In the Northern Enclosure there is not much more to 
be done except the penetration and exploration of the lower level gallery which 
evidently runs along the south facade. The exploration of this gallery would 
probably reveal a lower storey in Burg Kerkyalan and Burg al-E'lua and also 
settle the question as to whether Burg Matar was a gateway or not. The gal- 
lery in the curtain Avail running south from the Bab al-Mudarrag should be 
cleared. 

In the Southern Enclosure everything still remains to be done. It is evident 
that its present outline is of much later groAvth that that of tbe Northern Enclo- 
sure and that the original boundary line of Saladin is far within it('4 It is my 


I say within itn for the following rea- 
sons. 'ImM ad-Din , who was the Secrctaiy of Sa- 
iadin, and must therefore have had all the offi- 
cial documents under his eyes, tells us that in 
the office of accounls he had seen particulars as 
to the extent of Saladin’s fortifications which he 
proceeds to reproduce. He says that the circum- 
ference of the Citadel was 3a lo Hashimite cu- 


bits, which at 0 m. 656 = a i o3 m. 76 . Now we 
have seen that one part of the enclosure of Sala- 
din made a great loop , one end of which ran 
into the Muqattam tower, and the other into the 
great tower alongside the Middle Gate. The 
length of this loop can easily be measured, as 
the outline of the part cut away by Muhammad 
*Aly is recorded on Napoleon's plan. This loop 



conviction that part of the curtain wall of Saladin still exists, buried in the im- 
mensely thick length of wall between the jMuqattam tower and the tower of 
late date which covers the so-called Well of Joseph. From the traces of mason- 
ry which peep through the gravel outside and to the west of the Inner Gate 
1 should say that excavation at this point would give interesting results. The 
tower with the headless eagle is certainly later than Saladin and al-'Adil, and 
the curtain-Avall to the south of it is later still. It joins this tower to the tower 
with the inscription of an-Nasir Muhammad, and is flush with the outer face of 
each, the junction being marked by a complete vertical break in the masonry. 
It is obvious that it has been built in advance of a previous curtain wall to 
which these two towers formed a salient. 

In one of my walks round this enclosure I found the s^iya illustrated on 
Plate XXX. From its position it is evidently that marked near the L of EL QA- 
LA’II on Napoleons map (Fig. lo). One side of it has gone, but its south face 
still bears a long but blank inscription panel with a medallion, also blank. As 
an-Nasir Muhammad built the Great Aqueduct it is to him that I attribute 
this sdqtya, and the decorated outline at the end of the sunken panel is quite 
in keeping with his period. There must have once been several, probably 
three, which raised the water of the Great Aqueduct, step by step to the level 
of the palaces. Shihab ad-Din (c. i3i3) speaks of them as follows : rrin these 
palaces are channels of water from the Nile raised from basin to basin by duldbs 
turned by oxen until it reaches the level of the Citadel 


measures roughly ilioo metres; there are 
therefore about 65 o metres to account for. It 
is easy to see that these 65 o metres would 
form an enclosure very much smaller than the 
present southern one w^hich measure about 


i 3 oo metres. 

In 71 1 (i 3 i 1). See my Brief Chronology, 
loc. cit., XVI, pp. 88-93. 

Reproduced and translated by Casanova, 
op. cit., p. 669. 



APPENDIX. 


MACHICOULIS. 

The earliest examples of stone mtichicoults occur in the pre-Muhammadan 
architecture of Northern Syria, and three of these are dated : ( i ] at Kfel- 
h'lsin (Fig. ii), in a tower built ^92 A. D., according to an inscription on 
the lintel over the entrance h); (2] at Refadeh in a two-storey house, dated 5 1 6 
A. D. and ( 3 ) at Ddr Qil^, in a watch-tower dated 55 1 A. D. Other 
examples, undated however, may be seen at Jeradeh in a tower-house assigned 
by Butler to the iv“' century at Serjibleh, in a house of five storeys (Fig. 12) 
assigned by Butler to the vi‘'‘ century at Kefr Hauwar in four towers stand- 
ing in a row on the edge of the town at Refadeh in a tower ('), at Khirbet 
Hass''*' and at Deir Qulah, a monastery in Palestine, assigned by Conder to the 
VI*'* century In the Haur^n an example in the barracks at Umm al-Jamal 
(?0aPTta), probably built c. 4i2, has been published by Butler ('“h 

Of these ten examples only three can possibly have been for the purpose 
usually assigned to machicoulis, viz. : to enable the besieged to drop molten 
lead, boiling oil or projectiles on a storming party attacking a doorway below. 
All the others are latrines and cannot have served any other purpose. The 
oldest examples, that at Jeradeh, is found in a tower six storeys high com- 
pletely preserved to its uppermost cornice. It is within the town and is an 


Butler (II. C.), Ancient Architecture in 
Sfjriay Part I : Northern Syria, p. 326 and ill. 
227-228. One Ggure being uncertain, the date 
may be read as 492 or 522 A. D. , but the pro- 
file of the cornice according to Butler is more 
in keeping with the earlier date. 

Ibid., pp. 266-207. 

189-190. 

Butler, Architecture and Other Arts, p. 
1 2 9 with illus. 


Ibid., pp. 253 - 255 , and Ancient Architec- 
ture in Syna, I, pp. 280-23 1 and ill. 282. 
Ibid,, pp. 282-235, and ill. 2 34 . 

Ibid., p. 288 and ill. 275. 

De VoGiE, Syrie centrale, I, p. 96 and 
pi. 58 . 

Suj'vey of Western Palestine, II, pp. 3 i 5 - 

319. 

Ancient Architecture in Syria, Part II : 
Southern Syria, pp. 170-171 and ill. i 44 -i 45 . 
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integral part of the town wall, which is formed for the greater part by the 
rear walls of houses. It measures 5 i/e metres square and 28 metres high, 
and it is set in a re-entrant angle. It was divided into six storeys, and on one 



Fijj. 11. — KfellusIn : Tower (from Bctler, Ancient Architecture in Northern Syria). 

side, at the top storey but one, is a small compartment, built out from the 
wall upon two large coi'bels. This overhanging chamber which is entered by a 
narrow doorway, is about 2 m. 2 5 liigh , 2 m. 3 0 wide , and 80 centimetres deep 
on the inside. In the middle of the stone floor is a circular aperture 20 cen- 
timetres in diameter. Butler says that there can he no doubt that this closet 
was the latrina of the watch, and could have had no other purpose, for it is 
on the town side of the tower and not above any point of attack. Moreover 
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he adds that a mass of broken cylinders of clay was found in the ruins beside 
the wall, suggesting that an earthern conduit may have led from the closet 
to a sewer of some sort. 
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Fig. 12, — Serjibleh : Tower (from Butler, Ancient Architecture in Northern Syria), 


The tower at Kfelldsin, dated ^92 A. D. (or Baa), is i 5 metres high and 
is divided into four storeys. The top floor w as provided with a large latrine 
corbelled out from the Avest wall whereas the entrance to the tower is on the 
opposite side. Double corbels carry a large flat stone, Avhich constituted the 
floor, pierced with two holes. Upon this floor Avere built the Avails, consisting 
of three high courses of stone only 1 2 centimetres thick. The Avhole Avas co- 
vered by a slightly slanting roof of stone slabs Avhich Avere carried under the 
main cornice of the building. 

The two-storey house at Refadeh, dated 5i6 A. D., has an overhanging 
latrine on the upper floor in the east Avail. 

BuHelm, t. XXIII. a, 
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The tower-house at Serjibleh, assigned hy Butler to the vi*’* century, is 
oblong in plan (9 metres X 6 m. 90), over 1 7 metres high, and divided into 
five storeys. On the third storey is a rectangular structure built out from the 
walls and supported on three brackets. Its walls are of thin slabs of stone, pier- 
ced Avith small round Avindows, and there is a slanting roof of stone slabs. 
From inside, a small doorAvay opens into tbe overhanging structure, Avhich, 
having tAvo round apertures in its stone floor, can only have been a latrine. 
Butler thinks it must once have been connected Av ith a main seAver of some 
sort, as many broken pieces of tile pipe Avere found in the debris beloAV it. 
Here again the entrance the toAver is on the opposite side to this projecting 
structure, Avhich therefore does not command it. 

At Kefr HauAvIlr the four little toAvers mentioned above are each provided 
Avith a latrine, placed on the south side, the side away from the entrance. 
The construction hoAvever is someAvhat different from those already described, 
there being no real corbels, as the floor is composed of a single slab, project- 
ing on both sides of the Avail. This treatment is rendered possible by the ex- 
tremely small scale of the structure, which is only about 60 centimetres Avide 
internally and about 1 m. 66 high. There is one small circular hole in the 
floor. Butler does not suggest a date. 

The Avatch toAver at Befadeh appears to have been four storeys bigb, and 
in the second storey, at the angle, is an overhanging latrine like that just 
described. The entrance to the toAv er is not in this side. 

We thus have six examples Avhich can only have been latrines, and Avhich 
cannot possibly have served to protect an entrance. We will noAv discuss those 
examples AAhich Avere for defensh'e purposes. The earliest of these is found at 
Dar Qita in Avhat appears to have been an isolated Avatch toAver (dated 55 1 
A. D.) standing a little to the north-Avest of the centre of the toAvn.lt is about 
5 1/9 metres square, Avith an entrance on the Avest side, and three storeys of 
it are still preserved. In the third storey, and directly over the entrance, are 
two brackets carrying a slab Avith a hole pierced in it; round the edges of the 
slab are the remains of thin Avails Avhich once surrounded it, just as at Kefr 
HauAA &r. Butler is convinced that this little overhanging chamber was undoub- 
tedly built for the delivery of missiles upon an enemy attempting to force 
an entrance, and that similar ones placed over entrances, are probably the 





prototype of the continuous machicolations which frequently surmount tlie 
wall of later mediaeval fortifications. These remarks would of course apply to 
the little tower of the guard at Khirbet Hass, publislied by de Vogiie (‘h which 
has a similar overhanging chamber above the entrance, and also to the tower 
set astride the only approach to the Monastery of Deir Qulah in Palestine (’h 

Out of the ten examples of machicoulis cited we may therefore say that 
their function is clear in nine cases, hut the tenth, the tower at the south-east 
corner of the Barracks at Umm al-Jam^l offers difficulties. This tower, which 
is exceedingly well preserved, is six storeys high, and in the top storey in the 
centre of each side is a little bottomless overhanging chamber resting on cor- 
bels. Two sides of this tower coincide with the outer walls of the barracks, 
but none of the machicoulis commands a doorway, nor can they have been used 
as latrines as there is no floor. Butler suggests that the tower may been a bel- 
fry, in which some sort of resounding instrument, the semanterium perhaps, 
was placed, in which case the ropes or chains for ringing it would have passed 
through these bracketed chambers; but why is this tower provided witli four? 
Butler in another place , when discussing these curious chambers, admits that 
he can find no satisfactory explanation for this last example 

In the Palace of Tekfur Serai, at Constantinople, built by Constantine YII, 
Porphyrogenitus (9 1 2-959 A. on a re-entrant angle of the Theodosian 

Wall is an elaborate example on the second floor (Plate XXVIll). Gurlitt does 
not appear to have recognized its function but it can only have been a 
latrine, as it is on the town side of the Palace, and does not command the 
entrance, which was on the opposite side. 

These are all the existing examples of machicoulis known to me down to the 
x^*" century, and the majority, as we have seen, had no military function. It is 
the same in the following century, for \yhich I can only cite three examples : a 
pair which defend the gate of the Bab an-Nasr (Plate XXIX, a) and one in the 
curtain wall to the east of it. There is no doubt that the latter was merely a 
latrine, as it does not defend a gateway, nor any point specially open to attack, 
and the ground commanded by it, which is very small, owing to its compara- 
tively low altitude, is adequately commanded by the embrasures in the west 

01 Syrie eenlrale , I, p. gS, and PI. 58. Ancient ArehilecluremSijria,VaLvt\,f.^Zh. 

<’> Survey of Western Palestine, II, p. 3i5. <*> Gvt^im,DieBaukunstKonslantinopel,]y.'j. 



side of the Bab an-Nasr and in the east side of the square tower next to it. 
M. Eniart, in a passage in his learned Manuel d' archMogie frangaise^''\ appears 
to suggest that mdchicoulxs of stone were introduced into Syria hy the Crusaders. 
In xiew of this, the importance of the pair which defend the Bab an-Nasr 
must be emphasized, built as they were in 48 o (1087), which is ten years be- 
fore the First Crusade left Europe. 

From the foregoing we may confidently assert that the employment of ma- 
chicoulis for a military purpose was rare in the East until the xii*** century, 
in fact it is probable that they only became general during the wars of the 
Crusades t-). The Bab al-Futuh and Bah Zuweyla lack this feature and it is 
likewise wanting in the fortifications of Saladin Al-'Adil , however, thirty 
years later grasped the importance of this feature and employed machicoulis at 
Damascus, Bosra and Cairo. We have seen that Burg al-HaddM had three, 
and Burg Kerkyalan five, and there is little doubt that Burg Sofia was pro- 
vided with them also. 

The introduction of machicoulis into Western Europe for military purposes 
was even later, and there does not appear to he any authentic mention of them 
before the end of the xif'" century ^'*1 Machicoulis when continuous were called 
hurdicia or alures. A mandamus of Henry III runs : crTo make on the same 
tower (of London) on the South side, at the top, deep alures of good and 
strong timber, entirely and well covered with lead, through which people can 
look even to the foot of the tower, and better defend it, if need may bef’^^n, 
but only two English examples are known dating from the xu'^' century, (i)the 
alures of the Castle of Norwich in 1187, and (2) those round the Castle of 


ffLorsque lesGroises se fiirent installes en 
Palestine et en Syrie , ils ne trouv^rent guere de 
bois pour hoiirJer leiu'sforteresses ; dej^, du iv* 
au vni" si^cie , les architectes d’eglises de Syrie 
avaient du remplacer des arcs et des dallages par 
la meme necessite, ies ingenieiu's des chateaux 
des xii' et xiii* siecles rempiacerent les hourds pai* 
des parapets de pierre portes en encorbeilenient 
sur des consoles^ (II, p. 474). 

For a discussion of this question, see van 
Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie ^ I, pp. 
i 43 -i 46 . No doubt still more light will be 


thrown on this question in M. Enlaid's forthcom- 
ing work on the architecture of the Crusaders 
in Syria. 

With one exception. In the North Wall of 
Cairo, between the half-round tower to the west 
of the Bab abFutuh and a pentagonal tower still 
farther west is a tndchicoults which, however, 
was undoubtedly a latrine like that next the 
Bab an-Nasr. 

E. S. Armitage , The Early Norman Castles 
of the British Isles, p. 872, 

Ibid,, p. 887. 



Winchester in 1198, and two in France : (1) Richard’s hurdicia at Chdteau 
Gailiard, 118^1, and (2) Chdtillon, cr hoarded 11 hy the Duke of Burgundy in 
They appear to have become universal during the xni"* century, 
and stone corbels to support them begin to make their appearance about this 
time, but machicolations entirely of stone, supported on double or triple rows 
of corbels do not become common till the xiv“' century 

Of the latter type Chateau Gailiard is in Dieulafoy’s opinion the first exam- 
ple. I quote from his admirable monograph : 

ft Ce point est tres essentiel , car ce n’est pas faute de hois que Richard re- 
courut a la pierre et qu’il substitua des machicoulis maconne's, robustes, in- 
combustibles et durables a des defenses mobiles sujettes a I’incendie, faciles a 
hriser. L’introduction de machicoulis de pierre dans un pays aussi riche en 
forets que la Normandie k cette epoque indique, en effet, un parti pris d’imi- 
tation bien prononce, bien reflechi. On retrouve I’expression du memo desir, 
mais moins bien realise, dans le chateau des comtes de Flandre reconstruit a 
Gand en 1180. J’ajouterai que I’emploi des mdchicoulis maconnes ne se re- 
pandit en France que dans la seconde moitie du xm® siecle et ne se generalisa 
qu’au xiv*^. G’est ainsi que les fortifications elevees & Garcassonne par Philippe 
le Hardi, vers 1280, ne presentent aucune trace de machicoulis, bien que la 
pierre fiit abondante et de bonne qualite dans la region, et que les defenses 
eussent e'te concues et etahlies avec un grand luxe de precautions. Si Ton ex- 
cepte le chateau Gailiard, les premiers progres dans cet ordre d’idees se con- 
statent au chateau de Gourcy, oh des consoles de pierre furent scellees dans la 
ma^onnerie pour recevoir les hourds, et peut-etre au chateau de Laval, on il 
existe une tour que Ton couronna, posterieurement a sa construction, de hourds 
on pans de hois assembles avec la charpente de la toiture et poses a demeure 
sur des solives saillantes. 

cr Par ordre d’anciennete , on pourrait citer parmi les plus anciennes hreteches 
oil ecbauguettes maconnees celles qui se trouvent au Puy-en-Velay, a Royatct 
au chateau de Montbart. Toutes font partie d’edifices bien dates, eleves long- 
temps apres la mort de Richard, ou ont ete ajoutees apres coup (consulter a 

C) E. S. Armitage, The Early Norman Castles Le Chateau Gailiard, in Memoires de VA- 

of the British Isles, pp. 872 and 887. cad. des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XXXVI, 

Ibid., p. 872. pp. 11-12. 



ce sujet Viollet-le-Duc, Diet., articles : Architect, mil., Hou7'd, Machicoulis). Tel 
est le cas de la de'pendance de I’eglise de Puy-en-Velay, que Ton surmonta dune 
defense an xiii® siecle , plusieurs annees apres sa construction , et de la tour de 
Montauban. M. Devals, qui s’est occupe de cette tour, estime qu’elle faisait 
partie des anciens rempavts de la ville et qu’elle date du xii*^ siecle (Congres 
archeol., annee i865, p. 3 12 ). Ce n’estpas le lieu de discuter cette opinion; 
niais s’y rangeat-on, qu’on ne pourrait s’empecher d’observer que le style des 
consoles et du couronnement accuse pour les machicoulis une date plus re- 
cente. Du reste, au commencement du xm® siecle, on ne connaissait dans 
cette region que les hourds en charpente, ainsi que I'attestent maints passa- 
ges de la Chanson {^Histoire de la croisade contre les Albigeois, Doc. ined. sur 
THist. de France, i''® seTie; voir notamment les vers 8988 et suiv., 63 1 3 et 
suiv. , 6854 et suiv.). Au surplus, on remarqiiera que les adjonctions faites a 
Carcassonne sous Philippe le Hardi ne comportaient pas de cours de m4chi- 
conlis et que, dans les fortifications meridionales remontant meme a la seconde 
moitie du xm® siecle, on citerait a peine quelques breteches ou quelques e'ebau- 
guettes isolees, n 


JOGGLED VOUSSOIRS. 

This feature, which we have observed in the recesses of the Bah al-Mudar- 
rag, the mutilated half-round tower to the south of it, in the recesses round 
the top of Burg Kerkyalan, and in the outer arch of the B4b al-Qarafa, was 
known long before Islam. The Porta Aurea (Plate XXVIIIjd) and the Porta 
Ferrara in Diocletian’s palace at Spalato are perhaps the earliest examples, 
and in this case they are applied to a horizontal arch. Diocletian reigned 
from 284 to 3o5A.D.; his palace was probably built c. 3oo A. D., and 
there are reasons for believing that it was built by Syrian architects (6. Semi- 
circular arches with joggled voussoirs carry the monolithic dome of the Mau- 
soleum of Theodoric at Bavenna, which was built c. Big A.D. (Plate XXIX, 
b)(- 1 Although this feature is unknown in the pre-Muhammadan architecture 


Strzygowski, Orient oder RorUj pp. 167 
and 208. For an illustration of the Porta Ferra- 
ra, see T. G. Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, I, fi^. 5 . 


Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, p. 53 and 
fig. 78; see also Hutton (E.), Ravenna, pp. 198- 
196, and Strzvgowski, Die Baukunst der Anne- 
nier, Abb. 638 . 



of Northern Syria, it is a remarkable fact that a curious counterfeited example, 
occurs at Qasr al-Mudakhkhin , near the point where the old Roman road from 
Antioch enters the plain of Sermeda. On 
the north side of a little chapel is a long 
stone above the lintel cut to form a seg- 
mental arch. The face of the stone is carved 
with deep lines that simulate the joints of Fig. i3. — Qasr al-Mcdakhkhin : Arch ^^ith 

voussoirs, each joint being provided with a counterfeited (from Bctleb, 

, , o\ T ■ 1 Ancient Architecture in Northern Syria). 

mortice and tenon (rig. It is also 

found in the Kharput Gate at Diyarhekr. In the left salient, above a niche, 
is a lintel hollowed out underneath; above this a shallow relieving arch of 
three joggled voussoirs. As we have already seen, this gate is dated 297 H. 
(909/10), and one of the dating inscriptions is cut on the course immediately 
above this relieving archf^k This is probably the earliest example in Islam. 

Another example (unpublished) is found over the entrance to the tall octa- 
gonal minaret of the Great Mosque at L'rfa, where there is a deep joggled 
voussoir above the lintel of the doorway. The date of this minaret is not known, 
hut it is certainly early although I do not feel convinced that Sachau is 
right in assigning it to the Byzantine period, as all the surviving examples of 
Syrian church towers are square. 

It first appears in Egypt in the FMimide gates of Cairo and after that is wi- 
dely used, and attains considerable elaboration even before the end of the Filti- 
mide period, e. g. in the Mosque of al-Aqmar over the entrance. Only the 
simplest form is found in the Citadel. 

Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, . 

Part I : Northern Syria, p. 909. 

Van Berchem and SiRZiGOWSKi, Amida, 
pp. 17-18 and Plate III 2. 

Rivoira (Moslem Architecture , p. 1 3 A) says 
that it must be ascribed to the century, 


K. A. C. CltESWEU. 

though Avithout supplying the necessary evi- 
dence, fra practice^, as he remarks in another 
place (p. 121), ffAvhich is more convenient than 
convincing?? . 

Reise in Syrten und Mesopotamien , p. 19 4. 





REMARQUES 

SUR LE DIEU HARKHENTEKHTAI 


PAR 

M. HENRI SOTTAS. 

Deux memoires recents out attire de nouveau I’attention sur la divinite 
principale du nome Athribite, assez mal connue, bien que divers auteurs lui 
aient consacre de breves notices 

On sait que I’expression Kbent-kbeti apparait des I’Ancien Empire dans 
I’onomastique et quelle y devient assez fre'quente sous le Moyen Empire. Elle 
suffit alors a caracteriser une personnalite divine qui demeure pour nous assez 
enigmatique. Plus tard le syncretisme generalise en fera une simple epitbete 
divine appliquee, soit a Osiris soit, plus frequemment, a Horus. 

E. Gbassinat a signaled, dans le tombeau de Ramses III, la plus ancienne 
representation connue de Harkbentekbtai. Le dieu est bieracocepbale, comme 
il convient a un Horus. 11 a les cbairs noires, fait que Gbassinat rapprocbe, a 
juste titre, du nom du nome Atbribite, nom qui semble, a I’occasion, 
servir au dieu d’epitbete. Gette donnee doit etre prise d’autant plus au serieux 
que le determinatif du taureau apparait quelquefois apres Kbentekbtai dans 
de tres anciens noms. Nous devons sans doute voir la au moins la survivance 
d’un etat de cboses ante'rieur a I’assimilation a Horus. 

Mais il est une autre ortbograpbe remontant a I’Ancien Empire dont il 


P. L.ACAD et H. Gauthier, dans ies Monu- 
ments Ptot, XXV, respectivement p. a, n. i,et 
p. 11 des tirages a part. 

Outre les travaux cites dans la suite de cet 
expose, on peut mentionner ; Fr. von Bissing, 
Zeitsckrift fur dgyptische Sprache, XL, p. i44; 

Bulletin, t. XXIIL 


W. Spiegelberg, Recueil de travaux ^ XXIX , p. 3 1 . 

En hierogiypLes : E. Gbassinat, Recueil 
de travaux y XXXVllI, p. 38 et suiv.; Gauthier, 
he. cit.; en grec [Oaip)(^£VTe)(^dai) : Spiegelberg, 
Le Musee e^yptien, II, p. q3. 

Loc. cit.y p. 38. 
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doit Mre tenu compte : celie qui coraporte I’image du crocodile. K. Hoffmann 
la considere comme anormale et cherche ^ I’expiiquer par ime confusion due 
k I’existence d’un mot de meme assonance, designant le crocodile. 

II est probable qu’il ne trouvait pas de parallele dans les fiches du grand dic- 
tionnaire, d’ou il tirait, trop exclusivement peut-etre, sa documentation. On 
ne saurait eluder, malgre la difference des temps, le rapprochement avec 
Timage du dieu, crocodilocephale , que Ton voit sur le naos saite D. 29 du 
Louvre, dans un bas-relief reproduit par Lanzone (-). On sait qu’Horus ne 
repugnait point ^ s’allier aux dieux crocodiles. E. de Rouge le faisait deja 
observer; je I’ai moi-meme rappele' recemment On pent encore songer a 
Soukbos et Haroeris, coprop rietaires du grand temple d’Ombos. 

On s’explique moins aisement la coexistence du taureau et du crocodile. 
Doit-on imaginer une assimilation tres ancienne de deux divinites distinctes a 
I’origine, rappeler la double forme animale de Thot, le noni d’Apis determine 
par un oiseau , le be'lier et I’oie d’Amon , etc. ? 

Dans un article ecrit il y a vingt-cinq ans (j’ignore si, depuis, lui-memc ou 
un autre savant est revenu sur cette question), E. Chassinat attribuait a 
Khentekhtai la paternite de quatre genies qui auraient forme', a I’occasion, 
avec leur pere et les quatre enfants d’Horus bien conn us, une enneade secon- 
daire. L’auteur s’appuie principalement sur un texte d’Edfou qui donne le nom 
divin sous la forme usuelle dans ce temple, soit : H y aurait eu, selon 

lui, confusion graphique entre — et Une telle supposition pourrait etre 
admise, a la rigueur, sous le rapport materiel, si Ton tenait compte des cas, 
d’ailleurs plutot anciens, ob I’hieratique se contente, pour Tun et I’autre signe, 
d’une forme rudimentaire. Mais comment accepter cjue la meme erreur se re- 
trouve a Denderah? Et puis, il est remarquable que, dans aucun des textes 
invoque's par Chassinat, les noms des quatre ge'nies ne sont en rapport, direct 
ou indirect, avec celui de Khentekhtai e'crit correctement. En fait, il s’agit 
d’une tout autre divinite : cede qui precisement, dans le passage du cbapitre 
xviU*') mis en avant par Chassinat voisine avec I’un des pre'tendus fds de 


Die tkeophoren Personennamen , p. i5. 
Dizionario di mitologia, pi. XVII. 

Notice des monuments^ p. jgS. 

Reme egyflologique , nouvelle serie, II (a 


paraitre). 

Recueil de tramux, XIX, p. 2 5 et suiv. 
Dans Tedition Grapow, p. 45. 

Loc. ClLy p. 27 . 



Khentekhtai , c’est-i-dire Car il y a un parallelisme flagrant entre 

un document que cite Chassinat et oii le dernier enfant d’Horus est separe du 
premier de Khentekhtai, soi-disant, par ies dieux 3^, puis et, d’autre 
part, la sequence suivante qui revient frequemment et dans un ordre presque 
invariable, sur les sarcophages du Moyen Empire, notamment ceux d’As- 
siouth) : enfants d’Horus (detailles); enfants de enfants de enfants 

Pour ce qui est du nom de cette divinite^^), revolution en est suggestive. 
Aux Pyramides, il s’ecrit egalement (f{|l ^ et Sur les sar- 

cophages precites, on volt apparaitre le signe supplementaire — , d’ailleurs 
malaise a transcrire. C’est lui qui semhle devenir I’element essentiel dans les 
orthographes d’Edfou telles que Or A. Erman a fait observer recem- 

mentt”^ qu’a cote de cette forme, on trouvait, aussi a Edfou, *7^. A peser 
les termes de sa note, on croirait que c’est la premiere forme qu’il tient pour 
normale. Assurement il y a la un accident de redaction, la statistique prenant 
le pas sur la logique; telle n’a pu etre sa pensee. est, sans nul doute, 
correct, la pupille remplacant I’oeil, ainsi qu’il est maintes fois atteste. Si d’ail- 
leurs il est une confusion facile a commettre, quand on passe de la cursive aux 
hieroglyphes, c’est bien celle qui consiste i prendre •• pour Il suflit, 
pour s’en convaincre, de jeter un coup d’ceil sur I’exemple fourni par G. Moller 
dans sa Paldographie , HI, n® 88, colonne Tanis. L’extreme frequence du grou- 
pe qui I’avait fait remarquer des le debut du dechiffrement, explique 
assez qu’une pareille erreur se soit ge'neralisee. Concluons done que Khent- 
ekhtai ne saurait Mre considere comme le pere des quatre genies etudie's dans 
Particle du Recueil. 


H. Gauthier et G, Lefebvre, Annales du 
Service des Antiquites, XXIII, p. 6, i 5 , 19, 21, 
3 o. E. Chassinat et Ch. Palanqce, Fouilles dans 
la necropole d'Assiout^ p. (10), i 4 , 17, 20, aS, 
27, 54 , 116, (i 24 ), (127), (i 45 ), (170), 
(172), (187), (193), Q19, (286). Les exem- 
pies entre parentheses presentent de legeres 
divergences. Il se pent que 127 et 198 soient 

normaux, si Ton admet pour la lecture 


.-^;=rV- 3 : . Ce dieu vient immMiate- 
ment apres les enfants d’Horus dans renumera- 
tion du chapitre 5 o 6 des Pyramides. 

Pour la prononciation des deux yeux , on 
notera I’orthographe (t-t (Chassinat 
et Palanque, p. 2 5 ). 

121 1; cf. 1270, 2086, 

1265; cf. i 43 i, i 864 . 

Abhandlungen de PAcade'mie de Beriin, 
1917, IV, p. 24 . 
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La signification du nom divin Khentekhtai n a pas, que je sache, etc etaWie 
avec certitude. H. Gauthier rappelait tout dernierement les deux solutions 
propose'es, en donnant sa pre'fe'rence a la seconde : trHorus a linterieur du 
sein ^de sa mere]ii et ftHorush l interieur de la ville de khati^. On observera 
que c’est plutot qni veut dire era I’inte'rieur de-i, et je ne crois pas 

qu’un element ^ ou j f facultatif soit atteste, comme dans le nom discute au 
paragraphe precedent. Les sens normaux, aen avant de, le premier den ex- 
clueraient d’emblee la premiere solution. Quant a la seconde, on est en droit 
de s’etonner de ne pas lire regulierement quelque determinatif approprie a 
un nom ge'ographique. Sans que cet argument soit decisif, il invite neanmoins 
a cbercher ailleurs. 

On lit sur trois sarcophages de Meirt'^ remontant au Moyen Empire, ainsi 
que sur un autre conserve' a Berlin et de provenance indeterminee, une 
formule de crproscynemen adressee trois fois a Geb,contre une fois a Anubis, 
et on le dieu porte I’e'pitbete 111111111 - Manifestement ^ a ici 

le sens derive rr corps, corporation n, applique & I’enneade divine. Dans le cas 
present, le mot peut etre considere comme expletif, car il fait defaut dans la 
meme epithete de Geb, telle que la fournissent les Pyramides. 

D’autre part, un papyrus hieratique funeraire du haut Moyen Empire, ap- 
partenant a R. WeilL^^, contient I’expression cela sans doute 

possible, car le signe revient precisement avec la meme forme dans les 
passages que j’ai pu retrouver, en hieroglypbes, sur des sarcophages d’Assiout. 
On ne voit guere comment traduire, si ce n’est crHorus, en avant de sa cor- 
poration e’est-a-dire ttCbef de son groupen. Des lors, le rapprochement 
n’est-il pas tentant avec vffirrtu. qui deviendrait ainsi ft Horns, chef 
de grouper? Remarquons qu’aux Pyramides nous avons, parallMement crGeb, 
chef de I’enneadef^^n et aGeb, chef dp son enn(5adef'’)n. Il y aurait done un 
ensemble de trois expressions sensiblement equivalentes, applique'es i certaines 

P. Lacad, Sarcophages anterieurs au Nouvel ments complementaires desirables sur le lot de 

Empire, I,p. 108, 116, 199. papyrus du meme type acquis par le Musee de 

Aegyptische Inschriften Museum Berlin, I, Berlin, 
p- 209. Sur les noms divins de cette forme, cf. H» 

Voir mon rapport dans VAnnuaire de VE- Kees, Becueil de travavoe, XXXVII, p. 71. 
cole des Hautes Etudes pour 1 923^1 99 4 , p. 89. i 834 , 2 io 3 . 

Il ne m’a pas ^te donne d’obtenir les renseigne- 2 55 , [1868]. 
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personnalites divines : chef d’enneade; chef de groupe d’enneade; chef de 
groupe. Notre expression militaire « chef-de-corps n serait en somme construite 
sur le meme modMe. 

Dans i’hypothese proposee, I’orthographe logique serait et c’est 

en effet cede que Ton trouve le plus sou vent sur les sarcophagus; 
aussi atteste', est un pen plus archaique, sans cesser d’etre normal. Mais un des 
cercueils fournit deux exemplcs de (f||l ^ • d semble que nous ayons l^i la 

transition cherchee. Est-il inadmissible que I’expression composee ^ ait 

fini par etre sentie comme un mot simple? Alors la finale du premier element 
se serait amuie et I’analogie semantique aurait aide a son report sur le deu- 
xieme element. A I’origine de cette confusion analogique pourrait etre le nom 
propre Akhtoes, logiquement construit, si Ton admet un sens comme 

ffcelui qui appartient au groupe 

Le rapprochement des deux noms a dej^ ete opere, sous le rapport de la 
vocalisation, par W. Splegelberg(-), mais je ne m’explique pas tres bien com- 
ment on pent concilier sa remarque relative aux adjectifs en | ^ avec sa tra- 
duction ffHorus von Ghtaif^)". 

La stele trilingue n“ 81089 du Caire presente d’ailleurs une particularite 
qui n’a peut-etre pas ete assez remarquee : le nom demotique du dieu y parait 
repondre ^ la transcription ^ ce qui laisse supposer que le 

scribe, a tort ou ^ raison, comprenalt comme moi. Je suis done en droit de 
demander a mes contradicteurs eventuels d’apporter la preuve contraire. Au 
surplus, sur le meme monument, le texte hieroglyphique donne, a la suite du 
nom divin, trois signes “], qui contraignent, si on les interprete a la maniere 
de Spiegelberg, a ajouter quelque chose d’essentiel a la traduction grecque. Le 
contexte est en trop mauvais etat, malheureusement, pour que je me hasarde 
a incorporer ce groupe dans le nom^divin, en tant que determinatif com- 
plexe. Je signale du moins cette possibilite. 

Pour comple'ter la demonstration, il reste a prouver que le sens derive 
ct corporation r , pour est suffisamment ancien. On ne pent, je crois, 

On remarquera t’orlhographe " ^ ^ sur ^ ♦ "centraln. 
un sarcophage d’Assioiit ( Chassimt et Palanque , Le Musee egyplien , II, p. 24. 

p. i5). — K. Sethe {Zeilschriftfur agyptische Mus^e du Caire. Die demolischen Inschrtf- 

Sprache, LIX, p. 6) transcrit hr-ibj I’adjectif p. 21 . 
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appeler en lemoignage un exemple plus decisif que le passage des Pyramides 
lohi, ou il est afiirme que le roi est ctun membre de ce grand corps (^) qui 
a vu le jour, avant tons les Mres, dans He'liopolis ii. L’extrait est des plus clairs 
et il n’y aurait rien de plus a en dire, a part qu’il rend compte de I’existence 
d’un nom conime Akhtoes, s’il n’etait advenu a ce texte une fortune extraor- 
dinaire. Il a ete cboisi par le dernier en date des historiens de I’Egypte pour 
fournir le trait d’union souliaite entre les constructions des sociologues et les 
realites de I’histoire. En elTet, dans I’ouvrage intitule Des Claus aux Empires, 
du a MM. A. Moret et G. Davy, on lit, au cours d’un cliapitre redige par le 
premier auteur, les lignes suivantes (p. ikS-ikk) : 

rcDans ces villages, qui devinrent plus tard les villes des nomes, les chas- 
seurs et les laboureurs s’etaient rassembles pour des raisons de defense, d’en- 
tr’aide mutuelle, de securite collective : nul doute qu’ils n’aient subi I’ascen- 
dant de ceux d’entre eux qui se distinguaient par la force, I’intelligence et aussi 
par le savoir magique : des talismans, des batons de magiciens ou de sorciers, 
sont au nombre des plus anciens objets retrouves dans les tombes prehistori- 
ques. 11 est vraisemblable que ces hommes, riches et expe'rimentes, formaient 
des conseils Anciens, du type de ceux qui apparaissent au debut des institu- 
tions jmlitiques, cbez les primitifs. Sir James Frazer definit ainsi la premiere 
organisation connue de races qui sont au has de I’echelle humaine : « Les abo- 

frrigenes de I’Australie n’ont a leur tete ni des chefs supremes, ni des 

r-rois. Pour autant qu’on puisse, a leur sujet, parler d’organisation politique, 
cfon peut appeler la leur une democratie, ou mieux encore, une oligarchie 
n-d’bommes ages et influents qui se reunissent en conseil pour prendre toutes 
ffles decisions graves, a I’exclusion, en fait, des hommes jeunes. Leurs as- 
frsemblees deliberantes evoquent le Senat des temps plus avance's, et si nous 
ctdevions forger un nom pour qualifier, tel gouvernement, ce serait celui de 
«gerontocratie [p. ii3).n 11 est impossible de ne pas se souvenir que dans 
I’Egypte des Pharaons il a existe', a toutes les e'poques, des conseils d’Anciens, 
appeles Sarou (les Princes, les grands), auxquels les textes religieux des Py- 
ramides (VF dynastie) prMent une origine anterieure a toute organisation 
politique : dans la societe des dieux, qui, selon la tradition religieuse, habi- 
terent I’Egypte avant les hommes, le premier cf corpse organise etait gouverne 
non par un roi (nsowt), maispar des Sarou (Pyramide de Pepi II, 1280, edit. 



Sethe, S io4i). La gerontocratie avail done des origines tres anciennes dans 
le souvenir des Egyptiens; eile remontait vraisemblablement au temps des vil- 
lages eneolithiques. v 

Et plus loin, p. 1 5 1 : 

c Les groupements de villages autour de fe'tiches qui seront plus tard les 
dieux des nomes, ont toute apparence de continuer les clans, ob la population 
vit sous I’egide des fetiches et la direction des Anciens, ces Sarou dont la tra- 
dition faisait les chefs de I’Egypte avant les rois. -n 

Voila vraiment un accord admirable entre Tarcheologie prehistorique , la 
sociologie et I’histoire proprement dite. La forme de societe la plus rudimen- 
taire qu’il nous soit donne d’observer chez les actuels tt primitifs t? se retro uve 
dans les monuments et lestextes, a I’aube de la civilisation historique qui, 
pour I’anciennete et la continuite, ne le cede i aucune autre. Et e’est la une 
constatation d’une portee considerable, susceptible de donner aux theories 
d’une science encore jeune une consecration par les faits toujours desirable. 
A dire le vrai, un simple coup d’oeil sur la couverture du livre pouvait faire 
prevoir que, dans le fatras des textes egyptiens plus on moins comprehensi- 
bles, il aurait 4te decouvert le ou les passages adequats aux tendances des 
auteurs. Le choix a-t-il ete bien fait? C’est la seule question que je veuille 
me poser et je crois devoir repondre par la negative. En effet, c’est seulement 
en apparence que les textes des Pyramides des deux Pepi opposent les Sarou^''> 

au roi. S’il y avait reellement : p ces membres du grand corps 

qui ne sont pas traduits devant un (ou le) roi^-^, mais sont deferes a des (ou 
aux) Sarou V, comment comprendrait-on que la suite donne, cette fois sans nul 
doute ; a Pepi n’est pas traduit devant un (ou le) roi; il n’est pas defere a 
des (ou aux) Sarou 11 y aurait dans I’ensemble du morceau un desequilibre 
manifeste. G’est sans doute pourquoi^G. Maspero n’a pas hesite a re'tablir la 
double negation : « qui ne sont point gouvernes par un roi , et que des princes 
ne dirigent point n. De meme K. Sethe qui diss^ue le passage et rend 


Je n'ai pas d’opinion quant au sens premier 
de Sar, L’orthographe indiquee par 

ies dictionnaires , fournit la note humoristique. 

On remarquera qu’il suffit d’adopter I’ar- 
ticle defini pour que le passage devienne inuti- 


lisable dans le sens indique, trop conforme a 
Tune des hypotheses ^mises dans les Cowptes 
rendus, 1916, p. 385, pour que Tauteur, visi- 
blement, ne se soit iaisse entrainer. 

Das dgypttsche Verbum, II, S too6. 
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compte de I’anomalie syntaxique apparente. Gertes le principe d’autorite n’est 
pas k invoquer en matiere scientifique. Neanmoins si, prise isolement, I’opinion 
de Maspero est d’un grand poids, et aussi celle de M. Sethe, combien davan- 
tage encore quand eliesse trouvent concorder Mais il y a mieux pour ap- 
puyer les dires de ces deux personnalites eminentes : c’est I’exemple paralleie 
et d’une clarte parfaite que Sethe a releve dans Pyramides 997, lequel mon- 
tre, a coup sur, le meme phenomene grammatical^'. Le nouveau professeur 
au College de France devra done user d'une argumentation serree lorsque, 
apres s’Mre adresse, sur ce point, au grand public, il presentera aux specia- 
listes les justifications qu’ils sont en droit d’attendre completes, car, en bonne 
methode historique, il ne serait guere licite de faire d’un texte un pareil em- 
ploi, si sa teneur pretait seulement au doute. 

Ge qui risque d’etre perdu d’un cote pourrait se retrouver d’un autre. Qui 
empeche, apres tout, de voir dans I’existcnce meme de I’epilhete Khentekhtai 
un indice du premier progres realise dans le sens de Ttr individualisation du 
pouvoir V 1 

H. Sottas. 


L. Speelers, dans sa recente traduction, 
ad met aussi la double negation. 

La encore, Maspero avait compris ainsi. 
— De meme, en copte, si deux phrases nega- 
tives sont coordonnees au moyen du ffconjonc- 


tif» , on peut se dispenser de r^peter la negation. 
Ex. : Yie bohairique de saint Pakliome, 4dit. 
Amelineau,p. lo, 6; 36, i3; i/ii, 7. Cf. Stern, 
Koptische Gramniatik, p. 278, milieu. 


Note. — M. le Directeur de riastitut d’Archeologie a bien voulu — et je Ten remercie 
— m’autoriser a repondre en cette place aux remarques publiees dans le Bulletin, XXII, 
p. 1 10 et 119 . Elies s’accordeut merveilleu^ement, pour le fond, avec celles que m'avait 
communiquees par lettre, en novembre 1922, une haute competence du Caire. Reduit a 
mes seuls moyens, j’ai pu me tromper dans le detail, ce qui est toujours regrettable. Nean- 
moins je crois n’avoir pas lout a fait manque mon but : eviter qua TaYenirnous donnioiis 
en pature a la critique etrangere des incorrections pliilologiques outrepassant les homes 
permises. Je signalerai une petite habilete de Tauteur des pages susdiles : il s’est abstenu 
de rappeler que la lecon 2iu>xikon etail agrementee d’un sic. Il aura craint sans doute, 
mais non sans raison , de paraitre manier le pave de Tours. 


H. S. 
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B. — Burg Kerkyalan : summit, west side. 
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The northern enclosure : south facade, from the east. 
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Plate XIII 




B- - BOSRA : The Citadel. 
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The northern enclosure, north facade. 
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North facade, curtain wall of Muhammad ‘Alv. 
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Plate XXX 



The Citadel, southerxi end. View showing one of the sakiyas which raised water from the 

great aqueduct to the palaces. 
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